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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1955 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Macon, Ga. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., Hotel Dempsey, 
Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Eastland, Young, and 
Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senators George and Russell, and Representatives 
Blitch, Landrum, Pilcher, Preston, Vinson, and Miller. 

The Cuamman. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is very glad to be here in Georgia and we hope to get 
the answer to the farm problem from the witnesses here today. We 
have been on the road now for quite some time and we have heard 
witnesses from all over the West and Midwest and we obtained very 
good information and very good ideas. 

I notice from this morning’s paper that the administration is now 
working on its soil-bank plan to present to Congress. We have had 
several bills before Congress in respect to that plan, but it seems that 
no effort was made to do anything about it. This is simply a demon- 
stration that when you get people thinking we might be able to solve 
this problem. 

As I indicated last night, neither rigid price supports nor flexible 
supports will do this job. It will require much more than that. It 
may be that a combination of rigid supports for quality, a soil-bank 
plan, and a few other provisions particularly with reference to the 
disposition of our surpluses may do the job. 

Before proceeding, I would like to state that to my left is Senator 
Milton Young from North Dakota, one of the ranking Republicans on 
this committee. To my right is Senator Eastland, also a member of 
the committee. I need not introduce my good friend, Dick Russell, 
here, a stalwart in the Senate, a great friend to agriculture and a great 
Senator. 

I do not suppose your good Congressman, Mr. Vinson, needs any 
introduction. He has been a Member of the Congress for many, many 
years; I would not say how many but judging from his looks it has 
not been too many. 

And to my extreme left is Congressman Landrum, and we are happy 
to have both of them on the stand today, and also my good friend, 
Dick 

Are there any statements by any members of the committee? I 
have a letter here addressed to me from Congressman Flynt, Member 
of Congress from the State of Georgia, who cannot be here TI will 
ask that this letter be placed in the record at this point 


. 
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(Letter referred to follows :) 


GRIFFIN, GA., October 21, 1955. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BLLENDER: This will acknowledge the letter from you dated 
October 17, 1955, advising me of the hearings your committee will hold on the 
farm program, With emphasis on price supports for the basic commodities and 
dairy products. 

Your letter and the accompanying enclosures are of special interest to us in 
this section, as they both have reference to one of your committee hearings which 
will be held at Macon, Ga., on November 12, 1955. 

There are four specific proposals which I hope will be raised by persons in 
attendance; and if they are not so raised, I would like to raise them, now: They 
are: 

1. A definite emphasis on a new price-support law for the basic commodi- 
ties based upon 90-percent parity. 

2. An improved system of marketing to provide for disposal in world 
markets of surplus commodities to include a safeguard in the form of import 
quotas. (I think the executive branch of the Government already has 
authority to do both of these; but if the executive branch fails to act, then 
it may be necessary for Congress to prod them into action.) 

3. I think a reappraisal and reevaluation of the terms and conditions of 
farm credit are in order. Farmers in my district are in a critical financial 
condition, and part of this is brought about by the fact that long-term credit 
is too conservative and is generally on a level of 1940; whereas, short-term 
credit is perhaps too liberal, based on present day values and the repayment 
figures are excessively high to the point that they are oppressive to many 
reasonably good farmers. 

4. Part-time farmers may have to have their cotton allotments and other 
acreage control crop allotments cut, but I think that a reasonable minimum 
acreage should be proyided to all persons who are self-employed and whose 
sole income comes from farming. In this connection, many full-time farmers, 
who have no outside source of income and who operate what we call a 1-horse 
farm, have been cut down to 1% or 3-acre allotments; and they are faced 
with starvation, bankruptcy, or both. 

There are, of course, other problems which have been presented to me and 
which I have either personally experienced or observed ; and I am sure that these 
and a great many other matters will be included in the reports you receive at 
your hearings this fall. 

Thank you for the privilege of submitting these ideas to you, and with kindest 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN J. Fiynt, Jr., Member of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. I believe Congressman Vinson has a statement to 
put in the record. 

Representative Vinson. Yes; I wish to file a statement but I will not 
take up the time. 

The CuHarrman. The statement will be put in the record at this 
point. 

(Statement filed by the Hon. Carl Vinson, Representative in Con- 
gress from the 6th Congressional District of Georgia.) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, welcome to the great State of Georgia and to the congressional district 
which I have the honor of serving. 

I personally am proud to see you here, for I feel deeply that only by bringing 
the Government to the people as you are doing by having your hearings over the 
Nation, to hear directly what our farmers have to say, only by such a funda- 
mentally democratic process, will we ever remedy the agriculture problem. 

Only in this way will we be able to improve our farm program, from the grass- 


roots up; and only thus can we avoid the catastrophe of another depression in 
the fields and farmsteads of America. 
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All of you know that my major assignment in the Congress of the United 
States is with the defense of the Nation. But, being a farmer myself, and 
representing one of the greatest agricultural areas of the State of Georgia, I have 
a deep and abiding interest in the welfare of our farmers and their families. 

Therefore, in welcoming you here among my home people, permit me to speak 
briefly to emphasize the plight of agriculture of this section, and humbly to 
suggest some remedies. 

The most urgent, the most pressing concern of our Nation’s domestic affairs 
today is the growing distress among our farm people who are caught in a cruel 
cost-price squeeze at the very time that every other major segment of our economy 
is booming as never before. 

In your long journeys you have seen it. Hard times are again creeping onto 
our farms. Obvious to all of us is the frightening parallel to what happened to 
agriculture in the years immediately ahead of the great depression of the 1930’s. 

The situation is a menace to the welfare of the Nation itself. 

Look at what is happening: 

The average of farm prices is down 26 percent since February 1951. 

Farm operating costs remain near their record high. In fact the October 
report showed they again are on the increase. 

Net farm income in 1954 was 31 percent below 1947 and 10 percent below 1953. 
The downward slide continues unchecked, with another 5- to 10-percent drop 
indicated in 1955. 

The parity ratio in October was at 82 percent, down from 87 percent in October 
of last year, and at the lowest point since depression days. Farm dept is increas- 
ing. The value of agricultural assets has declined over $10 billion. Farmers 
purchasing power, in terms of 1935-39 dollars, is the lowest since 1940. Hog 
prices have dropped 25 percent since October of 1952, and now are at the lowest 
since 1942. Cattle prices are down 33 percent since 1952. 

We in the South and Georgia are alarmed to hear that, unless Congress acts, the 
support price on cotton in 1956 may drop from 90 percent of parity down to 80 
percent. 

What does all this mean? 

We have only the past to guide us. And in looking back we see danger signals 
flying. 

There are many of us here who can remember the late 1920’s when agriculture 
went into a price tailspin. Our farmers called for help. But the rest of the 
economy—then as today—was running at boom proportions. The farmers’ cries 
scarcely were heard. 

Inevitably, the ruin of agriculture began to clap like thunder over the Nation. 
Our whole economy tumbled into the great depression. 

It was only then that this country came—belatedly—to a realization of the 
importance of the prosperity of agriculture to the strength and health of the 
whole economy. It took a near fatal catastrophe to bring this to pass. 

That was when our farm program was born, 22 years ago. 

You know the story since that time. 

You know that the income of agriculture, in this program and with the 
enlarged markets of the war and postwar eras, multiplied 6, 7, or 8 times. 
You know that the cash receipts of all farmers were only $4,735 million in 1932, 
but had risen to $32,693 million in 1952. Look at what happened in Georgia 
during those years. Georgia farmers took in from all marketings in 1932 only 
$68,546,000. In 1952 Georgia farmers received $649,199,000. 

You know the great market that better farm income has created throughout 
the country, for the sale of things that are produced in the towns throughout 
the country, for the sale of things that are produced in the towns and cities. 

You know that this has made jobs and has kept factory wheels turning. You 
know that rural people have been able to buy the conveniences and comforts 
hitherto available only to homes in the cities and towns. 

You know that farmers have been financially able to mechanize their farms 
and apply the new sciences and more and improved plant food, to bring the 
blessings of abundance at low cost to their country. You know how farmers 
with the means to do it, have devoted their resources and energies to the restora- 
tion and conservation of our most precious resource—the soil. 

In these years, since the farm program came into being, the output per farmer 
has increased by more than 50 percent. And the farmers’ customers in the 
cities are getting more and better food today for a smaller part of their earnings 
than at any previous period in history. 
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Now, in these remarks, I have tried to give you my impression of the nature 
and proportions of the problem that confronts us. It is a national problem, 
and it is a local problem right here in Georgia. 

We need a change of philosophy in agriculture. 

It must be a philosophy that represents the aspirations, yes, the prayers of 
our farm people everywhere. A farm program must aspire to, it must strive 
for, a fair share of the Nation’s income—an equality of economic opportunity— 
for the farmers and their families who feed this Nation. 

With this kind of philosophy in mind, I suggest the following: 

1. Restoration of 90 percent of parity price supports for the basic crops, 
thereby heading off the further price catastrophe that threatens millions of 
farmers in 1956 under the sliding-scale supports. 

2. Creation of a national soil fertility reserve, by direct conservation pay 
ments to farmers, to hold out of competitive commercial production and 
to build the fertility of the millions of acres of land now diverted from 
the basic crops under the production adjustment program. 

3. A broad expansion of the existing program of soil conversation, with 
special emphasis on reforestation. 

4. A stepped-up program for distribution of our Government-held sur- 
pluses to needy people in our own country, through revival of the stamp 
plan or some other more effective system. Our program for foreign sales 
and gifts to the needy peoples abroad also should be intensified. 

5. A two-price or domestic-parity program for wheat, assuring growers 
100 percent of parity for that amount of wheat consumed as human food in 
the United States, with the remainder competing in the world markets at 
world prices. 

6. A 90-percent price-support program for the dairy industry, when milk 
producers work out some means of adjusting their production to market 
requirements. 

7. An earnest effort by everybody concerned in agriculture to bring har- 
mony among the producers of various commodities, and among the farmers 
in different regions, for an open-minded, unison determination to work out 
our problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the merits of these seven points are obvious. We 
know that the sliding-scale program has not brought more freedom to farmers, 
has increased rather than decreased our surpluses; and only has lowered the 
income of our farmers. 

As for points 2 and 3, I know that if my land is not better when I leave it 
than when I got it, then I have placed a liability on those who succeed me. 

While we have a national debt of some $250 billion for the next generations, 
it is sensible that we try to balance off some of this by bequeathing them rich 
fields and broad forests by which these next generations may feed, clothes, and 
house themselves. 

I think there is no disagreement on point 4, for the distribution of our sur- 
pluses at home and abroad. I support point 5 because Representative Clifford 
R. Hope of Kansas, and the wheatgrowers, want this, and if they get this pro- 
gram and prove its feasibility I’m hopeful that it may provide some answers 
for cotton and some of our other exportable crops. 

As for point 6, we are aware that some people in America have been rather 
successful in prejudicing dairy farmers against producers of the basic crops, 
especially against the producers of feed grains. I think that we can assure 
the dairymen of all the States that when they come forward with a price support 
and production adjustment program on which they themselves agree, they will 
have the backing in Congress of the Members from all the States producing 
the basic crops. I shall not discuss point 7. You are all aware of the deliberate 
effort to divide our farmers, and you know the urgency of bringing us all to- 
gether again in one objective and one effort. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have taken up too much of your time, so I want to 
sum up quickly by telling this committee how I feel, and how the people I 
represent feel : 

We cannot let the history of the 1920’s repeat itself. We cannot accept poverty 
as normal in agriculture. We cannot sit still and permit agriculture to deterio- 
rate and again drag down the whole economy of the Nation. 

I thank you. 


The CHarreman. The first witness on the agenda this morning is 
Mr. H. L. Wingate. Will you step forward, Mr. Wingate? 
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Mr. Wingate, will you give your name in full for the record and 
your occupation, please ? 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, MACON, GA. 


Mr. Wrineate. I am H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation, and a farmer. 

The Cuairman. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Wrnaate. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Talking from the cuff? 

Mr. Wrinaate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Proceed. I hope you have the solution to our 
problem. 

Mr. Wineate. Senator, I certainly hope so, too. It is a tremendous 
problem and I want to take this opportunity to thank the committee 
for coming to the State of Georgia. I certainly want to thank Sena- 
tor George, our very able and distinguished Senator, for inviting 
you here. 

The CuarrmMan. We did not need much coaxing. 

Mr. Wrnaate. I am delighted to hear that, Senator. From the 
very fine remarks that were made last night, Senator, I think we are 
all struggling to try to solve a problem, and I certainly agree with 
you that there is not any politics, and certainly not any so far as I 
am concerned on it, and I hope there is not any with any others because 
we are faced with a problem that is most serious and something must 
be done about it. 

I am delighted to see our Georgia delegation, some of them, here 
this morning. I wish they were all here. I understand that Congress- 
man Forrester could not be here. He is sick in bed and we are sorry 
to hear this because he was very anxious to be here I know. 

Gentlemen, I know we all agree to this one fact: That the working- 
man can buy today more food and fiber with 1 hour’s work in this 
country than they can anywhere in the world. I think we all agree 
on that and I think that is a statement that we should lay out here 
to point out the fact that when we talk about farmers being in bad 
shape, with the low prices, I want to say that even during the war, 
when prices were high and above parity, that the laboring man could 
still buy more food and fiber with an hour’s work then than they could 
anywhere else. 

I certainly think that agriculture is No. 1 in the basics of our econ- 
omy. In other words, it comes ahead of everything. We must have 
food and we must have fiber and there never has been a time in the 
history of this country when it was in a prosperous economic condition 
very long when the farmers were not receiving a pretty fair price for 
their commodities. In other words, when farmers’ prices are down the 
economy of the Nation follows it. 

Now, gentlemen, we are in a price squeeze. We have heard a lot 
about that and I will not try to dwell on that. I will say that these 
Department of Agriculture figures that the cost of production of farm 
commodities in this Nation has gone up 29.9 percent since 1947. The 
net income to the farmer has gone down 30.08 percent. Those figures 
may not sound too good and they are not, but I would like for us to 
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get it down to actual figures that we know a little more about and then 
I cannot agree with th: at, either, because when we talk about billions 
of dollars, I do not know a thing in the world about a billion; I cannot 
imagine what a billion dollars is. 

A fellow told me one day, and I thought he was joking, that if a 
man was 21 years old on the first day of January in the year 1, 1, and 
started operating a business and lost $1,000 every day since he had 
been in business, and you would go to him this morning and tell him 
“Listen, I understand business has been a little rough and you lost 
$1,000 every day since January 1 , the year 1. 

He said “Well, that is true. 

“What does it look like to you from here on out ?” 

Well he said the fellow told him “If it does not get any worse 
than it is I will be here 750 more years,” and he felt that if it did not 
get better he would retire on the few millions of dollars left. 
~ That sounds unreasonable. A man would be over 2,700 years old 
spending $1,000 every day, to spend $1 billion. I just cannot imagine 
that. But our net income is off approximately $6 billion a year; “the 
farmers’. That is 30 percent. It is costing us approximately $7 billion 
a year more to operate. 

Gentlemen, that is a price squeeze that we are in. And I certainly 
think we are all in agreement that the farmers are in a real price 
squeeze. 

The CuatrmMan. You are stating the problem. What we would like 
to have is a solution. You know we have all the statistics to indicate 
what the problem is and what we have done. 

Mr. Wingate. We all know, Senator, that the costs of everything 
are up and the big problem is surpluses. That is the big problem 
we are faced with tod: ay and how to work that out. 

In the first place, our farmers have done a grand job, Senator, 
working out and furnishing food and fiber for wartime. We were 
never awarded any “E’s” or anything, but have done a great job. and 
I want to say that the surpluses we have had going into the wars 
have been a blessing. But wars cause our expanded farm program 
and cause a surplus situation. I certainly won’t go into that because 
we know we have the surpluses here. 

But, gentlemen, I would like to state just as positively as I can, 
that there are so many people have said the 90- percent program— 
that is part of my program—has caused the expansion of the farm 
program and that is not so. It was the wars that caused it. 

Now industry expanded during the war and after the war was over 
the War Production Board sold over $42 billion worth of surplus 
war equipment for less than $7 billion. They had to go ahead pro- 
ducing these things; they asked us to go ahead pr oducing food and 
fiber. We all wound up with a surplus, but those things were taken 
off the hands of industry. Contractors and laborers got theirs. We 
asked them, as you know, to remove some of our surpluses and they 
said, “We are sorry, we are going to have to cut prices, cut acreage,” 
and so on. 

The solution, Senator, that I have and that I am recommending 
this morning is ‘that we continue our 90-percent support program, not 
the flexible price-support program. The flexible price-support pro- 
gram has us headed downward today and we are going further and 
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further down with that price program and there is no other way out 
under that program. 

You just can’t go up on it. There is only one way you could go 
up and that is to get into disastrous conditions; and if you didn't 
have the price-support program it would go up anyhow. It is a 
question of how low you are going to set your guaranty with the sur- 
pluses we have. That means the price today. In other words, 
Senator, I mean that if we go down to 50 percent of parity, guar- 
anty, corn would go there, cotton would go there, wheat would g 
there, just as sure as we are sitting here. So I say definitely that 
flexible-price supports are not the answer. 

I am going to say right here that I don’t think 90 percent is the 
whole answer. I hoied another ea etal to make there, but 
first, let me say, Senator, about the surpluses that we have before | 
leave them. 

We had surpluses in the thirties, we have had surpluses before, 
in all wars. We have had them wiped out and always would get 
back into trouble before we could get our farm program contracted. 
There is what we are in trouble on. Industry contracted. The Gov- 
ernment cleared all things out of their way, everything out of their 
way, and they were left with a clear road to travel. As I stated, we 
were left with our surpluses. 

Now there is no way that the farmers, with the surpluses they have 
on hand today, can get out of it except to take some acres out of 
production, just like industry takes—well, let. me say the steel people. 
They vary every week nearly a little in their productive capacity. 
They don’t turn out 100 percent every time. But a year and a half 
ago they were down to 65 percent capacity. A year ago last week 
they were down to 76 percent. We can only attempt this once a 
year and that is something that we are going to have to do. 

That brings me up to this soil bank program. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wingate, in the meantime have you anything 
to offer to us as to how to get rid of these surpluses that we have now. 
That, to me, is one of the most vexing problems. 

As you know, this year we produced on 3 million acres less than last 
year, 1 million more bales of cotton. 

Mr. Wingate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And 90 percent price support by themselves will 
not do. We certainly cannot keep on increasing our surpluses and 
producing at that rate. Something has to take place in between. 
What is it in between that you suggest? 

Mr. Wixearr. Let us be fair about this. We are never going to 
know what we are going to produce, and I hope we still bres 1k records 
every year. I can go back and say maybe next year we won’t produce 
over 9 million bales of cotton. Some would argue with me on that, 
but in 1950 we produced less than 10 million bales on 17 million acres 
harvested. That is a problem; we have got to try to get rid of some 
of this burden, some surplus first, and then we will have to try to con- 
trol to keep it in line. 

Senator, I will tell you we have to sell some in foreign countries and 
get rid of it some way. The Government got rid of the surplus war 
equipment, tanks, trucks, jeeps, tractors, “automobiles, ev erything; 
electronics of all kinds. They swept it out, sold over $42 billion for 
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less than $7 billion, a loss of $35 billion; and you haven’t heard a croc- 
odile tear yet shed over that. 

I want to say this: When we lose a half billion dollars or three- 
quarters of a billion dollars a year, they hold that before the people 
right in their eyes all the time. I am still not saying that solves it, 
but I am saying our Government has to step in through some means, 
subsidize or something, and move some of this cotton and stuff out of 
our way and get us in a position where we can produce each year what 
we would normally consume and export. 

The Cuatrman. You know, when the program was announced last 
year it was to produce so many bales of cotton. 

Mr. Wrnaate. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. We have exceeded that by about 4 million bales. 

Mr. Wrnaate. The first time we ever exceeded that much in history, 
though. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that, but in your soil bank fertility 
program that you speak of, what percentage of the acreage would you 
take out of production? Have you any idea? How would you 
handle it? 

Mr. Wrnaate. Well, Senator, I know you know how broad and com- 
plex this farm program is. I don’t believe anybody knows any more 
about that and I know you know I don’t have the full answer. But 
we have done enough work on it; I think we can sit down with you, 
your staff, and some of the fellows in Washington and really make some 
program on it. 

The CHarrmMan. We would like to have the idea now so that we can 
begin working right away in January. Because as chairman of this 
committee, if I can do it, I want to try to have a bill before the Senate 
and the Congress within a few weeks after we get back there if possible. 
That is why the whole committee has been going about the country in 
order to get information so that we can put our staff next week, if 
possible, to analyzing all this evidence and then writing into a bill 
methods by which we can settle this situation. We do not want to wait 
until late next yeartodothis. We want todo it early. 

That is why we are here to get from you specific proposals if you 
have any. 

Mr. Wrinaarte. So far as we are concerned, I would like to say the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has done a lot of work on this and 
are willing to sit down with you tomorrow and work on it. It is not 
the real plan, but we are at a point where we can sit down and start 
formulating it. 

The Cuatrman. You would be surprised at how the other organiza- 
tions have the same plans of their own; the Grange has a plan, the 
Farmers’ Union, and others. 

Now if we take you in and leave the others out, we will never get a 
bill through. 

Mr. Wrneate. I didn’t mean that. 

The Cratrman. I understand. We have asked all the organiza- 
tions for their plans and we hope that out of what they say, what the 
farmers say, that we will have enough evidence to get a spark or so 
to show us the way. 

Mr. Winoate. I will proceed. 

Senator, let me say again I know of no way to get rid and reduce 
the surpluses other than to take some acreage out of production. I 
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don’t know of any other business but what has to cut back, shut down 
furnaces, or something like that. I think we just have to make up 
our minds we are going to do it and how we are going to do it and 
wade into it. 

The Cuarrman. Have you given it sufficient study to tell us whether 
it shall be on the overall acreage ? 

Mr. Winaate. Absolutely, and the only way you can do it. 

The Cuarrman. Shall it be on a selective basis or let the farmer 
take out the acres he thinks ought to be taken out ? 

Mr. Wrnaate. No, sir; I think you cannot go there and just take out 
his nonproductive acres. You cannot do that. You have to take at 
least an average of part of his good and part of the other. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you propose to pay him a compensation for that 
per acre? 

Mr. Wrnaate. Yes, sir; and that has been the big struggle in our 
arguments up in our group. Some of the boys were determined that 
they were going to force them in there if we got it and take it out any- 
how. We are in agreement it will cost something and we must go in 
and do the job. 

The CuarrmMan. Even in your own organization there is contention ? 

Mr. Wrineate. It is congealing. 

The Cuarrman. I hope it does. 

Mr. Wineate. The tighter this squeeze the closer together we are 
getting. 

The CuarrMan. Let us get it from Mr. Wingate now, the fine farmer 
from Georgia: How many acres would you set aside and who would 
determine that, and how much would you suggest that the Government 
assume the cost of setting aside such acreage as you think or may be 
determined as necessary to get out of circulation ? 

Mr. Wrnaare. Senator, I would have to shoot from the hip and 
I don’t mind. I would say take at least 40 million acres out of 
production. 

The Cuatrman. About 10 percent. 

Mr. Wineate. Ten percent of the land. You can study our surplus 
condition and we can get at it, but I would say that is about right. 
I would say that the Government, in the condition we are in today, 
the Government should lease that land from us at a fair rate and 
let us put soil-building practices into effect there. Let us lease it 
for at least 3 to 5 years; not just 1 or 2 years. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a formula as to how the Government 
is to reach a figure for payment on these acres that you take out of 
production ? 

Mr. Wrnearte. Senator, you have different ways. You have 
values—— 

The Cuairman. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Winaare. It would have to be done back on the local level. 
It couldn’t be done from Washington. That never would work. You 
have to come down to the local level, the county committeemen that 
know values and let them appraise it. 

The Cuarrman. Would you place that on a date of return on the 
value of the land, plus taxes? 

Mr. Wrnaate. I would place it on—people in those sections, you 
will find a lot that rent land and you have different type lands being 
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rented and you would have a good cross section. I think you could 
get at itin a very good way. 

The CuarrmMan. Some have suggested that we go so far as to 
give to the farmer a certain percentage of what we would have pro- 
duced on that acre. Would you agree to that or do you think we 
should consider it ? 

Mr. WrnGare. I would hate to figure in the last 3 or 4 years and 
give me what I made on mine. I would rather rent it straight out 
because I have lost money. I just wouldn’t get anything. I think 
to just place it on a rent al basis —— 

The CuarrmMan. Assuming we set aside 10 percent of the acreage, 
would you have the basics or any other crops planted along the same 
line we have been proposing ? 

Mr. Wincare. Under control ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wineate. You would have to keep the basics under control 
maybe a good io but I think maybe a pretty long time, and 
you might be in and out of them. But our big problem is when 
we cut the acreage for basics the farmer is going to put it into some- 
thing else and there is not a crop I know of that is not in a mess. 
You can plant it in anything and it gets into a worse mess. We have 
to make across-the-board basics and nonbasiecs and all. 

The Cuatrman. Assuming we take out of cultivation 10 percent, 
what would be your plan for this coming year for the cotton farmers ¢ 
How much less acreage would you plant to cotton this year if the 
proposal of, say 10 percent, were adopted ? 

Mr. Wrneate. I think we should be realistic here in this. I don’t 
think we are gong to be able to get this bill passed in January in 
time to catch these crops. I wish we could. Do you think we would 
have if we could—— 

The CuatrmMan. That is what we are striving for and why we are 
out here working to get information. We have before us today, 
before the committee, a bill passed by the House reinstating the 
rigid 90-percent supports w ithout any changes. 

Mr. Wrinaate. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, as I indicated before the committee, that in 
itself will not do the job. That is why we are out here trying to get 
new methods if we can find them in order to make this program work. 

Mr. Winearte. Senator, let me be honest with you about this. I 
don’t believe it is humanly possible to get this real big job done here 
in that short atime. You know how things move along. 

The Cuatrrman. If we cannot, we are going to have flexible sup- 
ports, which you say will not do the job. That is the point. We have 
to act not next year, but this year if the next crop is to be affected. 

Mr. Wixcarr. We have passed some laws up there that cost your 
State some cotton acreage. We changed this law every year and got 
caught in Georgia and didn’t get but 73 percent of our acreage planted ; 
aiid another year we changed it _ didn’t get but 80 percent planted, 
and that is moving cotton out. I don’t want to see that ha ypen any 
more that late. Iam ready to go to work on it, but I am afraid this 
big job going back to the House can’t be done in time to catch it. As 
far as 90 percent, we can make that retroactive. You can kill this 
sliding scale right here if you get the bill passed before the crop is 
planted. 
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The Carman. We have to be realistic. If we go to Congress to 
day and pass 90 percent price supports, in my humble judgment it 
would be vetoed. That would not solve the problem. We have to 
add something new that will be acceptable to this administration. 
That is my judgment. 

I want to try, as chairman of this committee, to make ever ye ffort 
to cet a bill out that will become law and will affect next year’s crop. 
That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Wrveare. I will join you and we will, and I don’t want to 
throw any damper on it but it is going to move faster than things have 
been moving. I have had a lot of experience up there. 

The CrHatrrMan. If we wait on the Farm Bureau and some other 
organization it may be next year or the year after before we do it, but 
we will not wait for that. We have gone around this country trying 
to get ideas and it is my hope that the committee itself will act and 
our views will be followed by the organizations throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Wrineate. We won’t argue with you. I am ready to join you 
and push this thing through just as rapidly as it is humanly possible. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Wingate, if we took 40 million acres of land 
oul of production quite a large percentage of that would have to be 
pl anted to grass, would it not ? 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, soil-building crops. 

Senator Younc. Would we not be limited by the amount of grass 
seed available as to the amount of acres we could take out? Some of 
the land taken out of production could be put to other soil-conserving 
practices but I suppose a sizable part of it would have to be seeded to 
sweetclover or grass seeds. 

Mr. WinGAtTE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. If we took out of production, say, 20 million acres, 
I suppose that 5 million acres would have to be seeded in order to 
produce enough grass seed to take additional acres out of production ? 

Mr. Wrinaatre. Yes. 

Senator Youna. In that respect it would create the need of pro- 
ducing still another crop in much larger volume than we are now, that 
of grass seed. 

Mr. Wrineate. Definitely so. It is something they could step into, 
Senator, and you would have to expand it very, very fast and it would 
be a good farmer’s ¢ rop to produce, the grass seed, the cloverseed, all 
those things. 

Senator Youna. In my area sweet clover is a good soil-conserving 
crop and if you do not harvest it within 2 or 3 weeks after the leaves 
are off of it it is no longer good for livestock feed but it does make 
good wildlife cover. 

We have had a lot of testimony from witnesses urging that we 
place the control of production on bushels or bales or other units such 
as that rather than on acres. 

Have you given any thought to that? 

Mr. Wineats. Other than every time we discuss it, I think that is 
one of the worst things we run into, and I don’t think we want to go 
back to it because when you set the number of bushels a man can sell 
off his acreage and let him shoot at that, you have the farmer in the 
worst mess you can put him in. It just won’t work. You are going 
to discourage progress. That is my way of looking at it. 
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[ don’t think you can put it down on balage. If we were running 
a machine out here and turning out plow points we know just how 
far and if you tell me how many I can produce I would run up to that 
and eut the machine off. But when you tell me I can sell so many 
bales and I don’t know how many I will make, under the same con- 
ditions, that makes a bad deal for the farmer as I see it. 

Senator Youna. If he produced too many bales or too many bushels 
he would have to cut down his production the year after. 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Or if he had a poor crop this year and did not 
produce enough bales he would have a bigger allotment next year. 

Mr. Wrinaate. The best the Government can guess they guess wrong 
about 2 million bales a year. They started off with 13 million and 
now it is up to 15 million. 

Senator Youna. I have a vast respect for your judgment on farm 
matters. 

Mr. Wrneate. Senator, I don’t think when you go to figuring what 
a man can produce and have him figure it out—it is hard and I don’t 
believe it would be a good deal. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wingate, assuming that it is possible to set 
aside this 40 million acres, what would be the minimum cotton acre- 
age you would suggest be planted in this country ¢ 

Mr. Wineate. Senator, first I would have to say this. We are going 
to make up our mind if we are going to sell any in foreign countries 
and if we are, decide about what, and I would go right along. 

The Cuamman. That is the method now. That is how we deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. Wrneate. I know it is, but your State Department right up 
there, with all due respect to them, it is about as rotten as I ever 
heard of. I don’t know of anything that could be worse. 

The Cuamman. That is what we are confronted with. Last year 
it became so bad that this year it was my privilege as chairman of 
this committee to appoint a subcommittee headed by my friend, Sena- 
tor Eastland, and this subcommittee discovered that there were a lot 
of roadblocks placed in the way whereby the State Department. in- 
terfered with the sale of some of these commodities. 

Mr. Wineaate. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Have you anything specific you could suggest to 
stop that? 

Mr. Wineate. The only thing—to stop the State Department. 

The CHarrMan. I mean 

Mr. Winaate. Yes, sir; I have one for that, too. 

The CHarrman. Would you cut their salaries off or how would 
you handle it? It is an administrative matter, you know. It is 
something done from the President on down. They say they want it 
that way. 

Mr. Wrnearte. I tell you what, if more of us as Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and farm leaders will burn their hides off all over the 
country. 

The CuatrMan. You cannot move them. 

Mr. Winearr. They are scared of politics. We should tell the 
world what they are doing. That isa bad situation. 

The Cuatrman. There is no doubt about it, that we could move 
it, but another thing you must consider is the subsidy that would 
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have to be paid by the Government. You add all that up together 
and you have a lot of problems that confront us. 

Mr. Wineare. The reason I bring that in about the State Depart- 
ment is if it is going on that way 1 would have to figure out with it 
running that way. If we get it so we can move stuff into the markets 
we would figure a little different story. Regardless, we should have 
an acreage that will run along in line with our production, domestic 
and foreign consumption. 

Senator Eastianp. Is it not true if we get a law to give us an export 
sales program the State Department cannot block it ? 

Mr. Winaate. I wouldn’t say that, Senator. 

Senator Eastrianp. I will say it. 

Mr. Winaate. I don’t know. I hope you can. We would be ready 
to join it. 

Senator EasrLanp. We can pass a law and order it sold. How can 
the State Department block it ? 

Mr. Wineate. If I want to get something done like I want it I 
would rather let you pass the law and let me administer it. 

The CuarrMan. We have no assurance that even if we pass a law 
that the President will sign it. 

Mr. Winaarte. I agree. 

Senator ScHorrre.. I apologize for not having been here. I was 
held up on a long-distance telephone call. 

How would you get rid of these surpluses which are, of course, our 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Wineaate. Senator, I mentioned this. That the Government 
took terrific losses in getting rid of surpluses for industry that they 
put there, scared we would have an all-out war and they piled up a 
lot of them and the War Production Board sold over $42 billion worth 
of surplus stuff for less than $7 billion and took a terrific loss. 

I say we will have to move this stuff into market even if it takes a 
subsidy. 

Senator Scnorrret. The reason I asked that question is because, 
first, you would envision changing the present law wherein we have the 
105 percent parity limitation plus carrying costs; would that have 
to be changed ? 

Mr. Wrineate. Not to sell foreign. 

Senator Scnorrret. Domestically ? 

Mr. Wrveare. I couldn’t recommend that. I certainly wouldn’t 
recommend that you make a change in your domestic setup. 

Senator Scuorrrer. I am asking you. 

Mr. Winaarte. No, sir; I wouldn't do that. I was talking about the 
foreign, getting rid of it in foreign countries. We have to subsidize 
there. Iam opposed to subsidizes in this country. 

Senator ScHorrret. Now let me ask you this: Have you or your 
organization—I know you must have—checked into the condition of 
some of the surpluses? Take for instance, wheat. I doubt whether 
30 percent of the wheat that the Government owns is good millable 
wheat. That is tragic as far as I am concerned, to pile up a type of 
wheat that is not wanted in human consumption. 

Would you advocate turning some of that loose for feed in any part 
of the United States at all? 

Mr. Wrnaarte. Senator, there is a world of it not fit for anything but 
feed. We have to get it to feed. The quicker you get those poor, off 
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grades of wheat out of the people’s way—we are loaded the same way 
with cotton. We havea lot of sorry cotton in the loan. 

I think we need to do a lot of work on our grading system and get 
our stored commodities like wheat, cotton, and other things so we will 
have a real marketable commodity in there and not put heavy loans 
on these sorry commodities. 

Senator ScHuorrre.. I agree with you, and I am glad to hear you 
note that. 

Do you feel that a good loan differential in favor of the good milling 
erades of wheat, or in cotton the good grades of cotton, should all com- 
mand a higher loan value, the sreby discouraging the production of the 
lower or poorer grades ? 

Mr. Wineate. Well, I would say put your good grades in at a fair 
price, but I would discourage the low with lower loans. 

Senator Scuorrre.. Your organization would have no objection to 
that ? 

Mr. Wineate. Not a bit, sir. ° 

Senator ScHorrret. Have you had any difficulty down here about 
the very marginal type of farmer, that with these acreage cuts he is 
cut so low that he is moving out of the farm economy ? 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorpret. Would you, or do you advocate any minimum 
consideration that should ™ given to that individual whether he be 
cotton, rice, wheat, corn, or any of these other types of farmer that 
fall into that clenatlieation? In other words, should we have a mini- 
mum before starting to cut acreages / 

Mr. Winearr. Let me say my organization is not on record to stop 
any minimum and I don’t mind saying what I think myself about it. 
I want to say this: I think this soil bank program that we were talking 
about a while ago will put us in a position that these small farmers 
can sell something besides basic commodities and get some money 
out of it. He can take 2 or 3 cattle or a few hogs and sell other com- 
modities and get something out of it if those prices are right and that 
is what we should do. 

I think that will help that small farmer, but on that small acerage 
I can only give you this: the experience they have had in burley, and 
they really were sick over that. They started out on that several years 
ago with a minimum acreage and now they are all down to the mini- 
mum acreage. 

The CHarrMANn. I am glad to note so many Congressmen and Con- 
gresswomen from Georgia are here. I wish to say that on our trip so 
far, we have before us today the largest number of Congressmen from 
any State. Weare very much pleased with that. 

In addition to the ones I mentioned a moment ago we have Con- 
gresswoman Blitch, Congressman Pilcher, and my good friend, Con- 
gressman Preston. 

Mr. Wincare. On that small acreage deal I would like to come back 
to that. One thing that will help these small-acreage fellows is if we 
can get premeasurement of acres. We have a world of small farmers 
and you go out and he measures his acreage and he can’t get it just 
right. And no criticism; I am not inclined to criticize somebody. 
The ‘y are doing the best they can. But you get a man to come out there 
from ASC and measure it and get a second one to measure it and you 
can get some people that think they really know and measure it, and 
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they will all get different measurements. That farmer is tired plow- 
ing under and so he plows up and tries to keep from running over 
and it is cutting his acreage all along. It is cutting his acreage. 

If we could get this acreage premeasured and staked off and penal- 
ties for farmers after that, and let them go back to see if it is planted, 
you would help us keep from losing very much needed acreage that 
we are losing. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact that on a lot of the controlled acres, 
a farmer plants a little more so that in the event that what he plants 
does not come up he can a it up? 

Mr. Wineare. No, si 

The CuarrmMan. We baba a different situation in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Wrnaare. Not one out of a thousand will do it here in this 
State. We are trying to be honest and do our part and we are losing 
acres. 

The CHarrmMan. We have had evidence to indicate that in many 
States in the planting of wheat it is common practice to plant much 
more acreage than that which is allocated and then later on plow it up. 
You say that is not the practice in Georgia 

Mr. Wrnea'e. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Whatever acres the farmer thinks is the correct 
measurement is what he plants? 

Mr. Wrnearte. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Then he takes a chance that the acreage he meas- 
ured will correspond with the measurement that will be made by 
whoever does it later ? 

Mr. Winaate. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Now, I am very anxious for this committee to 
obtain from you, if you will, any other plans as to the disposition of 
this surplus. You mentioned, and we are in agreement, that the State 
Department has been in the way and that they do not want to hurt, 
as it were, the economy of other countries by dumping our cotton. 

Mr. Wineare. That is right. 

The CHamman. Now, do you not believe that it is a matter that is 
really in the hands of the President? Do you not think he is the one, 
if he would only tell the Secretary of State to do it, it would be done? 

Mr. Wrnaate. No question; and I don’t believe you can pass a law 
and get it signed. In other words, if the President vetoes it—I 
think you are just up against that and you will have to decide that 
later. 

The CuHarrman. Are there any other suggestions you have, Mr. 
Wingate? 

Senator EastLanp. Let me ask a question there. 

Mr. Wingate, I agree we have to keep controls. I want to ask you 
this question: We were under acreage controls back in the 1930’s. 
They were taken off in 1943. What was the surplus of cotton at that 
time? 

Mr. Wineate. They were taken off in 1943? 

Senator Eastrianp. Or the 1944 crop. 

Mr. Wrneate. The surplus of cotton at that time was about 10 
million bales. 

Senator Easttanp. Was it not 13 million bales? 
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Mr. Wrnaate. It was a staggering surplus, I know. We took them 
off before 1943, didn’t we? 

Senator Easttanp. We took them off in 1943 for the crop of 1944. 

Mr. Wrineate. Yes, we had so much we let controls stay on while 
the war was on. What was the surplus? 

Senator Eastnanp. Was it not around 13 million bales? 

Mr. Wrnearte. I wouldn’t say it wasn’t. While he is looking it up 
I will say we were blessed with surpluses when these two wars came 
on. 

Senator Eastianp. I think we can use this surplus as a blessing. 

The Cuatrman. World War IT and this little skirmish we had in 
Korea, which was also a war in my humble judgment, took some of 
the cotton, too. 

Senator Eastianp. Is it not true that up until that time under con- 
trols we had built up the biggest surplus in history at that time? 

Mr. Wrneate. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. Now we have been under controls in 1954 and 
1955 

Mr. Wrnaate. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. How much have we added to the surplus in 
those 2 years? 

Mr. Wrneate. We have added, we are adding nearly 2 million 
bales this year and we added about 2 or 3 last year—2 or 214. 

Senator Easttanp. We have a surplus now of over 14 million bales, 
right at 14 mililon bales, of which the Government at the end of 
this cotton year will own 11 million bales. 

Mr. Wrnaarte. I don’t believe they figure there will be a surplus of 
14 million. 

The Cuatrman. The estimate is we will have a carryover of 14 
million bales at the end of this cotton year. 

Mr. Brooks. Between 14 and 15. 

Mr. Wrnearte. I will say we added 8 million bales this year, then. 

Mr. Brooxs. That was due, one of the main reasons our exports 
will fall off. 

Senator Easrranp. About 2 million bales. Now, does that not 
show that while we have got to keep controls that the emphasis has 
to be on expanded markets for cotton and selling it and getting it 
used up ? 

Mr. Wrnaate. I am in agreement. Part of my recommendation 
on this plan is to help us get a law passed that will allow the farmers, 
say the cotton producers, to call for referendum and let them vote and 
see if they want to assess themselves say, a cent a pound, a dollar a 
bale, $15 million this year, for research and promotion. 

Senator Eastitanp. Have you any figures on the difference in the 
competitive position in the United States between cotton and rayon? 

Mr. Wineate. Well, rayon is really making inroads on us. 

Senator Eastianp. I know it is making inroads. 

Mr. Wrneatr. What do you mean? 

Senator Eastnanp. Have you any figures as to the competitive 
advantage that rayon has over cotton, if any? I do not know. 

Mr. Wrneare. The rayon people are spending approximately $60 
million a year on research on synthetics and cotton—that takes in 
all—cotton about 12. 
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Senator Easttanp. Do you have figures on rayon’s competitive 
advantage on cotton pricewise ? 

Mr. Wrneate. They have a little advantage. 

Senator Easrianp. Do you think we have to meet that? 

Mr. Wrneate. I have it here. 1945 the per capita consumption of 
all fibre was 29.6 pounds of which 22.2 pounds was cotton, 4.7 pounds 
man-made fibers; in 1954 the per ec apita consumption was 32.6 pounds 
of which 21.8 pounds was cotton, 8.2 pounds man-made fiber. 

Per capita consumption increased by 3 pounds; cotton decreased 
0.4. Man-made fiber increased 3.5 pounds per capita. 

They are making inroads, but one of the main reasons, Senator, 
is that we are not. promoting and doing the research to push our 
cotton. 

Senator Eastianp. That has a lot to do with it, but I ask you if 
you have any figures on the advantage pricewise ? 

Mr. Wrinaarte. Yes, sir; and we are going to have to sell cotton 
on its demand. You can produce cotton cheaper than we can or I 
can. 

Senator Eastianp. I have not been able to do that. I have read it. 

Mr. Wrnaare. I know about your farm. I am not going to argue 
with the Senator. 

Senator Easrianp. I am just asking you for some information. 
Frankly, I do not know. 

Mr. Wrneate. I am trying to tell you the figures, and the best I 
have are from Dr. Mack Horne whom I consider one of the most out- 
standing economists in this Nation on cotton, and the lowest produe- 
tion cost he has been able to figure out is 21% cents a pound in the far 
west in your irrigated, completely mechanized area. It comes down. 
In our section in Georgia it costs us on an average, for mechanized 
farming, 30 cents a pound. 

Senator, if we go out to compete with synthetics pricewise and 
don’t take advantage of the real advantage we have of a commodity 
that they can’t touch if we will stay in that, we are lost here in 
Georgia. 

Senator Eastianp. I think there is a lot of merit in that statement, 
but I am trying to get in the record what rayon’s advantage is price- 
wise, just a statement of — What is it? Do you know the figures? 

Mr. Wrvaare. No, sir; I don’t know. But it is 3 or 4 cents a pound. 

Senator Eastianp. Is it not true that if the per capita consumption 
of cotton in the United States leveled off and we retained the same 
per capita consumption we have got right now that every 5 or 6 years, 
domestically we would consume a million more bales of cotton due 
to the increased population of the country ? 

Mr. Wrineater. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Proceed, Mr. Wingate. 

Mr. Wineare. I believe with this research program I am talking 
about it will allow farmers to step in and if they want to assist their 
own commodities by research and promotion I think that will be a 
wonderful way to help move some of our commodities out of the way. 

Now, Senator, I could go on across the board a little further on this 
soil bank business. Somebody asked the question the other day: What 
would you do out west where they rent land from the Government for 
grazing? He can’t take out Government land, but if he is grazing so 
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many acres, a thousand head of cattle, he can cut to 800 or 900, what- 
ever is his percentage and that would grow more grass and better grass 
on that land. 

It will help the wheat man, the grain sorghum man. It will help 
all of us, this soil bank program, and there is no W ay to get the job 
done without the Government helping us. And I think it can be 
done that way. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to repeat the question I asked a while 
ago. Assuming we were to take out of production 10 percent of the 
acreage or 40 million acres, you would still have the controls on? 

Mr. Wingate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And what would be the minimum acreage that you 
would set aside for cotton production for this coming year? 

Mr. Wineate. I would say set aside, I wouldn’t set aside any more 
than has been set aside. 

The Crarrman. Thope not. You would have to do less, probably. 

Mr. Wrneate. I would give as much acreage as you are giving 
right now. 

The Cuamman. In the probability of producing the same? 

Mr. Wrinearte. No, sir, because we won't. I would just gamble my 
neck we won't do this again in quite a few years. We could come up 
easily with 9 million bales next year. We are doing a big job here 
but you let old man weather come in and he can show you a thing or 
two. Weareuptoabaleanacre. It can change. 

My idea is we have to produce something on these farms to live on. 
And the acreage that we have is set up on the basis of a 5 year’s average 
to produce 10 million bales. We know our consumption is not going 
down. That should reduce it. I say I wouldn’t go below that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wingate, have you any pla in to offer as to di- 
verted acres? What would you do with those ? 

Mr. Wineare. Your soil bank business will take care of them. 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about the acres that are diverted from 
cotton. Would you . ant to let a farmer plant that diverted acreage to 
whatever he desires? 

Mr. Wineate. Senator, we misunderstand each other about my plan 
because the soil bank plan, if you take 400 million out I don’t mean 
that man to take that out and then a whole lot more. 

The Cuatrman. Let us be specific. Suppose a farmer had 500 acres 
of cotton he planted last year. 

Mr. Wingate. Yes. 

The Cuairman. This year it becomes necessary to cut him a hundred 
acres. What would you do with that hundred acres? 

Mr. Wingate. If your soil-bank business is in operation and—what 
isthe trouble? I thought you were going to ask me a question. 

The Cuamman. I am asking for an answer. 

Mr. Wrneate. Let us say that man has a thousand acres and he has 
got 500 acres of cotton and the soil bank business is in and he has a 
hundred acres out. That is 10 percent of cultivation that is out and 
he has to cut a hundred acres on his cotton. He is even with the board. 

The Cuarrman. Let us say he cuts 200 acres. What do you do with 
the extra land? You understand my question ? 

Mr. Wrineate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. What would you do with such diverted acres as may 
be necessary to cut back on any of these basics ? 
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Mr. Wrnaare. I would plant—— 

The CHarrmaNn. Would you permit the farmer to plant what he 
wants? 

Mr. WinGate. You would have that if you have 40 million acres out 
of production; you would need to plant it to something else. 

Senator ScHorPret. Would you let him plant it to wheat? 

Mr. Wrneate. Senator, we are assuming we have our basic crops still 
under control and he couldn’t plant it to wheat under the law and I 
wouldn’t say plant it to wheat. But if you get 40 million acres out 
you will have more commodities, watermelons up and down and fruits 
and vegetables and everything. If you get that much out you will have 
other crops you can sw itch to and get a good price. 

The Cuamman. Is it your judgment by cutting out 10 percent you 
would not need to do anything about diverted acres ? 

Mr. Wineare. That would solve your diverted acres. 

The Cuairman. That would solve it? 

Mr. Winaate. Yes. 

Senator ScnHoepre.. At a number of these meetings we have been 
holding we have heard in many places the suggestion that so long as 
we have these tremendous surpluses we have to have acreage cuts, 
along the very same line Senator Ellender asked, we have asked about 
cross compliance. 

We have another thing in here that is very important in our section 
of the country and that is these reclamation and irrigation projects. 
Many witnesses indicated we ought to cut those down until this sur- 
plus is moved off. Do you haye an opinion? 

Mr. Wineate. [certainly do. I think we should slow down on some 
of that until, I don’t say you should come to a dead standstill, but I 
just want to say that I have five little grandchildren and I can’t ima- 
gine what they are going to be up against when they get may age. If 
people don’t change their habits in this country and don’t chs ange our 
way of doing things, we will have double the population we have 
today. I didn’t mean it just that way, Senator. 

The CHarrMan. We had a witness in Texas whom we asked about 
a way to curtail or limit production of poultry. She said kill all the 
roosters. 

Mr. Wrnaate. Senator, really and truly I inadvertently made that 
statement, but I want to tell you what did happen. I heard a man in 
a high position saying farmers would become antiquated and taking 
pills. I will be glad Tam gone if that time comes. 

Senator Youne. I wonder if we can go back to the soil bank and 
diverted acres. If you took 40 million acres out of production as you 
suggested, could not that 40 million acres be the same as your diverted 
acres, one and the same? 

Mr. Wrveate. That is my point. The question Senator Young 
asked and Senator Ellender asked is about my diverted acres. The 
40 million is the diverted acres and if it is not it has to be 45 or drop 
back. 

Senator Youne. They could be one and the same acres? 

Mr. Wrnaarte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If it is not equal, if 10 percent does not equal these 
diverted acres I am speaking of, and it could happen even under the 
plan you propose for cotton, you want the same acreage as we had last 
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year. Some have suggested that if we have diverted acres increase it; 
instead of 17 million acres make it 22. 

Mr. Wineaate. That is my idea. The soil bank acreage, if 40 mil- 
lion acres was not enough, take more. That is your diverted acreage 
you are taking completely out. 

The CuarrMan. So you would not permit these diverted acres to be 
planted to any other crop that would compete with other producers of 
commodities that are in trouble? 

Mr. Wrinaate. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is the point. 

Mr. Wrneate. My point is this 

The Cuarrman. That is the point I am after. 

Mr. Wrinaate. I am going to give you my answer. If 40 million 
acres, if you have to have diverted acres after taking out 40 million in 
soil bank, you haven’t got my soil bank plan in operation. My soil 
bank plan takes out every acre you need for diverted acres. You know 
that thing was thrown in, Mr. Benson threw it in and he was never 
any happier than when he had it out of his lap. That was the hottest 
thing he ever had, that diverted acreage. 

Senator Youn«e. Forty million acres you suggest now, is that not 
far in excess of our diverted acres? 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, sir. It is in excess of our diverted acres. 

Senator Easttanp. Let me see if I understand. Say a farmer 
takes 40 acres out of cotton and then he has a cotton allotment of 40 
acres and he has 60 other acres on his farm. Now what you say is that 
he must plant his cotton allotment, 40-acre allotment, he must put the 
LO acres he takes out of cotton in legumes? 

Mr. WinGate. That is right, 

Senator Easttanp. Something that will build up the soil. 

Mr. Wineoare. That is right. 

Senator Easritanp. Then he can plant what he wants to on the 
other 60 as long as it is not in a crop that. is under control ? 

Mr. Wrnearte. That is exactly right. That is the plan. 

Now, Senator, let me—— 

Senator Easttanp. Let me make this statement. You made a 
statement that I am very much interested in that I think is sound; very 
sound. You think that the acreage, cotton acreage, should be meas- 
ured in advance so that there will be no underplanting? 

Mr. Wineate. That is right. 

Senator Easrianp. It is true the arid regions in the West have been 
planting their allotments pretty well? 

Mr. Wrnaare. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. Because they have planted their allotments and 
Georgia has underplanted they have gained a history and have taken 
cotton acreage away from the State of Georgia. 

Mr, Wrnearte. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. When the West gains 1 acre how many acres 
does it cost the Southeast; it is about 3? 

Mr. Wrineate. At least 3; when the West gains 1 it costs them just 
—_ 3 down here in Georgia on an average. 

I don’t want to take up “too much time, but I would like to go back 

here—we have discussed the soil bank business—I would like to go 
back one more second to our price-support program. 
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Now, gentlemen, we have surplus of labor a lot of times and I don’t 
believe there is anybody that would advocate flexing labor’s wages to 
balance off things. But that would come nearer balancing and get- 
ting cheap prices quicker than the farmer taking a little slide. Iam 
not saying that. I know we don’t want to flex wages. I am just show- 
ing you this thing is not right down here on us. 

Now to back up the 90 percent. I want to use wheat. We all eat 
bread. And the farmers in 1946 were receiving $2.85 a bushel on an 
average for wheat and a loaf of bread was 13 cents. That is a pound 
loaf of bread. That same loaf of bread tody is selling for 19 cents 
a loaf and wheat is 80 cents a bushel cheaper than it was in 1946. 

Do you think if they had given those wheat. farmers this year 90 
percent support that the bread price would be any different? You 
wouldn’t know it. The very fact that they did not get 90 percent 
support, it cost the wheatgrowers, Senator Young, over $145 million 
this year. And next year with your new parity formula in effect 
and your flexing further down to 76 percent, it is going to cost the 
wheat producers alone over $390 million. I am going to tell you, 
gentlemen, that that spells a lot in the pocketbook of the wheat farm- 
ers in buying the needs for the families. 

Senator Youna. I am glad you mentioned the parity formulas. 
Are you in favor of letting the so-called nadetaca parity formula 
go into effect ? 

Mr. Wineate. The modernized parity is not even a 20th cousin to 
parity. Whoever heard of a 10-year moving average being parity? 

Senator Youna. I agree. 

Mr. Winaate. I hope they can do something about it. 

The Cuartrman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Winearte. No, sir; I have taken up too much time. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Russetn. I have no questions, but I would like to observe 
in view of Mr. Wingate’s last answer that there are some details on 
which the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, its president and mem- 
bers do not agree with the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. That is what I meant when I stated a 
while ago that even in your own organization you did not have agree- 
ment and that goes for flexible as well as rigid. 

Mr. Wrncarte. I am sorry to say we have had an awful split in there, 
but it is something we have to work out ourselves. 

The Cuatrman. You better do it soon. 

Mr. Wingate. They are coming closer. I am not joking. We are 
getting closer together the tighter this thing gets, and I believe we 
will do something at this convention. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Next is Mr. Boswell Stevens. I know 
you have a written statement. 


STATEMENT OF BOSWELL STEVENS, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, JACKSON, MISS. 


Mr. Stevens Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Have you anything new to add to what Mr. Win- 
gate has stated? 
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Mr. Stevens I think so, sir. I think it is a little varied. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Stevens. Shall I read the statement and subject myself to 
questions 4 

The CuHatrman. Do as you please, sir. 

Mr. Srevens. I would like to read it as president of the organiza- 
tion, if you don’t mind. 

The CrarrMan. Do so. 

Mr. Srevens. I am Boswell Stevens, a farmer of Macon, Miss., and 
president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation. 

We thank you most sincerely for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee. You were kind to let us appear at this hearing espe- 
cially as we were not able to be heard at Alexandria, La., on the 9th 
and 10th of November. 

The Cuarrman. Why was that? 

Mr. Srevens. I will explain it further along. 

The CHamrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srevens. We feel, however, that we had a valid reason for 

requesting this opportunity here rather than at Alexandria. We were 
in our annual meeting at which time the official voting delegates from 
each of the 82 county farm bureaus are assembled and our State 
policies are determined and the recommendations made to the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

We believe the policies determined are the thinking of the vast 
majority of our membership due to the democratic procedure we 
pursue to determine the majority opinion. 

This statement seems to be verified by the growth of our organiza- 
tion since I became its president in 1950. At that time we had slightly 
more than 16,000 members. In 1955 we have 46,274 farm families as 
members of the Mississippi Farm Bureau—a county farm bureau in 
each of the 82 counties against 54 county farm bureaus in 1950. 

From the information and the interest shown it seems safe to assume 
we will have more than 50,000 members in 1956. 

For your information we would like to explain our method of arriv- 
ing at the opinions of our members. Under our bylaws it becomes 
the duty of the President to appoint the members of the State resolu- 
tions committee. This task has been simplified some by the sugges- 
tion of one of the former members of the resolutions committee in 
that one person is appointed from each of the 20 districts that the 
farm bureau has divided the State into, based on potential members 
in such district. Even with this guide, care must be taken that the 
committee is fairly appointed by interest, not allowing the committee 
to become overbalanced with representatives from a single segment 
of our varied agriculture. 

There is also appointed, in addition to the 20 representatives from 
the districts, 5 women on the committee. These 5 usually represent 
the State and 4 district coordinators between the farm bureau and 
the home demonstration council. This organization has approxi- 
mately 25,000 members throughout the width and breadth of the State. 
We find that we can work very closely together and they are most 
helpful in legislative matters. 

This State resolutions committee meets from 4 to 6 weeks prior to 
the annual meeting to review county farm bureau recommendations 
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and to have before it representatives of various organizations and 
agencies, trying to arrive at the best recommendations to propose to 
the delegates. After the committee has spent sufficient time in review- 
ing recommendations and resolutions and hearing testimony, they 
put into printed form the State’s recommendations. These are pre- 
pared and sent to the county farm bureaus to be studied by the mem- 
bership. They can amend, delete, or oppose any section or sections 
or the suggestions in their entirety. 

Their voting delegates are instructed on what position to take on 
each topic. The last day of the State meeting is the business session. 
The voting delegates from the 82 counties, who had been selected by 
the membership in the counties in proportion to the membership in 
the county, are approved by the credentials committee and seated. 

The resolutions committee has been in session many times to review 
any change or deletions and additions since sending the proposals to 
the counties. 

On Thursday, November 10—that is why we couldn’t be at Alex- 
andria—the delegates determined the 1956 policies of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Cotton continues to be our No. 1 money crop; therefore, I would 
like to quote you the opinion of these delegates with comment and 
briefly refer to other interests of our agricultural economy : 

We recognize fully the impact of synthetics, foreign and domestic, 
and foreign cotton acreage expansion on our long-time historical share 
of the world cotton market. We are unable to visualize the rec apture 
and maintenance of our share of the total market without meeting 
price competition. 





Price competition can be provided in either of three ways: By the producer, by 
the Government, or by both in cooperation. 

High cotton production costs, brought about by Government action in minimum 
wages, tariffs, and other concessions to labor and industry, so handicap the United 
States producer that he is unable to make the necessary price adjustments to 
meet this competition alone. Since the situation is primarily the result of 
Government action, particularly the restrictive sales policies of the State De- 
partment, Government must assume its share of the pricing necessary to recapture 
and maintain our share of the world cotton industry. 

We insist that the Government develop, announce, and carry out a cotton 
export sales program to accomplish this end in cooperation with price adjust- 
ments by the producer. Any failure of immediate satisfactory administrative 
action on a cotton export program should be remedied by mandatory legislation 
by the Congress. Any such announcement, or necessary legislative action, must 
provide adequate protection for domestic cotton mills through import quotas or 
tariff regulations. 

In order to provide the producer’s part of price adjustment in the cotton export 
market, and to meet the competition of domestic synthetics, we recommend that 
the basis for application of cotton support prices be changed from seven-eighth- 
inch Middling to 1-inch Middling and price supports be retained at 90 percent 
of parity through the set-aside or by legislation, and that compensating increases 
in acreage allotments be made above that provided in the law. 


Senator EastLanp. About what price concession 

Mr. Srevens. We know what it is. We figured that out, based on 
present pricing. 

Senator Eastianp. It would be about 314 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Srevens. It will be approximately—w ell, it might have varied 
in the last 30 days, I haven’t figured it in 30 days, but 30 days ago the 
difference would be about 2.40. Then you have got your moving 
parity formula that will become effective the 1st day of January and 
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then you might sheiee it, but at the present time it becomes Iaw the 
Ist of January as I understand it and at that time it was about 85 
points and you had the 2 together and it is a little over 3 cents. 

Senator Eastianp. Proceed. 

Mr. Srevens. We urge legislation to prevent cotton of less than 1 
inch in staple being tendered for certificated stock purposes on any 
exchange or board “of trade in the United States, and that on the 
application of such legislation the CCC clean up the current certificated 
stocks. 

We deplore the actions of private American capital in expanding 
old, and developing new, cotton-producing areas in foreign countries 
under the protection of our price-support umbrella in competition 
with United States producers for the world export market as detri- 
mental not only to cotton producers but to our entire economy. 

I would like to delete the next paragraph as it has no bearing. We 
were under terrible pressure preparing this. 

Cotton farmers are as all other people and would like to have as 
high income as is possible to have, but we must be realistic. They are 
quite sure now if we are to have any future as cotton producers we must 
regain our foreign trade and also increase our domestic consumption. 

Our people believ e we must offer for export a quality product at a 
competitive price. 

It is quite apparent that we have lost many of our former accounts 
and now to regain this trade we must offer special inducements, either 
in quality or price or both. 

There are other legislative acts that we believe will help. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act should be vigorously 
pushed and liberalized. 

Public Law 480 has great possibilities and with the agricultural 
attachés now under the Department of Agriculture there ‘should be a 
renewed effort to regain exports of agricultural products. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question on reciprocal trade agree- 
ments? Would you think it would be a good idea before people from 
farm States vote for reenactment of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act that we insist that there be at least one farmer on the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. Stevens. We farmers wouldn’t object to it. We will put it 
that way. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Stevens. 3. Buy Ameri ican Act should be repealed. 

4. Subsidy for American shipping should be in the form of a direct 
subsidy if needed and not a subterfuge. 

). Sufficient credit for export is desirable. 

}. S. 2170 should be enacted to permit reasonable substitution. 

There will be others, bills introduced which help us accomplish 
the end we desire and we hope everyone will exert every effort to pass 
such legislation. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by No. 5, sufficient credit for 
export is desirable ? 

Mr. Srevens. They have been hampered, sir, I think particularly 
in their insurance, getting this cotton shipped into foreign countries 
there. That may have been somewhat rectified but it is my under- 
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standing that they are not completely able to ship this cotton in and 
maintain stocks in these for eign countries and they were prior to the 
Second World War. 

The Carman. Does your plan envision a fund created by the 
Federal Government for that purpose ? 

Mr. Stevens. We will have to set up some sort of insurance program 
that will justify these boys in sending this cotton into these foreign 
countries to maintain these stocks where it will be readily available 
to the mills as needed. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Srevens. There is much talk of the two-price system. With 
this we cannot agree. To hold the domestic price at a high level and 
export price at a lower level would be unfair to our own mills and our 
consumer and at the same time open the doors wider for expansion 
of the manmade fiber field. 

The CHarrmMan. Suppose we have export controls. Would you 
change your mind on this paragraph ? 

Mr. Svevens. Export controls / 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; I mean import controls of the commodities 
that may be produced from this cheaper cotton. 

Mr. Stevens. I think we are dealing with synthetics there. 

The CuatrMan. We have had proposals that would have the effect 
of permitting the cotton to be sold on a competitive basis with world 
prices and since the foreigners would get cheaper cotton we would 
then have the proposal to limit their exportation to our country of the 
finished — 

Mr. Stevens. I think you have to do that. Japan is an example of 
that today. I “think that : mentioned earlier we are going to have to 
do something about it. I don’t think we could sell this cotton com- 
petitively in the world market, if it happened to be several cents or a 
given amount below our price and open the doors to let them come 
in. It would have to be on a quota system. 

The CuarrmMan. You would not object to the sale of this American 
cotton abroad at a cheaper rate than the domestic manufacturer would 
pay for it provided you protect against importation ? 

Mr. Srevens. I think it will have to be worked out on that basis. 

The CHarrman. The committee cannot handle both. We have the 
Finance Committee to handle one and the Agriculture Committee 
the other. To make it operative the two acts would have to be adopted 
=1multaneously. 

Proceed. 

Senator Scnuorrre,. Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention one 
thing. You say we ought to liberalize trade. At one of our meetings 
we were presented with some exhibits, pretty compelling to me, what 
we saw. Here was an American blouse, manufactured in this coun- 
try, $3.30 or 40-some cents 

The CuHarrMan. $3.89. 

Senator Scuorrre.. The same type, looked the same, felt the same— 
I am no expert—the price was just a little over $1 and it came from 
Japan. 

Now they are pretty good at moving out in to these things and I 
have every reason to believe these other countries will follow suit. I 
think you are putting your finger on something important. What 
will we do about that if we liberalize trade policies ? 
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Mr. Srevens. We would get something in turn for reciprocal trade 
agreements. At the same time in the case of Japan that is a hot 
question today and they are flooding this country with manufactured 
goods from Japan out of this cotton produced some in this country 
and some in other countries. 

We have to set up quotas and not let them flood this country. 

Senator Scnorrret. I can see where your textile industry w ill be up 
against a serious problem and if that competition is tough they will 
say “I cannot take thousands of bales of your good cotton because I 
cannot make it up and compete.” 

Mr. Stevens. We know that and they are our best customers and 
we want them protected as far as possible. And that is the reason 
we think in cases like Japan we will have to set up quotas on those 
boys and not let them flood it. 

A few years ago, I am told, they had a voluntary agreement of the 
amount of import this country could take from Japan and it was 
recognized as an agreement, a gentleman’s agreement. They don’t 
think now a gentleman’s agreement would work with the Japanese 
mills and therefore you have to do it by act of Congress. 

Senator Scnorprer. Today, of course, it is Japanese, but tomorrow 
it may be be our British friends or South American friends or India 
or someplace else. It is a problem we have to recognize. It is a touch 
and go picture. 

Mr. Srevens. I agree, but in reciprocal trade agreements, don’t you 
have your committee set up and they don’t go into this thing unless 
they feel that this country would gain something by letting an im- 
port of a product come in? 

Senator ScuorrreL. The problem is how will you get rid of your 
cotton if this thing goes on? You would not be able to sell too 
much of it domestic cally, more than you are now selling, and you will 
ship it over and cut the price and let those fellows come in. We are 
in trouble on wheat but you may be in more trouble on cotton. 

Mr. Srevens. I doubt it. They are both bad enough. 

Senator Scnorrren.. All right. 

Mr. Srevens. It is unfortunate that there has developed two fac- 
tions regarding prices. One the high rigid and the other the flexible 
each claiming to be the salvation of the farmer. 

These have been talked about so much that many people have lost 
sight that there can be any other solution. 

"The philosophy of the American farmer is to produce and produce 
abundantly, but with tremendous surpluses we realize we must curtail 
production to permit absorption of the surpluses. 

We approve in principle the idea of the soil-fertility bank. It is 
more feasible to spend a reasonable amount of money to build fer- 
tility in the soil for an emergency than to pay fixed warehouse charges 
and have the products go out of condition. 

We quote our 1956 resolution regarding same: 


We recognize that many problems would arise, and inequities result in the 
application of diverted acreage controls. However, the nonbasics, with 0—90 
percent support prices based on supply, must have some protection from the 
production of diverted acres of the 75-90 percent supported basics when controls 
are applied. Therefore we prefer and endorse the soils bank except for absorb- 
ing a large portion of diverted acres to reduce overall production to meet real 
market demand. 
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The application of the soils-bank concept must not be rigid enough to legis- 
late scarcities to the extent that we price our market high enough to lose present 
export markets or encourage importation to meet domestic needs. Rentals must 
be commensurate with those prevailing in the several basic commodity areas 
and on a voluntary basis. Concessions as to percentage of acreage, price, and 
penalties should be provided for the smaller farms. 

Historical plantings of nonbasics and the relative supply of basics should be 
considered in historical commodity areas in determining the duration and can- 
cellation of rental contracts. 

Present legislation for production controls and price supports should be con- 
tinued after the adoption and application of the soils-bank concept except as 
provided for in other sections of these resolutions. 

Few farmers can afford to take diverted acres out of production 
with no income from these acres, yet, if not restricted we could find 
ourselves faced with enormous surpluses in other fields that the same 
isn’t true at the present time. 

Our dairy 6 Shires is in better position than we found ourselves 
in a year ago. We have no direct resolution regarding this position, 
but I being a dairyman also have checked with many “dairymen and 
all agree that we are in a better position. 

The Cuarrman. That is in Mississippi ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Most dairymen in our State are worrying for fear that too many 
will now go back into or go into the dairy business. 

I have just attended the executive committee meeting of the Ameri- 

can Dairy Association. Representatives from 44 of the 48 States were 

In attendance officially at this meeting. Representatives of many 
other dairy organizations were in attendance. It was the sentiment of 
all that the dairy industry was in a healthier position than had been 
the case for several years and all hoped no change would take place 
legislatively. 

‘Senator Youne. Is it not true that with respect to the dairy-support 
program, the Federal Government has done more for dairying than 
for any others in the last 2 years? 

Mr. STevens. Yes. 

Senator Young. For the fiscal year ending July 1, 1955, the cost of 
the dairy-support program was over $440 million; the year before, 
$150 million; before that practically nothing. We have given away 
a lot of dairy surpluses. We converted dried milk to livestock feed. 
If the Department of Agriculture was as aggressive to get rid of sur- 
pluses = others as we have been with dairy we would be in better 
shape. I do not want to condemn them for what they did in dairying, 
but I would hope they do the same thing for other commodities. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; I would, too. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Srevens. Beef-cattle production, though not comparable with 
the war years when every businessman, lawyer, or doctor went into 
the business, seems to have stabilized; and the real cattleman seems to 
be settling down to a normal operation. 

We hope the next Congress will provide a method to allow farmers 
to grow small grains for ‘their own need regardles of quota oo 
in the event he t uses this production on his own farm, not to be sold or 
loan made for the commodity. This plan in the South would not take 
any market from the producers of these grains, but would allow the 
farmer to maintain his cattle in a better physical condition. 

64440—56—pt. 6-3 
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Our agriculture is varied and we can grow many crops and produce 
livestock in abundance, all of which will be needed in a long-range 
program as our population increases and our farmers become fewer 
in numbers, 

Much has been said about small farmers. Certainly a farmer who 
has ability should be provided the tools in the form of adequate credit 
to convert the small unit into a larger unit that could be made eco- 
nomically sound, 

We continue to approve an expanded program for research and 
education. Many farmers through commodity organizations are mak- 
ing contributions to research and education, but limited income is 
so “widely scattered they must rely more or less on Government for 
more of this program. 

We continue to support rural roads and truckline-highway systems, 
REA, and farmer cooperatives. Farmers must preserve the right 
to do collectively for themselves what they can’t do alone. 

The growing and protection of timber should be encouraged. Ade- 
quate appropriation for research to control insects and diseases in 
our forests should be provided. 

One of our youngest agricultural enterprises in Mississippi is the 
production of tung oil. This was encouraged by the Government dur- 
ing the war years to produce sufficient amount of high-grade oil for 
defense needs. Today importation of these oils is a very serious threat 
to these producers. 

We thank you again for the privilege of appearing. We know you 
gentlemen have a Herculean task, but have every confidence in your 
ability to solve the problems. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Srevens. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. The next is Mr. George Bazemore and Mr. M. M. 
Kimbrell. 


STATEMENT OF M. M. KIMBRELL, VICE PRESIDENT, GEORGIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, THOMPSON, GA. 


Mr. Kiwprect. Mr, Chairman, my name is M. M. Kimbrell. I am 
the executive vice president of the First National Bank of Thomson. 
I represent this morning the Georgia Bankers Association, of which 
organization I am also the vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive council. 

I have with me Mr. George M. Bazemore. Mr, Bazemore is the 
president of the First National Bank of Waycross, and his bank is 
maintaining one of the outstanding farm-service programs in the 
entire Nation. We express to you our genuine appreciation for being 
heard this morning and our views on this very important subject. 

Georgia, of course, is still predominantly an agricultural State and, 
as the trustees of its economic resources, the bankers of Georgia are 
tremendously interested’ in the welfare of its farm people. 

During the last few years we have seen tremendous changes come 
in Georgia, particularly in the cash cost to the farmer for operating. 
Farming is no longer the industry here where there is a low cash cost 
for his labor involved. 
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To illustrate, the average investment today or total investment in 
farm machinery and equipment in the State of Georgia 1s something 
like $525 million. A comparable figure in 1932 would have been 
about $31 million. Total farm income in that year would likely 
have been about $100 million. Last year, 1954, saw a drop in farm 
income of about $50 million; drop in 1 year. 

What I am trying to say is that the farmer today is buying so much 
of the items that it requires to produce his crop. Actually the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that about two-thirds of the items he 
uses in production are purchased out of the stores. It means if he 
is going to have the funds with which to continue to operate there 
must be some cash income, sustained cash income from the items he 
has to sell. : 

We, of course, at that point are tremendously interested in seeing 
that there be no sharp drops and breaks in his total farm income such 
as we have seen more recently. It is forcing even the efficient operator 
to turn to other endeavors. It is requiring him to do many jobs that 
he would not like to do as an efficient farm operator. 

It brings us to the point that the banks of this State, if they are to 
continue to finance as they want to do, there must be some reasonable 
assurance to the farmer that his income will not continue to suffer such 
sharp ups and downs. 

It is therefore our feeling that he is unable to cope with weather 
conditions, there is nothing in the world he can do about that, there 
are so many other variable factors involved that he cannot control. 
It does seem, though, a very reasonable request that the return he gets 
from his crop once he has been able to produce it, his farm products, 
that he have some reasonable assurance of what he will be able to get 
in the way of price. 

For that reason we are very anxious to see continued firm price 
supports for farm products. 

We recognize that as perhaps relatively temporary. We realize 
that continuing price supports may not be the whole answer. We 
think that there must be some long-range program of a more perma- 
nent nature. We speak of surpluses and yet when we realize that 
maybe half the world, half the population of the world, tonight will 
go to bed hungry it may not be a question of surpluses. It may more 
properly be that of markets, distribution, the finding of and bringing 
together under satisfactory circumstances those people who need and 
our people who have to sell. It would seem that in that field, in the 
field of market as a long-range viewpoint, much can be done. Actually 
we are of the opinion that our export markets, our export picture could 
use an awful lot of emphasis. 

Quite frankly, we are of the opinion that we could sell more of our 
commodities or so far as an outright gift, if that is necessary, to the 
free countries of the world. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kimbrell, in that connection, do you not think 
any sales of cotton we make abroad may have to be subsidized by the 
Government ? 


Mr. Krmprety. Senator, I hate to hear the word “subsidize” con- 


tinue to be used in connection with the farmer. It is still that word, 
I guess. 


The Carman. You use your own. What term would you give it? 
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Mr. Kimeprexy. | firmly think that the farmer was called on to 
produce these items during the war. I think that actually he deserves 
maybe a bonus for his per for mance under rather trying circumstances. 
The Carman. Concede that the farmers of Georgia and the 
farmers of Louisiana cannot possibly grow cotton as ¢ heaply as they 
can in Mexico; is that not true? 

Mr. Kimprety. I accept that. 

The Cuarrman. The same thing prevails in Brazil 

Mr. Kimpreny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Other countries in South America that produce 
the same products as we do. 

What device would you use in order to sell cotton produced by our 
people in competition with cotton that is produced under circum- 
stances such as I have described in Mexico and Brazil where they use 
peon labor that are paid much less than our people and their standard 
of living may be 50 percent under ours; how would you meet that 
situation? You say you do not want to use the word “subsidy.” 
Let us say a little payment by the Government for purchase of the 
cotton and let the Government pay the difference. Do you have any 
plan to submit on that ? 

Mr. Kimpreiy. Yes. 

The CHatrman. You are a banker and you look like a man who 
could give us that information. 

Mr. Kimprewu. I would think that the Government, of course, has 
every right today—I doubt if we will be able to sell to those coun- 
tries—but as I intimated a moment ago we would be very much in 
favor of the Government even giving the cotton if it were necessary 
to certain areas that are not producing cotton today, particularly for 
low-grade cottons; that is, also offering that total number of bales we 
declare surplus and get it out of our stocks. 

In this operation that the farmer has carried on in recent years to 
build up our huge supply and also to win two world wars, there has 
been an awful lot of mining of the soil. It is our feeling still that 
the No. 1 problem is that of markets, disposing of these in such ways 
as we think can be accomplished. 

On the other hand, for the use of some of the land that is left we 
feel that there has been a rapid deterioration of the soil and water 
resources of our country. We feel that a tremendous amount of effort 
might be made in that direction. It seems to make sense that we give 
a lot of thought to maintaining the fertility of the major portion of 
our soil. 

The CrrarrmMan. In carrying out your suggestion, would you do it 
by way of soil-conservation payments as we now do it ! 

Mr. Kimpreny. Yes, sir; 1 think that actually we are just sort of 
scratching the surface in that regard, though. For instance, along 
the borders of our own State at the Clark Hill project, at the Hart- 
well Dam, Buford, Fort Gaines, expenditures of from fifty to a hun- 
dred million dollars in each of those locations, it would seem that that 
is on the dam itself. It also seems that if it is good business to make 
those investments, which I think it is, that upstream where the water 
is reaching the farmer’s soil it would be very good if we continued 
to make some upstream investments for improvement. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to note Congress has done that and in 
fact both Senators from Georgia, particularly the junior Senator who 
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has, I believe, fostered some legislation along that line. The evidence 
produced before the committee that handled this indicated that to 
build these dams upstream as you suggest would cost many billions of 
dollars, but I believe it is a safe investment and a good investment, and 
I presume you think so, also. 

Mr. Kropreti. Yes. We think the legislation was intelligently con- 
ceived and enacted and that a boost to that for additional work on 
the watersheds for additional pastures, for additional farm ponds, 
maintenance of that water at the source, reforestation in many of 
those areas that are not suitable for other purposes, is indeed one of 
the fine investments in improvement that can be made. 

I would like to inject one other point we think deserving. That is 
additional research. Frankly, with the farm industry today, the 
amount of money that is being spent for research, much is very, very 
small in comparison to that being spent by industry. We would like 
very much to urge and encourage expansion of the amount of funds 
that can be spent for research of various kinds in the utilization of 
farm products and actually new techniques and new proc ‘edures that 
the farmer may be able to use on his own operation. 

The CuatrMan. Youspoke of rigid price supports and commodities. 
Would you limit that to the basics as is now the case or would you add 
any others to the program ? 

Mr. Kimprecyi. Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarmman. You are a businessman and a banker. I don’t sup- 
pose you till the soil ; you do not have a farm of your own ¢ 

Mr. Kimprent. Yes; I have some farm interests. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any suggestions along that line? We 
have a lot of other farmers throughout the country “who grow things 
other than wheat and corn and cotton and who would also like to get 
the same relief you are now asking for. What is your view on that? 

Mr. Kimpreti. My view on that, Mr. Chairman, would be that we 
are pressed so at this moment with the basics that I should think that 
we should try to take one problem at a time and try to work out a 
better arrangement with the basics and maybe we can take care of 
the fringes. 

One other point I should like to make and that is the actual tech- 
nical assistance, if you want to call it that, to the farmer today. We 
have referred several times this morning to that small farmer and he 
is still a very vital part of our-economy. He must either make for 
himself a living or he must become one of the members of the bread- 
line. We must’ support him in some other socialistic way. It is our 
thought that this small farmer might be given more technical assist- 
ance on his own farm in a field-by-field basis, given some of the advan- 
tages of any research or any new techniques that are developed and 
he himself would become more proficient in the use of the acres that 
are available to him. 

The Cuarman. Is that not done through your extension service 
in Georgia / 

Mr. Kimprewt. Yes, and to a fine degree. We think it needs tre- 
mendous expansion. There are some pilot counties now in this State 
and I think the representatives of the extension service, or even those 
individuals from those counties where the efforts are maybe 5 or 6 
times that in the normal county—the results have been tremendous. 
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They are giving very concrete evidence of what could be accomplished 
if our efforts in that field were expanded. 

The CxHatmman. How would you accomplish that expansion? 
Would you want more Extension Service in the field in Georgia ? 

Mr. Kimpre.u. Yes, sir. I would not necessarily specify that they 
eo the Extension Service. I would leave that to the good judgment 
of the Congress to determine whether the Extension Service or where, 
just so long as the technical service is provided. 

The Cuatrman. I think we have done a pretty good job up to now 
in trying to show the farmer the way. 

Mr. Kimpretu. Indeed you have. 

The Cuarman. The increased production in the past 10 years on 
the same acreage is 42 percent and I think we have done a good job. 

Mr. Kimprectzt. That increased production, I hope with this tech- 
nical assistance we might be shifting to some of the other soil-building 
crops, some items not now being used that maybe our research would 
develop. 

Mr. Chairman, the bankers of Georgia are exceedingly interested 
in your hearings and in what you are trying to do. We have a very 
vital stake in this farm picture. It has been historically true with 
the banks in Georgia, particularly, that they have attempted to serve 
the needs of the farmer. Even in the early 1930’s the bankers con- 
tinued to finance them to the extent of their ability. Today the banks 
of Georgia are proud of the fact that they are still by far the largest 
lenders of production or operating credit. For us to be able to 
continue that we have no less interest, of course, if anything the banks 
of Georgia are more interested in the farmer today than at any time 
in the history. 

There is, however, an obligation that the banks have to their de- 
positors, to invest wisely and soundly the funds placed with them in 
trust by other fine citizens. To continue to make these investments 
in the farm operations in our territory there are so many variable 
factors over which we have no control that it is asking a tremendous 
amount of the banks or any lenders to continue investing other people’s 
funds in the farm operation without at least an assurance of some 
reasonable price that they will get for the commodities, livestock 
products, when they are peoddenl 

It is for that reason we are anxious to see price supports maintained 
and the other items we have suggested for further study of work with 
markets, research, the technical assistance and, of course, this public 
cost assistance which we think is justified in so much that investments 
the farmers have to make are not immediately returnable to him and 
they also serve a public good. We think they are justified in being 
at, least shared in their cost by the Government. 

The Cuarrman. Would you be able to state to the committee the 
comparative status of farmers in 1954 to what they are now so far as 
income is concerned? Are they better off or worse off ? 

Mr. Kimprevy. Frankly, it would be simply a guess, Mr. Chairman, 
from 1954 up to now. Actually some of the crops in some areas have 
been very good and others have been almost disastrous. There is a re- 
duced acreage this year, some reduced prices, but the likelihood is that 
the total farm income of Georgia will G slightly less than a year ago. 


The CuarrMan. How about your collections on the loans you made 
this year in contrast to last year? 
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Mr. Kiweretn. We have compared notes with some of our bank 
friends as we gathered here last night. So far as the bank loans 
themselves are concerned our collections will be relatively good. How- 
ever—— 

The Cuarrman. Are they as good or better than last year? 

Mr. Kioprecu. Our collections are probably better than they were 
a year ago insofar as the banks are concerned. I should like to add 
this: The fertilizer dealers, implement dealers, seed dealers and many 
of er who have supplied farmers supplies and other items during 
the year are having a very hard time with their collections. You 
can aie recognize the banks usually have a first claim and are 
paid among the first. 

The CrarmrMan. You mean because they produce the money to 
make the crop? 

Mr. Kimpre.u. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Under Georgia law you have that protection ? 

Mr. Kimerety. That is right. But many of these others who have 
supplied the farmer credit during the year are having a very dif- 
ficult time with their collections this year. 

The CHatrman. Do the bankers of Georgia have a more or less 
uniform rate of interest to charge to the farmers on short terms? 

Mr. Krmpre.u. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. What does that average? 

Mr. Kimpretn. Six percent. 

The CHatrmMan. There seems to be a little disagreement. 

Mr. Kimeretu. I imagine most of my friends are thinking about 
the money they borrowed from the supply dealers and paid from 
10 to 15 percent maybe. 

The Cuarrman. If a farmer desires money to pay for expenses 
of a current crop the interest that the banks charge is about 6 percent ? 

Mr. Krmpretz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, That is for a short-term loan. 

Senator ScHorrren. I would like to ask you this: How long has the 
banking group had in effect the 6-percent interest? Has that been 
recent or over the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Krupretz. I would think that probably the change in interest 
started pretty near coincident with the beginning of W orld War I, 
about 1940 to 1942. 

Senator Scnorrret. That shows a very decided improvement over 
what has been indicated to us in certain other sections of the country. 

Let me ask you about this surplus picture. You say get rid of it. 
How we would like to. That is the thing that is giving us dif- 
ficulty everywhere. As you know, oversupply always depresses the 
market price. That is axiomatic. 

For instance, in the perishable products, and semiperishable, like 
grains that will go out of condition after so many years of storage, 
do you, as bankers, give any thought to where these surpluses, say 
of wheat, or we have some in corn—primarily wheat is the problem 
in our area and some other sections—where those should be deposed 
of? I figure you think the emphasis should be on the export market ? 

Mr. Krarpreti. Yes, sir, we think a tremendous amount of addi- 
tional effort should be made to dispose of them on the export market. 
Actually, Senator, our views are such that we should like very much 
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eventually, it seems maybe it is ideal thinking but nevertheless on 
the long-range picture we still would like very much to hope that 
eventually our entire farm-production machine could be put to work 
for its maximum efforts. I mean by that, of course, that we would put 
each acre that is productive and can be in production to some good 
productive purpose. There would be certain acres to take out but 
to accomplish that we realize, certainly, that our own people must 
across the board be better fed and clothed and we should make 
diligent effort to dispose of these as far as we can through export 
to the other parts of the world that maybe are not quite—the free 
world, I may add—that are not as fortunate as we. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Would you feel it might be necessary to reduce 
these surpluses, because we want this to be as painless as possible, and 
even though we have to take a jolt, a lot of my people would rather 
take a jolt the next year or so than 5 or 6 years hence. 

We may have to get rid of some surpluses locally within the United 
States. Do you, as a banking group, see objection to that? I know 
it will dislocate some segments of the business economy, but do you 
not think that is a practical approach ? 

Mr. Kimpreti. We are inclined to think very much that doubtless 
none of the jolts will be any worse to any other segment of the economy 
than it is at present to the farm segment. We think maybe some of 
the other segments that are indirectly and directly related should 
help to share this shock in disposing of these surpluses. 

Senator ScnorepreL. If we could get rid of from 200 to 350 million 
bushels of this wheat that is going out of condition in a sense that 
it is not good milling wheat, easing it into trade channels and feed 
channels, it might aleviate the situation very, very quickly and yet 
not do too much damage ? 

Mr. Kimpretit. While you are accomplishing that, Senator, we 
should also like very much to see at least one other thing accomplished 
and it seems that it might be included, and that is some kind of re- 
striction on the amount of this low-grade wheat that is going to be 
produced or certain varieties that would be taken out of production 
and insist that emphasis be given to the better varieties. 

We have the same situation—though I am not in the area—the 
tobacco people certainly are having a tremendous amount of low-grade 
tobacco that the tobacco companies do not want. They aren’t in- 

terested in having it. It is largely 1 or 2 varieties that if they were 
taken out of production we would not have nearly the surplus build- 
ing up of poor v varieties or poor grades that we now have. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I am glad to hear you say that because those 
of us in the wheat area are fully aware of this and we regret it. 

In my own State of Kansas, greatest: wheat- -producing State in the 
United States, we have varieties of wheat being produced that the 
millers do not want. 

In other sections of the country they have gone to certain types 
of wheat that produce in volume and yet they get the same support 
price, or did get it, and they get the same guaranteed price. This has 
contributed to the surplus. 

Emphasis now is being put on better milling grades of wheat, in the 
form of different loan values. In other wor ds, the loan values are up 
on those good milling qualities and I think it isa step in the right 
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direction. If it applies to wheat it can apply to tobacco and also to 
cotton. 

Here is the difficulty. You talk about exports. Fine. What did 
we find out? Within the trade itself, in the small grains, some scandals 
developed. In wheat that was shipped from ( ‘ommodity Credit stocks 
due to poor inspections and the injection of foreign material, 
when it got overseas what happened? When those people looked 
at it, we got the biggest black eye we could have possibly received. 

Our Canadian brethren and others shipped good grades of their 
grains | whic h made the foreign pee aser say “Why “the Americans 
gyp us” and they charged that inc irectly in their thinking to the great 
agricultural industry, “when as a matter of fact, the wheat that comes 
from the combines and soybeans from the farms, it certainly does not 
have injection of completely foreign type of materials in it. 

This was done within the trade in the country by some sharp opera- 
tors who wanted to make a fast dollar. This is obviously an adminis- 
trative problem. 

Excuse me for being long winded but this is what I think. 

The CuarrMan. Anything else ? 

Mr. Kiwprevt. Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear. 
We like to repeat, the banks are interested in this and we recognize the 
farmers are not asking for guaranteed annual wage and are not on 
strike. They are simply asking for just a reasonable slice of the 
economy. We think their position is reasonable. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bazemore, do you have anything ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. BAZEMORE, GEORGIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, WAYCROSS, GA. 


Mr. Bazemore. He was our spokesman. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you agree with what he stated ? 

Mr. Bazemore. Yes, sir, and I would add we are fully in accord 
with Mr. Wingate’s soil bank if he would just add some pine trees 
in there with that. 

Mr. Wineate. It is in my recommendations. I didn’t get it in 
there but it is there. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Sam Nunn. 


STATEMENT OF SAM A. NUNN, MACON FARMERS CLUB, MACON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PERRY, GA. 


Mr. Nunn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Sam A. Nunn. I am here 
as a representative of the Macon Farmers Club which is the agricul- 
tural committee of the Macon Chamber of Commerce. I live at Perry, 
which is some 28 miles south of Macon. 

The CuatrmMan. As has been stated on several other occasions, I am 
truly glad to note that the businessmen are taking a little more interest 
about the farmer’s plight. I wish there was more of that all over the 
Nation. 

Mr. Nunn. The purpose and scope of the Farmers Club is to ad- 
vance agriculture and animal husbandry and the bést interests of all 
persons “engaged therein. 
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The Farmers Club serves as the agricultural committee of the Macon 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Its membership includes farmers, bankers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and professional men. 

Macon is located in a very fine agricultural section; and while 
Macon has a large number of industries, it is estimated that not less 
than 60 percent of its trade and business is directly related to agricul- 
ture. Many of its industries handle, process, and manufacture prod- 
ucts produced and used on the farms in its trade area. 

In testifying briefly before this committee, I do so primarily as a 
representative ‘of the Farmers Club of the Macon Chamber of Com- 
merce, however, I might add that I have also been actively engaged 
in farming for some 30 years. I am also a member of the board of 
supervisors of the Ocmulgee Soil Conservation District and a member 
of the Farm Bureau Federation. 

“i e desire to make to this committee the following points: 

The financial condition of agriculture in this area is bad, and 
rapidly growing worse. 

. Many farmers in this area will have great difficulty in financing 
the. production of another crop in the coming year. 

3. The farmers are struggling under an almost insufferable financial 
burden. The price of what they buy constantly rises; the price of the 
products they produce and sell is constantly falling. 

4. The farmers of this area have been more prosperous under the 
support of prices at 90 percent of parity than under so-called flexible 
a 

. We recognize that support of the price of farm crops at 90 per- 
ce nt of par ity or even 100 percent of parity is not the ultimate answer 
to the quite distressing condition of the farmers. 

Coupled with rigid. support at 90 percent of parity, it seems to us 
that there must be a more annette effort to get rid of the surplus 
crops in storage. These surplus crops will have to be sold in world 
markets at world prices, or below world prices. We believe the efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture to dispose of these surplus crops 
have been weak, slow, and perhaps fumbling. It seems that we are 
too much afraid of being accused of “dumping” these surplus crops 
by countries which produce and sell these same farm products in world 
a 

We believe that under the flexible support plan which is now 
bia ing havoc with the agricultural economy of our country that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be limited by law in the percentage 
by which he can reduce supports in any 1 year. If prices are sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity this support should not be permitted to 
drop to 75 percent or even to 80 percent in any 1 year. The shock and 
crippling effect is too great. 

It seems to us that if the Congress would restore the 90 percent sup- 
port for 3 years or even 2 years and provide that thereafter, if the 
surpluses are still burdensome or are depressing prices, the Secretary 
could reduce support prices by not more than 5 percent in any year, 
coupled with a corresponding reduction of acreage allotments, this 
rete result in aemuch sounder, safer program of aid to the farmers. 

7. One of the plans suggested by the Secretary is for the Govern- 
de to rent a percentage of the cultivatible lands, and for the farmer 
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to plant such rented acres in grasses or soil-building crops. This plan 
seems to have considerable merit provided : 

That the land rented be not the least productive acres on the farm; 
that restrictions be placed upon such rented acres planted to grass so 
that the livestock segment of our agriculture be not jeopardized 
further; that due consideration be given to land capabilities im deter- 
mining the acres to be taken out of production. Technical skills now 
available through our soil conservation districts should be utilized in 
determining the use of the land for which rent will be received. Pro- 
vision should be made upon a long-time basis for the reforestation of 
a considerable portion of the rented acres. 

We believe that any sound program for the relief of the farmers 
should first of all make adequate provision for the protection and 
preservation of our two most vital assets—soil and water. Our Soil 
Conservation Service, which is doing a marvelous job with inadequate 
support, should not be treated as a stepchild but as a vital, indispens- 
able member of the agricultural family. 

The CHarrman. Any questions ? 

Senator Scuorrret. Where you say some of these acres should be 
taken out of production you mentioned grasses and reforestation. Do 
you think that all the farmers could stand that expense themselves or 
would they have to have some Government assistance 

Mr. Nunn. I do not think the farmers could stand that expense 
themselves. 

Senator ScrorrreL. Therefore we would have to have something in- 
cluded in a program to assist in that respect ? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorpret. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Have you any formula to submit other than what 
has been already stated by previous witnesses 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir; I have not. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Next is E. W. Brooks, R. C. Neely, and Mr. W. J. Estes. For the 
purpose of the record will each of you state your names in full and 
your occupation ? 

Mr. Brooks. I am D. W. Brooks, general manager of the Cotton 
Producers Association. We market raw cotton for our members. 

We have approximately 125,000 producer-members. 

Mr. Estes. Iam W..J. Estes, farmer and ginner. 

Mr. Neety. Iam R. C. Neely, farmer and ginner. 

The Cuairman. Who will be the spokesman / 

Mr. Brooks. I will. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF D. W. BROOKS, GENERAL MANAGER, COTTON 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Brooks. I am going to devote my remarks entirely to cotton 
unless questions come from the committee ‘otherwise. 

Cotton is in the most desperate situation it has ever been in the 
history of this country. Production at the end of the present season 
will probably be between 14 and 15 million bales, which is an alltime 
high. We will produce approximately 17 million bales outside of 
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the United States and almost 15 million bales in this country, or 
approximately 32 million bales, which is also an alltime high by 
approximately 3 million bales. 

The carryover last August 1 in the free world was nearly 20 million 
bales, which means that for the first time in history the total supply 
in the free world will exceed 50 million bales. 

Let us see what has happened to us in cotton and what are some 
of the possible solutions. Our problems really started in 1951. In 
1951 export quotas were placed on cotton producers in this country 
and at the same time a ceiling was placed on the price of raw cotton. 
We were prevented as farmers from exporting our cotton out of this 
country except by permission of the Government and consequently 
we held in this country a sizable amount of cotton which we could have 
sold into foreign countries at a tremendous price to cotton farmers. 

The Cuairman. In that connection I have before me the statistics 
that show that in 1951-52 the carryover was 2,166,000 bales. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not that which caused the Department to put 
these export controls on / 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. On the other hand, as a matter of 
actual supply we could have sold probably at least another million 
bales and survived. Now what happened was this: That immediately 
when this happened to us in this country and we stopped exporta- 
tion of cotton and put a ceiling on the price of cotton in this country, 
the price in foreign countries went to 96 cents per pound. For ex- 
ample, a farmer just across the Rio Grande in Mexico could sell his 
bale of cotton at 96 cents at the same time we, as farmers in this 
country, were selling our cotton at 45 cents. 

Now the reason why | am saying that is because of the fact that 
there has been a great deal of discussion and a lot of comments 
about subsidies that are going to farmers. Now there have also been 
great subsidies that have gone to the consumers of this country because 
if we had let the price level go as it went in other countries, instead 
of the consumers paying on the basis of 45 cents for cotton there is 
certainly direct evidence they might have paid 90 cents because the 
price of cotton in foreign countries and the price foreign producers 
received went to 96 cents per pound. 

So I am saying that somewhere along the line—the reason I am 
building this is to get some balance here and show all of this has not 
been for the benefit of farmers and all against consumers—there has 
been some balancing on both sides. 

The Cuatrman. I did not mean to argue with you. I just wanted 
to show the facts and the reason why it was done. 

You have stated just a moment ago that the situation has been 
aggravated by more and more cotton on hand. Is it not true that this 
huge surplus has developed only in the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. It has been developing. But the 
thing that started tremendous stimulation of production in foreign 
countries was 96 cents a pound. When that 96 cents a pound hit for- 
eign producers and particularly cotton firms in this country who had 
some money which they had made off of cotton farmers in this country 
and they took that money and ran across the border and began to 
finance and help produce cotton in foreign countries; that is the thing 
that cranked it on. 
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It has been cranked ever since because, in effect, what has happened 
is that our 90 percent program, because we have been unwilling to 
meet competition in world markets and we have been unwilling to 
sell this cotton competitively—I don’t think there will be any dis- 
agreement between you and me when we get through the discussion, 
because from the questions you have put here I think we are going 
in the same direction 

The CHarrMan. I wish to state to you and other witnesses that I am 
merely taking the negative on many of these issues to bring the facts 
out. ( 

Mr. Brooks. I understand that. 

The CuarrmMan. No Senator who has asked questions is to be gaged 
by the questions heasks. We are trying to get the facts. 

Mr. Brooks. I appreciate that you are trying to bring out the facts 

you would like to have. 
* The way our program has worked—our 90 percent program, for 
example, has worked—is that it was set up for the producers of this 
country but in effect the way it has worked out it has been a 90 percent 
program for the producers of the world including the cotton firms 
who produced from this country and went to other countries and pro- 
duced. 

Senator Easrianp. Is it not true that foreign producers have had 
every advantage of the American program except the reduction in 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly. All they had to do was expand their pro- 
duction and sell their cotton a dollar a bale and they took the export 
market. ‘The facts are that sitting with that type of situation and we 
not being competitive in the world market with our cotton, we have 
seen the expansion move until from 1947 up to the present time it has 
doubled in foreign countries, at a time we were trying to pull down. 

Senator EAsTtLaAnD. There was a time when foreign countries had to 
come to the United States for their cotton supply. How long before— 
how many years will it be before foreign production will equal foreign 
consumption if this expansion continues ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Only 2 or 3 years. This situation is so desperate in 
cotton that if we do not change our sales policy with reference to sales 
into foreign countries we will have no export market in 3 years from 
now, and we will be down to producing from 814, to 9 million bales for 
domestic consumption only; and that will absolutely wreck the whole 
cotton economy of the entire cotton South. It is the most serious 
thing the South has faced in history practically since certainly the 
depression years. 

And what has happened in foreign production? They have moved 
up since 1947 from 814 million bales to approximately 17 million. 
The program is to continue to expand to where they take all the ex- 
port markets and leave us none. That is the present program. It is 
doing it step by step and we have only 3 years in which to save any 
of it. Because once they get into production it is far more difficult 
to put them back out than it is to keep them from going in. 

Senator Easttanp. Now the export cotton market is about 1114 
million bales, the international market; is that true? r 

Mr. Brooxs. About 12 million. 

Senator Eastianp. Twelve million bales. At what price—I think 
you will agree we have to build our exports up to around 5 million? 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. Between 5 and 6 million ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Senator Eastnanp. At what price would our cotton have to move 
to recapture and build our exports up to 5 million bales? 

Mr. Booxs. You have two problems with that, Senator, and it is 
a question of which way you want to go. At the present time foreign 
cotton is selling for about 5 to 6 cents per pound under American cot- 
ton because of the fact that they think that we are going to start com- 
peting; for the first time we are going to sell a million bales com- 
petitively beginning January 1. That is beginning, of course, to re- 
flect in world markets the fact that we are going to make one step, at 
least—a weak step but it is a step—toward moving in competitively. 
That is immediately having its effect. 

Senator Scnorrrrn. ‘The same grades of cotton? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Five or six cents a pound less on the same grade and 
same staple? 

Mr. Brooks. Equal cotton. That is varying, of course, from day to 
day and week to week. 

Senator Eastitanp. Competitive grades. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. Now, Senator, there is one thing that 
I would like to call to your attention and that is this: In the last 3 
years foreign consumption of cotton has moved up 214 million bales 
so that if we could just do something to stop this expansion in foreign 
countries it would not take long until we could regain our reasonable 
share of the export market. But as it . working, even though there 
is an expansion in consumption, and as I said in the last 3 years 214 
million Kalen the foreign expansion is even faster than that. 

Senator Easrnanp. The foreign acreage expansion ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. Foreign production expansion / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, foreign production expansion is moving up so 
rapidly it is eating up the increase in consumption and eating up our 
share, too. 

Senator Eastnanp. We will export about 2 million bales this year ? 

Mr. Brooxs. It is estimated from 214 to 3, but 3 is an optimistic 
figure. 

Senator Kastianp. Mr. Brooks, you are a very able cotton man, and 
I have a lot of confidence in what you say. What is your judgment 
of what those exports will run ? 

Mr. Brooks. I think maximum of two and a half. 

Senator Kastiranp. Two and a half. How much of that will be 
given away and how much will be sold ? 

Mr. Brooks. That depends on what you term giveaway. 

Senator Kasrianp. Under the different foreign-aid programs. 

Mr. Brooks. If you put 480 in with that I would say that prac- 
tically all of it is going to have to go under some type of program, 
either that or this million bales that will be sold competitively. 

Senator Easttanp. What you are saying is that we have already 
practically lost our export market in sales for dollars. 

Mr. Brooks. We have largely lost it. 

Senator Easrianp. In legitimate business transactions we have 
largely lost it. 
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Mr. Brooks. So that actually what will happen is you will sell 
about a million bales, if we sell the million, competitively that. will 
start selling January 1 and then the other million and a half will be 
in economic programs or 480. That is what you will do this year. 
You have to meet the competitive price or use programs or you are 
already out of the export market. 

Senator EasrLanp. Say we reduce our price to where it is competi- 
tive with Mexican cotton or Brazilian cotton; we are going to be com- 
petitive. Will that get these markets back, a maui price, or 
clo we have to make terms that they cannot meet to get the market 
back? What is your judgment ? 

Mr. Brooxs. If we meet terms, if we make terms, of course, it will 
mean we will not have to go as low in price. If you can do it by in- 
direction you will not put as much pressure on the world price. It 
would be determined by which method you use. 

Actually, it is very difficult once you get into production to pull 
that production out, and I think it would be very difficult, for ex- 
ample, for us to place a price in world markets that would put out 
of production that that is in; but certainly we can be competitive to 
the extent that we stop further expansion and if we can even do that 
in 3 to 5 years we will be out of our export troubles. 

Senator EasrLanp. | agree, but here is what I was leading to: 
Public Law 480 is not a weapon with which we can move a lot of 
cotton; we could use it as a weapon to dry up some foreign produc- 
tion because no country could meet that kind of competition. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, but all we are doing, we are doing two things in 
480. It depends on how far we go. The governments themselves like 
480 very much, but often the domestic mills in these countries don’t 
like 480. 

Senator Easttanp. Because our cotton is not competitive ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. What is happening is that our price 
of American is far higher “and 480 is very beneficial to those govern- 
ments because we let them use some of that money for economic aid 
in the country. But for that mill itself, who is taking money in 
terms of currency of his country and paying this high price for it, 
he is not very enthusiastic about 480. 

Senator Easritanp. lL agree. Would you recommend an amendment 
to 480 to provide for sales of cotton or other commodities under that 
bill at competitive prices / 

Mr. Brooks. I will have to do that or work out some way to where 
this domestic mill in these countries that I am speaking of is not 
penalized as he is at the present time. The Government is getting 
benefit of 480 but he is not. 

Senator Easttanp. We set up 660,000 bales, I believe, to be exported 
under Public Law 480 from August 1 to January 1. Actually we 
will export only about 150,000 bales during that period under that 
law; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is approximately correct. I haven’t seen any 
figures in the last week or so, but you have tremendous resistance on 
the part of these mills in every country. You just have to choke it 
down their throats because it 1s a penalty to them. 

Senator Easrnanp. Do you think the law ought to be amended to 


pros ide for competitive sales of cotton under the provisions of that 
bill? 
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Mr. Brooks. I think you have to do that to make it competitive. 

The CuHamman. Have you not heard it said that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has the power now under the existing law to sell this 
cotton at a competitive price if he chooses to do so? 

Mr. Brooxs. Well 

The CHairMAN. Foreign sales, not domestic. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, under foreign sales 

The CHatrman. Is that not true? 

Mr. Brooks. I am not sure, Senator. 

Senator Easrianp. I think that there is a legal power under Public 
Law 480 to sell competitively but if it is not being done 

The CHatrman. How can you force it? We can put all the laws 
on the books, but if the Executive will not do it, what can we do? 
Impeach him ¢ 

Senator Easritanp. Under the original Public Law 480 it provided 
for the State Department to have the veto power on sales made under 
that law, and Congress last year took that provision out of ‘the law 
by amendment and now the State Department has nothing to do with 
it. We can meet it by legislation, I think. 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, I think we must analyze it from this stand- 
point: That if we make the cotton competitive in price, then we are 
competitive actually. I mean with the mill as well as with the Gov- 
ernment. We are competitive actually, then, with other countries. 
These other countries are selling cotton to the same—producing coun- 
tries are selling cotton to the same consuming countries and ace cepting 
their exchange for their cotton. 

Now we have one advantage and which no doubt the administration 
has tried to use, and that was that in the case of 480 we did take the 
funds and didn’t bring the funds back to this country, but we did 
make them available to these foreign governments. From that stand- 
point, there is probably great justification for our trying to do as 
good a trade as we can because we, in effect, are giving them economic 
aid through 480. 

On the other hand, if we are going to get actually competitive we 
might have to give up that viewpoint and go to the other one, which 
would mean that we would sell at competitive prices and accept for- 
elgn currencies. 

Senator Scnorpret. How different would that be in theory to the 
two-price system ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, I get quite confused here. I can’t, you know 
we whip words around, but I can’t see anything but what in the end 
that we must sell our cotton in foreign countries competitively ; and 

if that is cheaper than the price at which we feel is fair for this 
country, then it must be a two-price system regardless of what you 
eall it. 

Senator Scuorrret. And protect the American farmer on his 
Gomestic production ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. That puts the American farmer somewhat in the 
same competitive position as labor is protected in this country and 
industry and many other economic units. 

The CHamrMan. May I point: out to you that a moment ago, Senator 
Eastland pointed out not only is it authorized in Public Law 480 but 
we have it in the law of 1949. Section 407 of the act of 1949 states: 
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“The Commodity Credit Corporation may sell any farm commodity 
owned or controlled by it at any price not prohibited by this section.” 

The only prohibition by this section is to domestic consumption. 
It states that unless the price is 105 percent of the support price plus 
storage charges and interest, no domestic sale can be made. But the 
act further states that this shall not apply to sales for exports. So 
today you have a law on the statute books that permits the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell these surplus commodities on a 
competitive world market. There is no price restriction. What else 
do you want us to do to make them do it ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I understand that. 

The CHarrmMan. You are familiar with that law ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. And you would state that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has the right today to sell this cotton on the world 
madhehahaniidatidies prices ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; and beginning January 1 they have announced 
they will sell a million bales which I said m: iy be a very small and 
very weak start, but at least it is a start and what I think is that we 
want to be certain that that is the beginning and not the end of doing 
this job, That we must do if we are going to meet this situation. 

I have some recommendations, Senator, and I know you like to get 
recommendations as to what we should do. 

The CHarrman. I know you have the problem solved for us. Go 
to it. 

Mr. Brooks. I wish it were that simple and I could, but I had a 
situation once before and they asked me to solve the problem of 
cotton and I told them I was too much involved and too much in it, 
but if they would let me handle this potato problem I could handle 
that because it was up in Maine and I knew little enough about it to 
handle it. 

But the recommendations as we have worked them out, our cotton 
group here, are as follows: 

First, that we sell our cotton competitively in world markets in 
order to increase sales and to slow down foreign expansion. 

The CHatrmMan. We have the law on the statute books to do that. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have the law to do that. 

The Cuatrman. How will you force it? That is the point. No 
matter how many more laws we pass it is now the law that they can do 
it; what else can the Congress do to make them do it? 

Mr. Brooks. I think— 

The Cuatrman. I suggested impeachment awhile ago, but we may 
not want to go that far. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the Department of Agriculture is making a 
tremendous effort to get this done. Now what I think this committee, 
as an agriculture committee, ought to get in with the Department 
of Agriculture and help them fight the State Department to the end 
if it takes that to do it. 

The CHAtRMAN. We have been doing that all the while. The com- 
mittee has done it. As I said a while ago, as chairman of the commit- 
tee I selected my good friend, Senator Eastland, to head a subcom- 
mittee to find out the facts and that was done and they recommended 
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and I think they asked the Department what else they could do, ex- 
cept through persuasion. Efforts were made to do that very thing, and 
the whole committee has talked to, as I recall, the State Department— 
| know I have as chairman—but to no avail so far. 

Senator Scuorrren. Mr. Chairman, might I inject in here—and 
my good friend Jim Eastland is here who headed that subcommittee— 
| was a member of that committee, listened to that testimony. In 
utter fairness to the Department of Agriculture, we had officials of 
the Agriculture Department on a very high level who came before 
that committee and pointed out to us the difficulty that they were 
encountering by reason of the State Department. Let us call the tune 
on this thing. They were most sympathetic and respectfully sug- 
gested that the Agriculture Committee and other Members of Con- 
gress could be most helpful if this matter were arranged in some 
way so that the Agriculture Department itself, and the officials in 
the Agriculture Department, would be free of the difficulties they 
were encountering on the foreign side from members of the State 
Department. 

I found the Agriculture Department very, very sympathetic to a 
broader approach to this problem, free from a lot of the entangling 
difficulties and roadblocks they had encountered in the State Depart- 
ment. My friends in the State Department will not like this, but it 
is true and Jim can correct me if I am wrong. 

Senator Easrianp. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think your problem on this job is in the 
Department of Agriculture. It is across the way. 

Senator Easttanp. What it is, it is discretionary in the law now 
whether this cotton be sold competitively or whether it be sold at all, 
is it not? : 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. And the State Department has been able to 
block it in the Cabinet and at the White House ; that is true, is it / 

Mr. Brooks. So far yes, except to the extent of 1 million bales. 

Senator Eastitanpb. A limited program. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. Do you think in your judgment it would be 
helpful if we would remove that discretion and order it sold ? 

Mr. Brooks. I think this: That the roadblock must be removed or 
otherwise we are going to have an economic collapse in the Cotton 
South that is going to be far more serious than I think anybody in 
the State Department yet realizes, and I think some way the State 
Department must be reached with the facts because I realize that we 
have great responsibilities around this world now and we are the 
leaders of the free world and we must measure up to this responsi- 
bility. 

On the other hand we can’t measure up to it by going broke our- 
selves and we have reached the point now that we are going broke 
with this program if we do not make some changes. If we go broke 
we cannot finally help our friends. 

Senator Easttanp. You are exactly right. 

The CuarrMan. You mean our country going broke. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Cotton South. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you meant the country. I was going to 
inject we are almost broke now. 7 Z 
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Senator Easruanp. Drastic acreage reductions that we have are 
largely due because these stocks are not sold; is that not right? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Senator Grorce. I have one thought. The State Department has 
had the rather restrained view that they could make sales only to 
governments, they could O. K. sales only to governments, and that 
what the government did with the advantage they got under 480 sale 
was up to the foreign government. 

In that, I think the State Department has been wrong because 
I do not think it constitutes dumping in any fair sense of the word 
to permit sales under 480. But unfortunately the State Department 
wished to use our 480—TI hesitate to make this statement for this 
record, but I am compelled to say I believe it to be true—some in the 
Department wish to use 480 when used sparingly and in a way to 
indirectly add to the foreign aid that we are already giving in very 
liberal quantities to these foreign governments. I believe the State 
Department has undergone some change of mind and thinking. 

I would like to join you, Mr. Brooks, in saying while I disagree 
very strongly with many of Secretary Benson’s suggestions, on this 
particular matter he was most anxious to use 480 as you and I and 
Senator Eastland, who is familiar with it, part of the forces that 
organized the legislation which finally became law—he wished to 
use it as we conceived it should be used; not for the benefit of govern- 
ments necessarily and certainly not as a coverup method of foreign 
aid, foreign assistance to those governments, but to get the cotton 
out of this country. And in order to do it I think you are entirely 
right when you put the finger on the fact that the governments got the 
benefit but not necessarily the spinners in those foreign countries or 
the people who wanted this cotton for use in those foreign countries. 

Mr. Brooxs. Senator, in fairness to a statement I made I want to 
make this additional statement. I said that some of the cotton firms 
of this country had used their finances to help expand production. 
The reason why I stated that was because a lot of producers in this 
country have felt that maybe some of the benefits of what the State 
Department has talked about that was going to some of these foreign 
producers, that lots of it flowed back into this country from other 
people. 

Also, I want to say that not all cotton firms in this country have 
done that because there are cotton firms in this country who feel that 
we ought to do everything we can to protect the cotton economy of 
the South and they have been very vigorous in their position. 

I did not intend to condemn the cotton industry or cotton firms as 
« whole by any means or to question it. In fact, if you are interested 
in making money, certainly maybe those cotton firms had the right 
to do that and go down aoe use the money to expand foreign produc- 
tion, but it has been disastrous as far as domestic producers are con- 
cerned. It has been very difficult for us. 

Now our second proposal is that we protect domestic mills through 
quotas on goods coming back into this country because we must, if we 
sell this cotton at lower prices in foreign countries, we must protect 
the domestic consumer of goods because otherwise we will soon lose 
that one, to. We must protect this domestic mill, either voluntarily 
or through invoking section 22 of the law which we already have on 
the statute books. 
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Third, let domestic mills buy cotton for goods exported at world 
prices in order to make them competitive with foreign mills. 

The Cuatrman. How would you do that? Would you have to pay 
a differential there ? 

Mr. Brooks. You are in this position that if we sell our cotton, for 
example, if we start on a program of selling our cotton competitively 
in foreign countries and if we sell it 5 cents per pound lower in foreign 
countries than we do domestically, then this domestic mill should 
be permitted to buy the equal quantities of cotton for the goods he 
exports at the 5 cents per pound less. That makes this domestic 
mill competitive with foreign mills on export goods. 

The Cramman. In other words, you would apply it only to export 
goods? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right; only for export goods. 

Senator Easrtanp. You would apply that to purchases only from 
the CCC because I cannot envision your American producer selling 
it at lower price. 

Mr. Brooks. It would have to come out of present surplus stocks. 

Senator Russeii. Nothing new in that. We have done it before. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

The Carman. The Government would have to stand that 
difference. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. By way of payment or subsidy. 

Mr. Brooks. Or permit them to buy an equal amount of cotton. 
We will be selling this cotton at competitive bids for export so the 
domestic mill would have the right to bid the same way. 

Fourth, stop economic aid for cotton production outside of the 
United States where this cotton will not be consumed in the country 
but used for export until world surplus is removed. 

Now, the reason for that is this, as you well know, Senator. We— 
and justly so, I think—have had a tremendous interest in the eco- 
nomic well-being of the other countries of this world. We have had 
a responsibility for their economic well-being, and we have done 
everything we could to help expand the economies and production of 
these foreign countries. But we are now in a situation in the case of 
wheat and cotton to where— 

The CHatrman. Rice. 

Mr. Brooks. Rice—to the point that it would seem foolish to furnish 
further economic aid for increased production in those countries for 
export. 

The Cuatrman. What about technical aid? Do you want to con- 
tinue the technical-aid program ? 

Mr. Brooks. I think in the case of these fields where we have sur- 
pluses that technical aid should be pulled down in that field. That is, 
where they are producing for export. I think we must put the brakes 
on that until this situation clears. 

Now I think I have been as much interested as anyone in seeing that 
the economies of these countries move up. I think it has been my 
privilege to visit most of the countries of the world and quite often 
and as you well know—I have seen you in some of these foreign coun- 
tries; our paths have crossed—and I think we ought to do this job of 
helping. On the other hand, from time to time we are going to have 
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to put on brakes to adjust situations and I think we have reached 
that point in the case of cotton, wheat, and rice; that we must put on 
brakes for the time being at least. 

Now, fifth, I think this is rather important because of some great 
research work that has been done, Senator Eastland, in this field, 
and some of the publications are going to be issued soon. I wish I 
had authority to give them here, ‘but they have been done by other 
people at tremendous expense and I don’t feel that I have the right 
or the authority to—— 

Senator EAsrLtaANp. You mentioned Dr. Horne’s report. 

Mr. Brooks. That is one of them. Let farmers vote on $1 per bale 
for research. Many very careful studies have shown that $1 invested 
in research in the long run—and this is cotton specifieally—will prob- 
ably be equal to $25 in price reduction in expanding consumption of 
cotton. 

[ think this study that will be available to this committee before too 
long now will substantiate this statement. 

The CHatrman. How would that research money be spent? By 1 
of the 4 or the 4 laboratories we now have in the country? 

Mr. Brooks. I think you would have to expand it far beyond that. 
In other words, you see synthetic producers are spending about $60 
million, maybe we can’t afford it, maybe we are foolishly not afford- 
ing it, I don’t know. But if the farmers voted $1 a bale we would 
have $14 million a year to go into research. 

Now, actually we have not lost, Senator, some of these research 
studies that have been made we have not lost too much market domes- 
tically because of the fact that cotton has been overpriced in relation 
to rayon. There are a few fields where we have and some fields where 
there is no hope. In the case of tire cords, unless we can come up with 
something new in the research field in cotton we have very little chance 
to compete unless we would go down to 20 cents per pound, which is 
not practical. It is not possible, certainly, with farmers generally in 
this country. 

The CHatrman, What I wanted to find out is how this dollar col- 
lected from the farmers would be spent. Is it through existing facil- 
ities or through a privately operated concern ? 

Mr. Brooks. The farmers should be permitted to set up a board to 
work out the spending of this money. 

The Crratrman. And they could employ a private concern if they 
desired ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. If the short cottons which I am informed we 
have a large proportion in surplus, very short cotton produced in 
west Texas, if the support price on those cottons were reduced, would 
that aid in correcting where rayon has gone into cotton like in the 
bag industry? 

Mr. Brooks. It might have some beneficial effects; yes. Actually, 
Senator, if we reduce, actually the most competitive problem we have 
at the moment between cotton and rayon is in blending. The price 
of rayon is slightly under cotton and some of the people, the mills, 
will take rayon and blend it. 

Senator Easrianp. Because the mill can make more money 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes; make a little more money by doing that. That 
is to the extent of 3 to 314 cents a pound. 
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Now, on the research programs that we have been running, if we 
will reduce the price of cotton about 3 to 314 cents per pound and 
mae that blending problem we will increase our consumption about 

250,000 bales. 

Now the question is always from the viewpoint of the farmer—and 
he must look at it very carefully—if you reduce your price you want 
to buy something with it. There is no sense in just reducin prices 
because we are already on the bottom of the economic ladder, and 
there is no use of us taking one more step down that ladder unless 
it is something we are going to buy something with. 

Senator Easttanp. 250,000 bales; it would not be worth it. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. If you put it pore on a factual basis, 
exactly dollars and cents, it would not. The only way in which it 
might be worth it would be that it might—you see, we have not lowered 
our prices any, but if we lowered them a little it might stop some of 
the expansion in the rayon facilities and so that from that standpoint 
you might get some beneficial effects. 

But actually on dollars and cents, as it stands now we would not 
make anything by reducing the price of cotton a penny. 

The CaarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Brooxs. Being over here in the mill territory, Senator, I have 
naturally worked with a great many of these mills as to what our price 
problem was with reference to rayon and cotton. Actually the most 
loss, as I recall, that we ever lost in 1 year to synthetics was when 
synthetics was maybe twice as high as cotton; but they did a lot of 
things to synthetics that got them in the market. That is the reason 
why “T have put the emphasis that I have on research here: They have 
researched us out of a lot of business and to give one example you 
take rugs. We got the rug market pretty well, Senator, some 3 to 5 
years ago. Rayon has about gotten it back from us because of the 
fact that they produced a fiber that is exactly suited for rugs. The 
cost of a rayon rug is more than the cost of a cotton rug, it is higher, 
but we have lost that rug market. We must research back in again. 

We have lost a great deal out of our market to these synthetics out 
of research ; we have lost some from price, but we haven’t lost all from 
price by any means. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Brooks, is there not something these mills could 
do to help out the situation? What would become of the mills of 
Georgia and other parts of the country if the cotton farmers go out 
of business? 

Mr. Brooks. I think we have had great loyalty from the cotton 
mills far beyond maybe the call of duty to some extent, because 
actually there have been times when certain mills could have switched 
from cotton to rayon profitably. 

The Cuatrman. Altogether ? 

Mr. Brooks. Altogether, or partially, and they could have switched, 
certain mills could have switched and probably made more money. 
But the mills have stayed in and spent a tremendous amount of money, 
cotton mills themselves, on research on cotton. 

The mills of the Cotton South here, I know, have a feeling of trying 
to hold this cotton economy and have an intense interest in it. Maybe 
not as intense as cotton farmers, but they have certainly gone a long 
way to work with us in these problems. 
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The Cuairman. Any further questions? 
As I understand, you two gentlemen, Mr. Neely and Mr. Estes, agree 
to what Mr. Brooks has stated ? 


STATEMENTS OF R. C. NEELY, WAYNESBORO, GA.; AND W. J. ESTES, 
TURIN, GA. 


Mr. NEExty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Esres. Fully in accord. 

Mr. Neery. I have one thing. It was brought out here this morn- 
ing. Reducing the acreage on cotton over the entire belt. 

The situation here in the Southeast is such that when we say reduce 
the Nation this year about 4 or 5 percent, that here in some of the States 
in the Southeast, here in Georgia, we have a reduction of about 12 
percent. When you take that reduction it starts from the base acreage, 
and another year if the Department would decide not to reduce any 
acreage whatsoever, if we follow the same formula being followed 
now, we would automatically be reduced in acreage; and this acreage 
would be removed from the Southeast and moved into a high-produc- 
ing area which would not help to lower the surplus which we are faced 
with today. 

We think that there is a happy medium in there: That we should 
establish a base and not let that base keep coming down, and reduce 
our base before the reduction is done. In other words establish a 
base during this emergency on the farm for each farm which would 
stay with it during the emergency. 

The CHaIrnMAN. Freeze it? 

Mr. Negty. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Any further suggestions? 

Thank you ever so much. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 1 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 p.m, the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we heard witnesses on the cotton problem and on the 
list before me we have peanuts, dairy, tobacco, livestock, poultry, con- 
servation, small grain, naval stores, fruits, vegetables and general sub- 
jects. This area is almost as bad as California. We had as many dif- 
ferent subjects to deal with there and I am glad to see that. 

There is one more witness I understand who desires to be heard in 
respect to the cotton problem. I wonder if we could do that now? 

May I suggest before we start if there are witnesses present or 
others who desire to file a statement with the committee, I want to give 
assurance that if the statement is filed with the clerk that the state- 
ment will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Lawson, do you have anything new to add to what was said 
this morning with respect to cotton ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. I can add a few new things, I hope. 

The CuatrMAN. I wish you would confine your statements to new 
things, if you will, because we have a lot of witnesses to hear this 
afternoon and it is my hope to hear all of them. I want to give as- 
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surance if you put your whole statement in the record and if you can 
highlight it for us and give us new ideas that have not been brought 
forth, the committee will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. LAWSON III, ATLANTA COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Mr. Lawson. I will just read a few excerpts from my statement. 
Nothing in this statement we are presenting can be construed as any 
design on our part to do anything that would hurt the prosperity of 
the cotton farmer. To the contrary, what we are recommending will 
maintain his income. The cotton farmer is our customer—we are 
dependent on the distribution of his cotton to domestic mills and for- 
eign markets for our livelihood. 

I represent the Atlantic Cotton Shippers Association. All of us 
realize the cotton situation is serious. Regardless of cause we have 
a large surplus of cotton which we have been unable to decrease but, 
to the contrary, increased even with acreage controls. 

The only observation we will make as to acreage controls is our belief 
that the small, family-size farms have been adversely affected. Of 
the 131,000 cotton farms having allotments of 5 acres or less, it is sig- 
nificant that 71,000 of these family-size farms are located in the South- 
east. 

The family-size-farm-acreage allotments should be increased not 
decreased. 

We must realize, the United States does not have anywhere near a 
monopoly in producing cotton. The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, in its October report, states free world cotton production 
outside the United States will approximate 17 million bales this year, 
highest in history. The 1954-55 production was 15.5 million bales. 

The report further states that production of cotton is a major in- 
dustry in countries where cotton was relatively unimportant until 
a few years ago and, if the present trend continues, in two more sea- 
sons foreign free world production may be sufficient to meet all con- 
sumption requirements without any imports from the United States. 
We believe it is significant to point out that increased production 
per acre and expansion in foreign production is due in no small way 
to the benevolence of our Government under the point 4 program of 
sending our agricultural experts to foreign countries to teach them 
more about producing agricultural products, including cotton. From 
April 1948 to March 1955 our Government spent $36,650,000 under 
this program for agricultural technicians and trainees, besides this 
$300 million for equipment, insect control, and so forth. If we set 
these countries up to compete we better get out of the business. 

The Cuarrman. That was all crops? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

We cannot continue to set an arbitrary price for cotton and do other 
than further pile up cotton in Government stocks and Government 
loan. This is economically unsound. Storage, interest, and insurance 
is costing the Government or increasing the cost to get cotton out of 
the loan to a tune of $7.5 million per month, or approximately $90 
million per year. These costs will increase as cotton goes into 1955 
loan. 
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In 1949-50 the United States produced 16 million bales of cotton 
out of a total world production of 31 million bales of cotton. In 
1954-55 the United States produced 12,600,000 bales of cotton out of a 
total world production of 37,160,000 bales of cotton. United States 
production decreased during that period by 2,405,000 bales of cotton. 
World production increased 6 million bales of cotton. 

A contributing factor to increased world production is increased 
vield per acre of cotton in the principal cotton-producing countries. 
During the past 5 years the United States yield per acre increased 
70 pounds; Mexico, 83 pounds; Brazil, 32 pounds; Pakistan, 29 
pounds. India and Communist areas, no significant increase or de- 
crease in yield per acre. Yield per acre of the 1955 crop in all coun- 
tries will increase these figures. 

United States consumption of cotton for the season 1950-51 was 
10,509,000 bales of cotton: season 1954-55. 8.835.000 bales of cotton, 
or decrease of 1;664,000 bales of cotton. The consumption in foreign 
countries in the season 1950-51 was 20,763,000 bales of cotton; season 
1953-54, 24,499,000. bales of cotton, or increase of 3,736,000 bales of 
cotton. 

Manmade fibers affect United States consumption much more than 
does foreign production of cotton. Ten years ago, in 1945, we con- 
sumed domestically 4.500 million pounds of cotton: in 1945 we con- 
sumed domestically 818 million pounds of manmade fibers. In 1954 
we consumed 4,125 million pounds of cotton; 1.5 billion pounds of 
inanmade fibers. A decrease of 387,300,000 pounds of cotton; increase 
of 677,400,000 pounds of manmade fibers. 

In 1945 the per civilian per capita consumption of all fibers was 
29.6 pounds of which 22.2 pounds was cotton, 4.7 pounds manmade 
fibers. In 1954 the per — consumption was 32.6 pounds of which 
21.8 pounds was cotton, 8.2 pounds manmade fibers. Per capita con- 
sumption increased by 3 pounds; cotton decreased four-tenths pound, 
manmade fibers increased 3.5 pounds per capita. 

Price to United States domestic mills must have been the con- 
tributing factor to the decreased use of cotton in the United States 
and inereased use of synthetics. Increase in price of cotton con- 
tributes to decreased use of cotton. Decreased price of manmade fibers 
cause its increased use. 

Loss of United States cotton in the export market to other cotton- 
producing countries is so eviden‘—even with the United States grants 
and loan of dollars—that we will touch only lightly on this phase of 
the cotton situation. We have pointed out that foreign consumption 
of cotton has increased during the past 5 years by 3,736,000 bales, but 
the United States exported DAT 0.457 bales less in 1954-55 than in 
1949-50. United States exports of cotton compared to exports of 
foreign cottons, cotton produced in foreign countries, from 1949 
through 1955 cotton years were: 


United i oe United —aeres 
Year States phone Year States noes 
cotton ; cotton : 
4 ifiavor) to OG Gite TO ed . 
| Rales | Rales | Rales Rales 
SOUP, 2c tech. 5, 771, 000 6, £09, 000 || 1952-53 wah s 3, 048, 000 8, 600, 000 
TREO . catch tccnssece ..| 4.108, 000 7, 700, 000 1953-54. . .....- 3, 761, 000 9, 000, 000 


1951-62... ....- ; 5, 519, 000 6, 500, 000 || 1954-55 3, 500, 543 8, 400, 000 
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Cotton-producing countries such as Mexico, Brazil, Nicaragua, 
Pakistan, and Communist areas have supplied the increased foreign 
consumption—American price supports have made increased produc- 
tion profitable to these countries—whereas the United States exports 
have steadily decreased. American cotton, being artificially priced 
above foreign cottons, must be the controlling factor. It will, I be- 
lieve, be interesting to the committee to know prices United States 
cotton mills have to pay for United States cotton compared to prices 
foreign mills are buying foreign cotton: 

Japan bought Mexican cotton, landed Japan, Strict Middling 1 1/16 . 
inches at 33.50 cents per pound. The Government loan price for this ; 
quality of cotton at Macon, Ga., is 36.76 cents per pound. It will cost 
about 5 cents per pound to land it to Japan, which makes a difference ta 
of more than 5 cents. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you know what kind of money Japan used to 
buy that cotton ? ; 


ba rapid AOA Neng 82 


Mr. Lawson. They used our money, I am quite sure. i 
The CuarrMan. I just wanted it on the record. I know of many 
other instances. There are further instances I could bring out which : 


1 will not do. 

Mr. Lawson. Liverpool bought, landed Liverpool, Strict Middling 
1 1/16 inches Russian cotton at 34.30 cents per pound; Iran cotton, 
33.16 cents; Mexican cotton, 34.40 cents. The Government loan price 
for that quality at Macon, Ga., 36.76 cents per pound. 

Canadian mills bought, landed Canada, Mexican growth, Strict Low 
Middling 1 1/16 inches at 29.25 cents per pound. Government loan 
price for this growth at Macon, Ga., is 34.61 cents per pound. 

These prices are given the committee to show the disadvantage of 
our United States mills in competing with imports of foreign textiles 
which, taking into consideration pay of American labor versus foreign 
labor, especially Japanese, aggravates the tariff situation. The prices 
also clearly indicate why we have lost our foreign markets for United 
States cotton. 

While exportation of cotton is important to our economy, little con- 
sideration has been given to our domestic market which is, and has 
been, the largest consumer of United States cotton. Any two-price 
system—high prices for domestic mills, low prices for foreign mills— 
is not the answer to the cotton problem. United States cotton must 
not be sold under any Government program to foreign cotton mills 
at less price than to the United States cotton mills. 

If American cotton is supplied to foreign mills at less price than 
to our domestic mills, (1) the foreign mills would be in a position to 
export cotton cloth to the United States in larger quantities than at 
present for the simple reason they would be obtaining American cotton 
at less price than our domestic mills; and (2) our domestic mills will 
lose their export markets for American manufactured goods for the : 
simple reason they would be paying more for American cotton than i 
the foreign spinner would be paying for American cotton. The con- | 
sequent reduction in the consumption of cotton by our domestic mills | 
would adversely affect both our cotton farmers and American labor. | 

If, through any device, export subsidy or selling out of Government 
stocks cotton to foreign mills at less price than the domestic price, 
United States mills are required to pay more for American cotton than 
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foreign spinners, it would place our domestic mills at a further dis- 
advantage not only in the exportation of their textiles, but would 
aggravate the complaint our domestic mills have registered as to de- 
crease in tariff rates by our Government. 

While we believe in and recognize the necessity of international 
trade, care must be exercised by our Government in interpretation of 
the peril-point provision of the Tariff Act. No international tariff 
agreement should be entered into that would adversely affect the 
domestic consumption of American cotton. 

In entering into tariff agreement recently with Japan our State 
Department certainly did not consider the adverse effect the agree- 
ment would have on our domestic cotton mills. Steps must be taken 
at once by our State Department to remedy their ruthless and careless 
action. 

We wish to make it abundantly clear the cotton producer must. be 
assured of an income comparable to other lines of endeavor. With a 
minimum wage of $1 per hour, protection of United States industry 
by tariff, this is an obvious necessity. 

How can this be done? Our recommendations are: 

1. Increased acreage allotments to the family-size farm, thereby 
reducing cost of production; 

. Permit cotton to sell to domestic mills and foreign markets at 
competitive price; and 

3. Pay direct to the cotton farmer on cotton produced on allotted 
acreage the difference between the price he gets for his cotton and 
a percentage of parity that will assure him of income comparable to 
other lines of endavor. We had such a plan in 1935 and only 115,000 
bales of cotton went into Government loan and this 115,000 bales of 
cotton was redeemed by the producer that year. In 1935 our domes- 
tic consumption increased 1 million bales of cotton ; exports increased 
1,124,000 bales of cotton over the previous cotton year. 

In our opinion, the Secretary of Agriculture is presently authorized 
to put into effect the recommendation we make as to what we term 
“compensatory payments” to the cotton producer, under authority of 
that part of the agricultural laws which authorized the payments of 
one subsidies on cotton or selling to foreign markets at loss, by 
taking the funds out of tariff receipts. 

The Cuarrman. Is that on the cotton sold abroad? 

Mr. Lawson. Cotton consumed by our domestic mills. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean a difference—I did not quite get that. 

Mr. Lawson. Pay him the difference. For instance, if the Govern- 
ment will guarantee him a price on the amount of cotton consumed by 
the domestic mills, say 9 million bales, the market will be allowed 
to seek its own level. If the guaranty prise is 33 cents per pound 
and the market is 30 cents per pound, the farmer has an allotment 

of 200 bales he would get a check for the difference. 

The Cuarrman. You mean on domestically consumed cotton ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How does that differ from the so-called Brannan 
plan? 

Mr. Lawson. I didn’t know the Brannan plan. 

The Cuarrman. It is a production payment that ismade. In other 
words, the price of a commodity to be paid the farmer would be fixed 
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and the farmer will sell this commodity on the open market for what- 
ever it will bring, and if it brings 2 cents, let us say cotton, under the 
fixed price, the Government pays the difference. 

Mr. Lawson. Was that everything he produces ? 

The Cuarrman. Well 

Mr. Lawson. This wouldn’t take care—— 

The Cuarrman. The Brannan plan did not envision that, either ; 
just envisioned certain commodities. 

Mr. Lawson. For instance, cotton. This would only apply—a 
man would be allowed to raise all the cotton he wants, but he would 
have an allotment of 200 bales. If he raised more he would have to 
sell that at the world market, whatever he could get for it, but the 
Government would pay the difference between the market the day 
he sold the cotton and the guaranteed price. 

The CuHatrman. That is along the same line as I understand the 
Brannan plan, except you would give no protection for cotton sold 
in foreign markets; only on that portion of his production that would 
be used for domestic use. 

Mr. Lawson. It is a compensatory-payment plan. Some people 
call it a subsidy and don’t want a subsidy. But if I pay a farmer 331, 
cents instead of 30 cents I am giving him a subsidy of 314 cents, and 
a rose by any other name is just as sweet. 

At the end of each year the Government will know exactly how 
much the program has cost. It will discourage foreign production 
of cotton. It will make a free market in which the world demands 
for cotton will establish the price. The basic law of supply and 
demand will again be brought into play. It will enable our domestic 
mills to buy cotton in competition to foreign mills. It will eventu- 
ally eliminate argument over acreage allotments. It will end a com- 
plicated and uneconomic present method of establishing loan prices 
on the many different sells and staples produced under the present 
system. 

It is impossible for loan differentials to be reduced as long as the 
future market price and loan price remain in close proximity. The 
United States Department of Agriculture fixes prices on 336 different 
qualities of cotton for the coming year. I say it is impossible for 
one man, or group of men, to do this correctly. This practice causes 
much undesirable cotton that should be consumed to seek the loan. 

As an example, last year there was a scarcity of low grades. Mer- 
chants who had sold short in the summer of 1954 were “forced to bid 
up the price to an unreasonable level. This spring, using its custom- 
ary procedure, the United States Department of Agriculture ‘aised 
the loan price of low grades 1 cent per pound. This loan price made 
it unprofitable for cotton mills to spin them, forcing them to better 
grades of which there is a scarcity. As a result, low-grade cotton is 
pouring into the loan at prices that are out of line with other qualities. 

The compensatory payment plan will avoid many questions and 
allow the Department of Agriculture to reduce its operating expenses, 
and most important it will guarantee movement of cotton for export 
and eliminate large surpluses hanging over the market. It will abow 
cotton to offer stronger competition to synthetics which are slowly 
but surely replacing it in the markets of the world. 
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Main objections to this plan would be that the Government would 
not know until the end of the crop year the total cost of the plan. 
Against this, however, is the fact that under our present system the 
Government is paying carrying charges on millions of bales of cotton, 
not knowing at what price or when it. will be sold. 

I have given a lot of thought to this compensatory plan and I would 
like to know if you have any objections to it. 

The CHARMAN. We want to hear anything that will solve the 
problem. If you think it will, and is something new, just give it to us. 

Mr. Lawson. We already have the laws on the books that will allow 
us todo this. We have a law already passed— 
to encourage exportation of agricultural commodities and products thereof by 
the payment of benefits in connection with the exportation thereof or of in- 
demnities for losses incurred in connection with such exportation or by pay- 
ments to producers in connection with the production of that part of any agri- 
cultural commodity required for domestic consumption. 

Tariff is for protection, not for revenue. So, take the money out 
of tariff receipts and appropriate out of the Federal Treasury addi- 
tional funds necessary to effectuate the program a soutlined. 

As research brings forth improved methods for producing cotton, 
and mechanical farm equipment is used to the greatest. extent, the cost 
of producing cotton will be reduced increasing the cotton producers 
income, and the amount of money necessary for the Congress to ap- 
propriate to pay the cotton produc ers the difference between the price 
he obtains for his cotton and parity income will be reduced. 

We realize some cotton producers are fearful of this plan—fearful 
that the Congress might not continue to appropriate funds to pay the 
producer the difference between what he obtains for his cotton and 
parity income. We do not believe the Congress would make a promise 
to the cotton producer and not keep that promise. 

4. In order to discourage production of unwanted qualities, and 
encourage the production of wanted qualities, it is essential that base 
for parity be changed from seven-eights inch to 1 inch, which will 
permit differences in quality prices, both above and below 1-inch 
staple, to reflect natural demands. To accomplish this, legislation 
will be required. 

Export subsidy or two-price system would require appropriation 
out of the Federal Treasury, so why not give the consumer who is the 

taxpayer the benefit of the same price for cotton goods as the foreign 

consumer by making the price for United St: ites cotton to domestic 
mills comparable to foriegn mills? The consumer-taxpayer should 
not be required to pay two sets of taxes, and that is exac tly what would 
be the result of export subsidy or a two- ‘price system. ‘Why not in- 
crease domestic consumption of cotton, giving employment to United 
States labor in the cotton mills? 

The recommendations we are making as to paying the cotton pro- 
ducer the difference between the price he receives for his cotton and 
percentage of parity is not original with our association. During the 
hearings December 4-9, 1944, before a subcommittee of the Committee 
of Agriculture of the House of Representatives, known as the Pace 
committee hearings, the then Secretary of Agriculture Hon. Claude 
pie ‘kard recommended : 

. Government payments to producers of the difference bet ween the 
mar vee price and parity price or parity income; 
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2. The Secretary warned if the United States cotton is continued to 
be priced above foreign cottons we would lose our export markets and 
encourage increased production of cotton in foreign countries; 

3. The Secretary warned of increased consumption of manmade 
fibres and decreased consumption of American cotton; and 

4. The Secretary warned that to continue supports above world 
prices of cotton and prices of manmade fibres would result in continu- 
ally piling up surplus cotton in Government stocks. 

The late Oscar Johnston, then president of the National Cotton 
Council of America, issued the same warnings and made the same 
recommendations at to price-adjustment payments. 

The statement for the record includes verbatim the remarks of Sec- 
retary Wickard and the late Mr. Johnston. 

We believe our recommendations to be sound and commend them to 
serious consideration by the committee and the Congress. 

Senator Scuorrren. I have one question. You mentioned the smaller 
sized farms, family-sized farms, getting an increased acreage. By 
that, would you suggest that those farms be increased out of the now- 
allocated acreage to cotton ? 

Mr. Lawson. I should think, Senator, that there should be a limit 
below which they would not be forced to go. 

Senator Scuorppe.. I see. By that I mean you would not want, as 
I get it, to give an additional acreage allocation over and above that 
presently existing; you would subtract it from some of the larger 
operators ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. I wouldn’t say that. You would have to give them 
additional acreage because I don’t think you can treat one man differ- 
ent from another regardless of who he is. 

Senator Scnorpre.. I just wanted to get your ideas. 

The CuarrMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Cox, Mr. Singletary, and Mr. McKemie, please give your names 
in full and respective occupations, 

Mr. Cox. I am C. K. Cox, a farmer in Mitchell County, Ga. On my 
left I have Mr. R. C/ Singletary, a farmer. 

Mr. Sincierary. I am representing the Southeastern Peanut Asso- 
ciation also, in addition to being a peanut farmer. 

Mr. McKemir. I am W. J. McKemie, a peanut farmer. 


STATEMENT OF C. K. COX, CAMILLA, GA. 


The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name 
is C. K. Cox. I am a farmer in Mitchell County, Ga. I have for 
many years produced peanuts, cotton, tobacco, grains, livestock, and 
miscellaneous other crops. I have also had experience in the han- 
dling and warehousing of peanuts. I am solely responsible for the 
management of my farm. 

I should like to thank the committee for the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thinking on the subject at hand. My remarks 
are based on a lifetime experience in farming. 

1. In my opinion, we must have in this country a strong national 
farm program both for the good of the Nation as a whole and for 
the protection of those actually engaged in producing crops and live- 
stock. As you gentlemen at know, most if not all of the business 
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and industry of this country operates with what we might term an 
administered price. Therefore, it is not conceivably possible, in my 
opinion, for farmers to operate their business in a so-called, misnamed, 
free economy, as has been expressed by some individuals and some 
groups in the recent past. 

Such a national farm program should insure that farmers receive 
their fair share of the national income. It should be planned and 
administered so that there would be a protection for all the consumers 
and our export markets. Such a program should provide: 

(a) Adequate supplies of food, clothing, and shelter at reasonable 
prices ; 

(b) Reasonable reserves for bad crop years, et cetera; 

(c) Sufficient amounts of exports to take care of demands from 
foreign countries. Included in the export picture are also the needs 
of those countries whom we consider our political and military allies 
und who need the help this Nation is able to offer. 

2. Based on a good many years of experience and observation, it 
is my opinion that certainly the major crops of this country should 
be protected through a price-support program. I also feel that the 
levels of price support should be reasonably high, not less than 90 
percent of parity, keeping in mind that if farmers as a group are to 
share equitably in the distribution of the national income that their 
production should be marketed for 100 percent of parity or better. 

However, I am not asking this committee to support it at a hundred 
percent, but not less than 90. 

It is inconceivable to expect a national program to provide high 
price supports without reasonable controls on supplies. As you know, 
we in this area who have produced cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, as 
well as other crops, have favored acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on these crops. If a better plan for achieving this goal can 
be developed, certainly we would not object to the details of how 
this is done. 

3. I should like to strongly urge that any programs for agriculture 
passed by Congress should not lower this gross income to farmers from 
the present level. An example of what I am trying to convey is 
this: If cotton acreage is reduced to 1714 million acres or less and 
the present support rate is retained on the price of cotton, the total 
income to cotton farmers would be cut to the point where it would 
hurt seriously and would mean a big reduction in income from cotton 
which probably could not be made up from any other source. The 
purchasing power of cotton farmers would be drastically cut. The 
same principle could apply to any particular crop and to the total 
agricultural income as well. 

I would like to point out that even though the total acreage devoted 
to cotton, peanuts, and tobacco has been reduced over a period of 
years, the income from these crops, at the present time the best infor- 
mation I can get is about 33 percent of the income of the farmer. 

About 3 or 4 years ago it was 45 percent from these basic commodi- 
ties, which shows that we have had to turn to other crops to try to 
make up for some of the income we have lost from these basic com- 
modities from acreage reduction and price supports. 

I note that much has been said in the press lately about the two- 
price plan. While it certainly has some advantages which we all 
recognize, it also has numerous disadvantages. Without going into a 
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discussion of the factors for or against such a plan, I should like to 
make the following observation : 

Farmers should not be expected to take a greatly reduced price, 
world market, for their portion of their production which is exported 
because of the fact that so many factors other than price have influ- 
enced our exports. I feel, therefore, that this problem of exports is 
such a complex one that it must require the best brains and thinking 
of all our leaders in helping to work out some solutions. Tied closely 
to this, in my opinion, would be a close study of our tariff policies to 
see if provisions could be made which would allow more of what the 
farmers produce to be exported. 

This doesn’t just have to apply to cotton. It can apply to cotton. 
It can apply to tobacco, peanuts, rice, wheat, corn, or any other 
commodity. 

It is my opinion that farmers as a group are willing to accept 
prices based on .fair competition, but I think it is grossly unfair to 
have a program which would force farmers to take reduced prices 
for their commodities because of economic and political situations 
over which they have no control. 

Emphasis should be increased on research in order to develop new 
and expanded uses for farm products. Research programs should 
also include studies of ways and means for more economical produc- 
tion of the commodities from our farms. As a farmer, I believe that 
we are going to be faced in the future with a pressing need for greater 
efficiency in both production and marketing. Many of the answers 
to the problems which we will face in this field must be secured 
through a strong and intelligently conducted research program. This 
expanded research program should not only emphasize the part of 
Government, but should also encourage the splendid work which 
industries are performing in searching “for and finding new uses for 
farm commodities. 

It ismy opinion that the Nation needs, and most individual farmers 
need, a program of assistance in soil and water conservation. The 
Government should continue an active interest in the conservation and 
improvement of soil and water resources of this country. I recognize 
the farmer's responsibility for the proper handling of the soil and 
water on his farm: however, at the same time I also recognize his 
inability to do many of the things necessary for the proper protection 
of these resources. 

It is also important to note that the Nation will need the productive 
capacity of the soil long after that individual farmer is gone. 

As a farmer, I appreciate the assistance which the Government is 
rendering in this field, through education, technical aid, and financial 
help. I think that what the Government has spent in helping farm- 
ers to carry out practical conservation on their farms has been a 
good investment for this Nation, and I believe we are nearer now bya 
good many years the goal of the full conservation of our soil and 
water resources, 

I do not think it would be a good idea to do away with the ASC 
nor to reduce its financial assistance to farmers. I do not think 
that this assistance should be restricted entirely to permanent-type 
practices. 

In the administration of a national farm program, it is my recom- 
mendation that the farmer committee system be continued both on 
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a county and a State level much the same as it has been in the past 
few years. ‘This recommendation is-based on experience and on ob- 
servation for a good many years. Except for those phases of a na- 
tional program which are now being and should continue to be han- 
dled by educational and technical groups, farmers themselves would, 
in my opinion, do a much better job of administration than would 
additional hired employees. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular committee was asked to dwell on 
peanuts principally, and while I am having my say we in the South- 

east have had to go to mechanized equipment. Of course, I own as 

many or more mules than any person in the audience. I have 16 
mules on my farm. Some might call me old-fashioned but I am try- 
ing to stay in business. 

At the present time under present prices we have to pay for imple- 
ments, we just can’t produce these commodities. I bought a tractor 
last week and the tractor advanced in price 7 percent from what it 
could have been bought 2 weeks ago. 

The CaHarrMAN, Are you still able to buy mules? 

Mr. Cox. No, sir. I bought every mule that I could find that was 
any good and for the last few years I have been replacing these mules 
with tractors and other equipment, but I still have 14 and as long as 
[ can get people willing to work and try to gather and harvest their 
crop Lam going to continue to use those mules along, of course, with 
tractors and mechanized equipment. 

I feel that the problem on these individual farms, I know it to be 
a problem, when we displace these families on these farms—you have 
heard a lot of talk about small farmers; I certainly have all the 
sympathy in the world for them, but when we operate these acreages 
of lands they are made up entirely of small farmers of family- sized 
farms, I am not working them for wages, but on a shin basis—when 
you displace those fellows, whether 50 or a hundred acres, when you 
send him to town you put him in competition with labor in town that 
already has jobs and not being to many more jobs created. 

The CHarrMaNn. Have you ever been able to compare notes on the 
income that a tenant farmer gets and that which is received by a 
small farmer working about the same land as the tenant? 

Mr. Cox. Let me see if I understand you 

The CHarrMaNn. I presume you have some small farmers in your 
neighborhood 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That plant about the same sized farm and same 
commodities as do some of your tenants? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairmMan. What is the difference in income between the 
farmer who owns his own and the tenants? 

Mr. Cox. The farmer who owns his own land is in worse condition 
than the tenant farmer. He furnishes his equipment, pays taxes, 
and maintains property whereas the tenant farmer has a landlord or 
banker behind him to keep his farm operating. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else you desire to add, sir? 

Mr. Cox. At the present time I think that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Have you gentlemen anything to add? 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND C. SINGLETARY, SOUTHEASTERN 
PEANUT ASSOCIATION, BLAKELY, GA. 


Mr. Stneterary. I am going to be very brief, Mr. Chairman, but it 
is certainly not any lack of seriousness of the problem for this brevity. 
The farmers in our area are tied very dicks to the peanut-shelling 
industry. Many of the shellers are also the seed and fertilizer de: ers 
in their area who are furnishing the farmer. Many of them are. The 
bankers and most of the shellers are also peanut farmers themselves; 
so they are very close. We recognize that the farmers are, and as a 
result we will be in very desperate plights in this area with reduced 
prices for peanuts. 

We understand that with modernized parity as it is becoming effec- 
tive January 1, unless something is done the price of peanuts will be 
reduced to approximately $12 per ton. 

There is also a possibility of flexible parity coming into play, and 
a large part of that is the result of some 84,000 tons of imported 
peanuts brought into this country during our recent shortage, and in 
addition—— 

The Cuarrman. Those were edible peanuts ? 

Mr. Stneierary. Yes, sir. Imported for edible purposes. 

It is granted that some were needed, but certainly it seems now as 
things have developed, that no such quantity as was imported was 
needed. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you a formula to offer here that would make 
it possible for more edible peanuts to be grown? As the law now 
stands, as I was informed, there seems to be a little contest between 
peanut growers as to whether they should be grown for oil or be edible. 
It came before our committee several times. 

Some ways and means were suggested whereby we should find a 
formula to permit the production of more edible peanuts in areas where 
they can be grown. Do you have any comments on that ¢ 

Mr. Srncuerary. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could. Frankly, some- 
thing has come up within the last week that has somewhat ch: anged my 
opinion, but I do not believe it advisable to go into it today. 

The Cuamman. We will leave that to Steve Pace, who is an expert 
on peanuts, 

Mr. Stneverary. I think some things have come about because we 
have had some poor administration of a program in the past that 
turned people against oil peanuts, and I personally feel there have 
been some changes recently that may make that change, but I am not 
willing toe omment on it at the pr esent time. 

I will say, however, that in regard to the production of peanuts 
there is a formula which has been worked out by a peanut study that 
shows that reduction of price of peanuts has very little relation to the 
consumption. I believe it is about four-tenths of 1 percent change in 
consumption for each 1 percent change in price. Therefore, this ap- 
plying modernized parity or applying flexible parity support, either 
one, in reducing the price would do nothing but hurt the Piipat It 
would not increase consumption of peanuts, but very little. Therefore 
we, both as a farmer and sheller 

The CuarrMan. You know the same argument is advanced as to 
cotton yroducers. Increasing cotton production 3 or 4 percent would 
not as the price of this shirt come down any. It will sell for the 
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same price, about $4.50. The same thing goes for wheat. It was 
brought out that a difference of as much as 30 cents a bushel on wheat 
would not materially affect the price of a loaf of bread. A 1 matter 
of fact, the record shows that with cheaper wheat, bread has ne up. 

Mr. Stnctetary. We are very thankful in the peanut industry that 
we do not have some of the complex problems of disposition of sur- 
pluses that are in the wheat and cotton and some of the other industries. 
We feel that actually because of this relative inelasticity and because 
of the fact that peanuts can be disposed of, the surplus peanuts can 
be disposed of without creating any State Department problems or 
ectunlly having very little affect on other agricultural programs, we 
have an opportunity for helping the farmer and maintaining a proper 
price relationship, and it is one that he needs also. 

The CuatrmMan. I am glad to see it. Only a few States can grow 
good peanuts, and I think Georgia is one; Louisiana grows good ones, 
but not as good as Georgia I will admit. 

Mr. Stneterary. Thank you. 

That about completes what I have tosay. We do urge the continua- 
tion of 90 percent support in the peanut industry and likewise urge 
doing away with modernized parity because we can see $50 a ton 
over a 5-year period will be deducted from the price of peanuts and 
we do not believe our farmers can stand it. 

The CoatrmMan. Anybody else? 

Mr. Stneterary. Thank you. 

Senator ScHorrret. You fellows in your industry have some attrac- 
tive radio programs and television programs on the use of peanut 
butter. That ought to help. I wish we had something like that in 
wheat. 

Mr. Stneterary. We are most hopeful that that will be of assistance. 
We do not know whether it will or not. We can’t see it yet, but we do 
think that that will have a marked influence on our industry. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. McKEMIE, JR., COLEMAN, GA. 


Mr. McKemir. I would like to back up these gentlemen a hundred 
percent in the idea that we definitely want, and it seems we must have, 
our 90-percent program. 

We also are tremendously concerned about this thing we call mod- 
ernized parity and flexible support prices. It seems like it is a little 
bit like a boy that I saw down on the street in Macon a few years ago 
on my way home from a football game during the war. A big soldier 
was trying to keep him from getting into trouble, and he couldn’t get 
the boy to go back to camp so he set out to slap him sober, and it was 
rather a brutal thing. He would slap him one way and slap him back. 

On this modernized parity it seems we will be slapped one way and 
back the other. We don’t find anything we are purchasing today that 
is flexible regardless of whether it be farm machinery, taxes, or what 
have you. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cox. Let me make one other statement in regard to this mod- 
ernized parity on peanuts. During the war, of course the farmers 
were in business to make money but for patriotic reasons we were 
asked to produce all the peanuts it was possible to produce. We realize 
at the same time we were definitely mining our soil, and it was a 
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blended price, those peanuts to go into edible trade or go into oil as 
the Government saw fit. At times the oil market could have taken the 
edible market away from peanut shellers. 

We don’t think it is fair to take peanuts as a commodity and use 
modernized parity on them because we were producing something at 
that time with a dual-purpose use and certainly it would not be fair. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to note here from the Commodity Credit 
that the loss sustained by the Government on peanuts has been con- 
siderably reduced from past years. This year, according to this re- 
port,, the losses will be about $2,103,083 as compared with prior years 
of as much as $25 million up to $80 million. 

Mr. Cox. We will get our house in order if we have an opportunity. 

The Cuamman. We will try to do that for you. 

Next are Mr. J. M. Abercrombie and Mr. Phil Campbell, repre- 
senting the dairy industry. 

Mr. Apercromsre. I am J. M. Abercrombie, and I am a middle 
Georgia dairy farmer. 

Mr. Camesety. I am Phil Campbell, commissioner of agriculture, 
State of Georgia, dairy and cotton farmer. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. ABERCROMBIE, CULLODEN, GA. 


Mr. ApercromBir. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I do not propose to come before you today and offer a master plan 
that will cure the ills of the dairy industry. I prefer to confine my 
remarks to supporting some of those things you are already doing 
that we are in accord with. 

Within the State of Georgia there are a large number of dairymen 
that are affiliated with the National Milk Producers Confederation 
through member associations. That organization this week has been 
in session in Los Angeles and only Thursday they closed their meet- 
ing. We do not have the things that they will offer you to offer our 
support to. 

The Cuatrman. How about you? Have you any ideas of your 
own on this, as to what we ought to do for the dairy farmers of 
Georgia? We might be able to get some views from you that may 
not conform to what your association states. If you have any views 
we would like to have them if you do not mind. 

Mr. Anercromsre. I am strictly a farmer and do not keep up with 
all technicalities. 

The Cuarman. That is why I come to you, a farmer. Give us your 
own views. 

Mr. AnercrompBrz. We may have some ideas we may wish to advance 
and I may get lost in the rush if I try to solve it. But we are strictly 
in this State fluid milk. 

The Caatmrman. Where do you sell your milk? Have you not mar- 
keting agreements? 

Mr. Asercromsre. We do. I happen to have through a co-op. 

The CuatrMAn. Have you any suggestions as to changes in laws 
giving you the right to enter into agreements, or would you want 
them to remain as they are? 

Mr. Anercromere. I am in accord with the co-op agreement as it 
stands. 
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The Cuarrman. I think this committee will agree with me that 
in most areas where these agreements are permitted and entered into 
that the problem insofar as dairy is concerned is not too acute. It is 
only in those States where there is a great erenrnent of milk and 
where they have to use it to make cheese and butter and dry milk and 
things of that kind. 

The Apercomepre. I agree with you. I feel that 

The Cuarrman. So that the dairy problem in Georgia is not so 
acute, is that not so? 

Mr. ApercromBiz. Without taking any importance away from the 
national trend, I do feel like a large part of our responsibility is local 
more or less within the State. 

The Cuatrman. That is what we found in many States. 

Mr. Asercromste. I think I made the remark that there will be cer- 
tain legislation to come from the National Milk Producers Confedera- 
tion that we will be in accord with when they have an opportunity to 
present it to you which I am sure you will, the Congress will. 

I would like to mention at this time—— 

The Cuatrrman. Now you know what they are planning to put be- 
fore us again is this so-called self-help plan. Are you familiar with 
that? 

Mr. AsercromsBtre. I am vaguely familiar with it. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you in accord with it ? 

Mr. Apercromete. I couldn’t say that I am with no more study than 
I have given it. 

I do wish to lend my support, though, to the special school milk 
program that was inaugurated some 2 years ago and which was suc- 
cessful. As I understand, it has afforded milk to thousands of chil- 
dren that otherwise would not have been able to have it. We beg 
of you to extend and increase that program if possible. 

Also I would like to mention the Federal milk marketing order. 
While we do not have that in Georgia—at the present time we are 
operating under State milk control board—we feel that it does have a 
stabilizing effect on those areas where it is used and it extends over 
into our State under certain conditions. I would plead with you to 
keep the Federal milk orders in effect with no amendments to it. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I was talking about a while ago. 

Mr. Apercromsir. I knew you were. 

The Cuarrman. I may not have worded it right, but that is what 
f had in mind. 

I wish to suggest that if and when this so-called self-help milk pro- 
gram comes before you, that you do study it very carefully because 
we have had it before the Senate a couple of times. Quite a few 
members of the Senate found it to be misnamed when it is called 
self-help in that it provides for the creation of a board of 15 people 
who have legislative powers, taking these legislative powers from 
Congress, and they would be authorized to deal with every drop of 
milk produced all over the country. Another thing, they would ex- 
pect the Federal Government to make available to them without any 
security only a half billion dollars. Now if that is a self-help plan, 
you had better look into it, because I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Apercromste. I have had some literature on it. 

The Cuatrman. You’d better study it and find out before you en- 
dorse it. Look into it from every angle. I am not throwing cold 
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water on it right now or saying I would not be for it, but when you 
designate a plan as self-help and you get the powers of legislation in 
the hands of 15 people to control the entire milk industry and have 
the Government advance them $500 million, that is quite a sum of 
money. 

Whether a plan like that could be passed by Congress I do not know, 
but it requires serious consideration. Such a plan as that I do not 
believe could be passed in January, as I suggested a while ago when 
we talked about enacting legislation to take care of the basics. 

Mr. Anercromere. Mr. Chairman, there are other things concerning 
the dairy industry of this State that I feel I would be qualified to bring 
before you that would have national significance, but I have with me 
another witness and if it is your pleasure I would like for him to 
take over. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Any questions to be asked of Mr. Abercrombie ? 

You may proceed, Mr. Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL CAMPBELL, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 
OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Campseti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
want to explain my position to you. Until January I was in the same 
condition as my caatnaaeed I was a dairyman only. Since that time 
I have had the duties of commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Georgia and I speak both as a dairyman and in my official capacity as 
commissioner of agriculture. 

The CHatrMan. You ought to be able to give us some good ideas. 

Mr. Camrsety. I will solve all the problems for you. I would like 
to be very brief. I know we don’t have too much time. 

The CuHarrman. You take all the time you want to if you give us 
the plan. 

Mr. Campsety. I will give you 3 or 4 specific recommendations. 
First I would like to bring to your attention something that I am 
sure the eo me of the United States as a whole and the press do not 
realize about milk and price of milk, and that is that insofar as 
prices are concerned milk has what we call a slow price curve. By 
that I mean that in a depression or deflated times when prices of the 
entire country are low that the price of milk never goes as low, and 
in inflated times such as we have now the price of milk never goes 
as high because we do have this slow price curve. You may be familiar 
with what I am talking about. 

I will proceed from there and say we are in an inflated time and 
the price of milk, comparatively speaking, is not nearly as high as 
other products and the best illustration I can give is that when I went 
into the Army in 1942 I could milk 25 cows and hire 3 full-time 
laborers with the production from 25 cows. At the present time I 
cannot hire 1 full-time, competent, good laborer by milking 25 cows. 
I give that as an illustration to get to these recommendation which I 
have which are these—— 

The Cuarrman. What really occurred is that the cost of distribution 
has gone up considerably. 


Mr. Campsety. Cost of distribution is up, but you have the other 


picture of inflated times with a high-price level in the United States 
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with this slow price curve regardless of distribution costs. You have 
that picture. But the Feder al Government is doing some things which 
I think should be expanded quite a bit to aid the dairy farmer in his 
efficiency in order for him to do a better job than he is doing presently, 
and one is the fight on disease among cattle as a whole and dairy cattle 
particularly. 

You have the national brucellosis eradication program. It is only 
50 percent financed. The National Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture, which you know, recently met in New Orleans and it was 
passed unanimously at that time by the n: ition: al association to recom- 
mend that the appropriation be doubled to $30 million for this pro- 
gram in order that a full brucellosis-eradication program could be 
carried out throughout the United States all at the same time. 

The CuHairMan. Similar cooperative basis / 

Mr. CampseLi. Yes, on a cooperative basis, because I do not think 
that you will get the active interest within your individual States if 
they are not putting up part of the money. 

The Cuamman. My good friend, Dick Russell, is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CampBeti. We will confer with them. 

The CuairmaNn. I happen to be on that subcommittee myself, and 
we have quite a job to get the little knickknack that we are now get- 
ting. We will do our best to get more. 

Mr. Campsety. I think you will be hearing from this group of 
con of agriculture throughout the United States regard- 
less of their party affiliation. 

The CHairman. More power to you. 

Mr. CampBELL. But that is a very important matter. 

The Cwarrman. I wish to state further, while I am on the subject, 
that my good friend to my left, Senator Young, whenever the Repub- 
licans are in power—I hope they do not come back—but when they 

ire in power he is chairman of that subcommittee and I want to say 
he has done noble work in geting appropriations not only to fight 
brucellosis, but for agriculture as a whole. We have no better friend 
in the country than Milton Young. I will tell you that. 

Senator Youna. I cannot possibly get into an argument with my 
Democratic friend on agriculture. Thank you so much for your 
kind comments. 

Mr. Campsexi. This is the second year we have had Senator Young 
visit us in Georgia and we are going to try to get him to come 
every year because we certainly think a lot of him. 

The next point I would like to bring out is that from the standpoint 
of cheap milk production, which everyone in the United States seems 
to want if you read the press, is that we should have considerably 
more of the research money which is being spent at the Federal and 
State research stations spent on development of grasses and rough- 
ages which will give our livestock a better rate of growth with regard 
to beef and higher yields of milk per cow. We “feel as though not 
nearly enough money has been spent in research on grasses because 
ac tually grass and roughage production of milk is much cheaper than 
grain production, and we feel the research money has not been Spent 
on grass as it should be. 

The best illustration is New Zealand where they spend prob: ably 90 
percent of their research on grasses rather than grains. I am not 
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talking against the grain section of the United States. Iam speaking 
of milk production. There they don’t even feed grain to some cattle, 
but there are plenty of other uses for grain. 

Here we have developed one grass in Georgia under Federal-State 
agreement which is coastal Bermuda grass, and we feel a grass of 
equal value should be developed for our winter grazing and we 
believe that can be done if work is done on it. 

Another item is the Dairy Herd Improvement Association’s testing 
work. I noticed that a previous witness suggested that probably more 
technical assistance could be given in some areas to some of the 
farm people. This is one place I feel as though money could be 
well spent which would prevent maybe future money being spent in 
another manner by the Federal Government, in that dairy herds 
could become much more efficient if there were wide testing of the 
dairy cattle throughout the United States with regard to their pro- 
duction under their Dairy Herd Improvement Association program. 

I do believe that if the Federal Government could see their way 
clear to financing half of this program that you would find the States 
would finance the other half. As it is today, the dairy farmer, what 
few do, pay the expense themselves and as a result only a small per- 
centage of the dairy cattle in the United States are tested according to 
production. The dairy farmers do not cull cows as they should based 
on production. We could get an increase in the efficiency of our milk 
production if we were carrying on a fulltime culling program of our 
dairy cows. 

The only way I know this can be done is through Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association program, and my recommendation is that the 
United States Department of Agriculture finance half of this program 
and the States the other half in order to make these technicians’ serv- 
ices free to the dairyman. 

Now I would like to, if the committee will permit—that is all I 
have on dairying. Other things have already been said which cover 
the subject but I would like, with your permission, to make one brief 
recommendation on allotments of our basic crops if I may get out of 
the dairy field. 

There are 2 or 3 of my friends who have allotments in the basic 
crops that have brought this to my attention and I think it is worthy 
of consideration. I haven’t had time to check with all of the farmers, 
but as long as there are surpluses on hand I believe that this recom- 
mendation certainly is due serious consideration and it is this: That 
under the procedures as now set out, if a man does not plant his allot- 
ment he is doing the Federal Government a favor. 

If he doesn’t plant his allotment of a crop which has a surplus on 
hand he is doing the Federal Government a favor, but the Federal 
Government penalizes him as a result of doing them a favor by taking 
his allotment away because he did not plant it. 

My recommendation is that a man’s allotment not be reduced or 
taken away from him by his failure to plant it as long as we have sur- 
pluses on hand. If we reach the point that there is no surplus on 
hand, then any rearrangement or the present system could be used 
which would allow new people to come into the business with regard 
to that particular crop whatever it is. 
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The CHarrman. Somebody suggested this morning, I think, and I 
believe at other meetings, that it might be well to freeze the present 
acreage on each —_ What would you think of that idea ? 

Mr. Campse.u. I don’t know what—what do you mean by freezing 
present acreage / 

The Cuarman. All cotton acreage. For instance, if you reduce 
them any further, whatever they get this year shall be the minimum; 
this crop will be the minimum of what they obtain in the future. 

Mr. Campsety. I prefer what I am saying better than that. | 
haven’t had time to think that entirely through, but at the present 
time if a man does not plant his allotment he can turn it back into 
his county office and still retain it, but that means that someone else 
then plants it and he must plant it 1 year out of 3. 

My suggestion is as long as you have surpluses on hand that he 
be allowed to retain it and not have to turn it in so that someone else 
plants it. The Federal Government wants reduction in total pro- 
duction of these allotted crops. 

The Cuarrman. As I remember that provision of the law, if the 
transfer is made as you suggest, the man who transfers it does not lose 
that allotment but gets it back the next year. 

Mr. Campsent. That isr ight. That is the case now. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to make that permanent / 

Mr. Campsett. No; I am recommending that there be no allowance 
to transfer. 

The Cuairman. You would be surprised at how many Congressmen 
want that provision and all allotted acreage used up. 

Mr. Campsetu. I beg your pardon ¢ 

The Cuarrman. You would be surprised at how many Members of 
the Congress wanted that power to transfer so as to have all allotted 
acres planted. 

Mr. Campseitt. But when you get back to your individual farmer 
L think that if you check your individual farmers who have been in 
production of these crops, that you will find a lot of them will plant 
only half of their allotment or 80 percent because of the particular 
conditions prevailing on their farm that year, and that you might get 
an overall reduction of 10 percent in your cotton production during 1 
year, or in your tobacco production or wheat or eae as a result 
of the individual farmers knowing that they could retain their allot- 
ment even though they don’t plant it. 

I would say that as soon as you do not have a surplus on hand then 
it is perfectly all right to transfer this to someone else. By trans- 
fer ring it to someone > else and i increasing his allotment you are saying 

“we want you to produce more and pay you for it and take it out of the 
United States Treasury.” 

The Cuatrman. This transfer was made because of the fact that so 
many farmers got too small acreage allotments. That is why it was 
done; to cure the evil that has been complained of here this morning, 
to give to the smaller farmer a little more acreage. 

Mr. Campsety. I am not sure that increase has been going to the 
small farmer. I think most of the increase has been going to the larger 
areas. 

The Cuatrman. That was not the intention of Congress. 

Mr. Campsett. I understand that; but I don’t think it works that 
way. Iunderstand the reason for it. 
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That isallI have. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Any questions / 

All right; tobacco is next. Mr. Dorsey Matthews and Mr, Ernest 
Strickland. Will you gentlemen be seated? Wé£ll you each give your 
name and respective occupations, please ? 

Mr. Marruews. I am Dorsey Matthews, from Colquitt County, Ga. 
Tam strictly a dirt farmer in every respect. 

Mr. Srrickianp. I am Ernest Strickland, from Evans County; a 
dirt far mer andasmalloil dealer. Very small. 

The CHarrman. You mean you get it out of the ground / 

Mr. SrrickLanp. No, sir; dealer, I said; distributor. 

The Cuatrman. I did not hear that part. 

Mr. SrrickLanp. I am not one of those gentleman farmers. I live 
on a farm. 


STATEMENT OF DORSEY MATTHEWS, MOULTRIE, GA. 


Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
stated I am strictly a dirt farmer from ( ‘olquitt County. If I could 
have come today and testified before you gentlemen in my work clothes 
that I wear at home, I would have m: ade more impression than I will 
make coming like this. But there is a lot of difference between a dirt 
farmer and a white collar farmer and a city farmer, and I want you to 
thoroughly understand that. 

I am strictly a dirt farmer and my hands will bear me out. TI lost 
my right hand 4 years ago on a circular saw, trying to produce 
lumber to repair my buildings on my farm. 

Since I am from the largest tobacco producing county in the State, 
the tobacco situation is what T am interested in. Up until this year 
we have been pretty nearly satisfied with our tobacco support price 
that we got for our tobacco. This year, due to several conditions and 
things, our price for tobacco produced in Georgia was $5 a hundred 
across the board, grade for grade, less than last year and the year 
before. That wouldn’t be so bad under our tobacco-support pro- 
gram if our cost of production wasn’t jumping up, up, up. 

At the present time, taking my family into consideration, my boys 
and girls, two each on the farm. that I used to produce tobacco, my- 
self, I use them; we have to to make tobacco pay a profit. It we have 
to hire all that labor, you can’t produce tobacco at a profit with 
anything less than our present support level. 

Now, by using those boys and girls out there who can supply the 
place of a man in some instances, by handling the small leaves of 
tobacco, we are able to hold the cost of production to 28 cents a 
pound, as near as I can get at it. There is no way in the world for 
us to produce an acre of tobacco for less than around $300. So you 
see why it is so mandatory that we have 90 percent support prices or 
more. That is a costly operation. 

The Crarrman. I do not know of any plan to change that. Asa 
matter of fact, the only basic that Secretary Benson said ought to get 
90 percent is tobacco. 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan, I don’t think you folks are in danger from the 
administration, at any rate, nor the Congress. 
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Mr. Marruews. We hope we are not in danger, but this reduction 
in acreage that we are facing is what concerns us mostly today. 

The Cuatrman. The facts presented before our committee this 
vear show that certain tobacco growers seem to be using too much 
fertilizer. They have learned too well how to grow tobacco so now 
we have 31% years’ supply. 

Mr. Marriews. Yes, sir; that is right, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
full 3 years’ supply, but let us not condemn the good weather we 
have had and the blessings of Almighty God that m: nade that possible 
on such a small acreage. 

The Cuamman. 1 hope you do not think I have condemned Him. 

Mr. Marruews. We realize we are in trouble and want to im- 
press upon you gentlemen that we want to continue our 90 percent 
support In the future and we are ready to go to any cost if it takes 
reduction in acres to maintain that 90 percent support. That is the 
thing we are concerned about. 

Senator Younc. Was there a reduction in the price support this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Marruews. Very little, sir, but overall we took about $5 a 
hundred across the board less than we got last year or year before. 

Senator YounG. Because of the parity formula? 

Mr. Marrnews. Not necessarily that, but things in general more or 
less piled up too much; varieties had a great deal to do with it. We 
would like to see some varieties condemned by the Department of 
Agriculture and declared no good so that they wouldn’t be planted. 
We have some that don’t age well, don’t smoke well, but are being 
planted because of high production. 

The CHamman. Do the buyers purchase them ? 

Mr. Marrnews. No, sir; they don’t like it. That is the biggest 
thing we have in our support program, those tobaccos that are 
inferior. 

The CuHatrMaNn. As to that tobacco, am I to understand the Gov- 
ernment takes it over? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir; the Government has it in our stabiliza- 
tion program, not necessarily the Government. Our tobacco support 
program is different from cotton and peanuts and rice and wheat 
support programs. We borrow the money from the Commodity 
Credit and support our own program. 

The CHammMan. You take it under loan? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And if you do not pay the loan, it costs the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. MatrHews. The Grading Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture sets up what the stabilization shall support it at and we have 
got some of those inferior grades on hand planted and we are in trou- 
ble because they are suc ha high-producing variety and not good 
smoking quality. We would like that to be looked into. 

The Cuamman, For the benefit of the tobacco growers, let me say 
that from October 17, 1933, to June 30, 1955, the Government has 
benefited to the extent of $187, 844. 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir; that is absolutely true, sir. We just want 
to stay in the clear. . 

What we are concerned about is this supply piling up. We want to 
work out from under without hurting the small tobacco grower. We 
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would like for you gentlemen to consider that and we are faced with 
another additional cut more than 12 percent which we have been noti- 
fied of; faced with an additional cut because of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture having power under the law to reduce acreage to keep supply 
in line with demand to a certain percentage and we are faced with that 
problem. 

I want to impress something else upon you gentlemen: That tobacco 
is the only one of those commodities that is just about today being 
taxed completely out of existence by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Our Federal tax is 8 cents a package on cigarettes, which is 
$1.36 a pound on the same tobacco we got 40 cents a pound for this 
year. 
~ The Cxarrman. I think that was one of the compelling factors in 
letting you have 90 percent. 

Mr. Matruews. We want to assure ourselves that we will continue 
to have 90 percent and at the same time we want to keep this reduction 
in acreage as low as possible. We have a lot of farmers in Georgia 
with only a 2- and 3-acre allotment. Those farmers can barely eke 
out an existence with that small acreage, and we don’t feel they can 
be cut lower than that. 

However, as I said, we want to maintain 90 percent at any cost, 
whatever that cost is. We must have 90 percent. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think you need worry that the Congress 
will do a thing about tobacco, but will let it remain as it is. This year, 
as I remember, there were 5 or 6 bills passed with the consent, as I 
understand, of all tobacco growers, and the only part of it that may 
pose a problem is the planting of undesirable tobacco. That is the 
thing that ought to be corrected by the growers themselves. 

Mr. Marrnews. We have a movement under way to try to check 
that. 

One other thing a little off the subject of tobacco, but it deals with— 
we inaugurated a regulation from the county level to the State Farm 
Bureau level, unanimously adopted in a general resolution there to set 
a trade, not a trade necessarily, but change of acreage from one farm 
to another within the county. It is going to require national legisla- 
tion to get that into working order, but it would be a tremendous 
help to our tobacco farmers and small cotton farmers—especially to- 
bacco—for this man, this farmer here who has a pond and irrigates 
and this man can move to tobacco over there and save disaster like 
last year. A lot of farmers made nothing last year, a complete loss 
on account of drought. 

If we could move acreage from one farm to another—you can’t do 
it now under the law; it has to stay on the farm it was allotted to— 
if we had a provision in the law to permit us to move acres from one 
farm to another, it would be a great help. 

The Cuarrman. The same owner? 

Mr. Matruews. From one farm to another, still stay in the lands of 
the same owner, but he could rent 2 or 3 acres on the next farm next 
to a lake and plant his tobacco there and irrigate it under the same ir- 
rigation system with the same water as his neighbor did. It would be 
a tremendous help to be able to do that. 

A lot of our farmers don’t want to grow peanuts because it is not, 
production is not feasibly adequate. So he would like to move that 
across to another farm and trade to farm acreage of cotton he could 
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produce at a profit, but can’t produce peanuts. That would help. 
Some farmers produce peanuts and some not. By moving from one 
farm to another, it ne make all the difference in the world in the 
net income of that farmer. 

We would like to see that considered and it is in our general reso- 
lution to the Farm Bureau, unanimously adopted at the State level, 
and if other States would adopt it, it would be a big help to us. 

The Cuarmman. Any questions? 

Mr. Strickland, do you desire to say anything or endorse what he 
said ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST STRICKLAND, CLAXTON, GA. 


Mr. Srrickianp. I think Mr. Matthews maybe didn’t make it quite 
plain enough that with the high cost of irrigation equipment maybe 
my neighbor could put his 1.1 acres of tobacco in the same field with 
my 3 and with the same irrigation equipment from 1 pond irrigate 
all of that and save a lot of unnecessary labor and trouble. We have 
had quite a bit of experience with that. I do quite a bit of irrigation. 

The Cuatrman. The plan that you envision, as I understand it 
would be this: That even though the transfer were made, the farm 
from which it was transferred would not lose that acreage. 

Mr. StricKLanpb. No, sir. That could be done with the ASC, by 
the supervision of the ASC committee without combining those farms. 

I have a similar situation where I have to take care of my father’s 
farm and this coming year I have definitely made up my mind, after 
4 years, to combine those farms to get that tobacco eo I can handle 
it and those sharecroppers had rather tend it there than try to take 
the big job of transferring this portable irrigation equipment to do 
the job. 

While I am here, if I may I would like to say one word about 
cotton, as I have studied cotton more than I have aed having been 
on the State committee for 5 years. I heard nobody mention it at all 
today and I may be out of line but I wanted to hear something about 
stockpiling a bunch of cotton. It doesn’t get out of date like guns 
and jet planes and tanks and other things, and to me it is one of the 
best things for the security of our Nation, in my opinion, to stockpile 
at least 10 million bales, take it off the market, earmark it for war 
emergency only. It wouldn’t rot overnight. You fellows know how 
we can handle cotton. 

That would relieve some of the tension on cotton and maybe make 
our enemies take a second look at what we were trying to do. And, 
in case of emergency, as flexible as farming is, we could turn to food 
instead of fibe for a couple of years and be able to fight a war. 

That is worrying me. Maybe you don’t see it like I do, and I hope 
you don’t, but I am worried about another war. 

That would about conclude my remarks for today. I thank you for 
listening to me. 

Another thing I want to say is to compliment you on the soil conser- 
vation program because God knows I don’t know what we would 
have done without that. Right now any minute I want a technician 
he is as close as my telephone. And time we want to build a pond 
he is there to run it or a terrace, he is right there. I want to commend 
you fellows on soil conservation. 
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Mr. Marruews. On the idle acre proposition, we would certainly 
like in Georgia, and a lot of other States I am sure would like to see 
idle acres set out in pine timber because we will never have too much 
good lumber. I lost this hand cutting lumber. I know the situation. 
We would like to see the Federal Government put us out in timber. 

The Cuamnan, It is a pity Kansas and North Dakota could not 
grow pine. This program would work fine in Southern States, and I 
hope the farmers themselves take that up because it is a good way to 
create wealth in the near future. I understand you can grow timber 
here in 7 to 10 years. 

Mr. Srrickianp. I am in favor of the fertility bank. That is one 
thing we will need in the near future if we don’t change our way 
of doing. 

The Cuamman. We are going to hear from the man who has all 
the answers, Stephen Pace. Give us your name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN PACE, AMERICUS, GA. 


Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, this is Stephen Pace of Sumter County, 
Ga., an old, broken-down lawyer. 

Mr. Chairman, your introduction is somewhat embarrassing because 
I do not have the answers and the reason, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have the answers is I don’t know where you want to go. 

The Carman, I was just trying to be facetious. I am sorry you 
took me seriously. 

Mr. Pacer. I did not. What I mean, Mr. Chairman, is it would be 
very helpful certainly to me, and I think to every witness who is here 
today and to every farmer across this Nation, if they could get an 
understanding of what the Senate Committee on Agriculture, the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and the Congress, what they want 
to do about agriculture. 

For instance, Mr. Chairman, do you want to give the farm people 
an equality of treatment? Do you want the farm people to have a 
fair share in the national income? When you legislate—— 

The Cuarrman. That is what we hope to do and want to do. Have 
you a plan to attain that goal? If so, let us have it because that is 
what this committee wants. That is what I want to do, I know, and 
if you have a plan whereby agriculture can be put on the same level 
as other segments of induustry it ought to be done because without 
a successful agriculture everything else will die on the vine. 

Mr. Pacer. I agree with you and if that is the view of the commit- 
tee, certainly we are prepared to sit down and work out the legisla- 
tion that will do that job. 

Mr. Chairman, another inquiry in my mind is when the Congress 
legislates in favor of one segment of our population, does the Con- 
gress intend to provide some comparable protection and benefit for 
those who till the soil? TI have specifically in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
the recent action of the Congress in increasing minimum wage to $1 
an hour. I don’t know whether you have had the statisticians attached 
to your staff to calculate exactly what the effect is going to be on 
agriculture and its consumers of agricultural commodities. 

I have a rough estimate, Mr. Chairman, that the increase in the 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 per hour will increase the cost 
of producing the agricultural commodities of America between 3 
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and 5 billion dollars annually. That, Mr. Chairman, is reflected up 
and down across the board, the increase in farm wage in the highly 
competitive labor market we have now and the increase in the manu- 
facture and processing of everything the farmer purchases. But in 
addition to that, Mr. Chairman, it is also estimated that the increase 
in the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 per hour will also increase 
the cost of the food commodities to the consumers by another 3 to 5 
billion dollars a year. 

At the outset I attempted to bring to the committee some statistics, 
but I learned early this morning that the chairman and all mem- 
bers of the committee are well versed in statistics. But there is a 
statistic I have in my previous case here showing that the cost of 
yrocessing and selling agricultural commodities is between 30 and 
40 billion dollars a year. 

Now the point has been made here that the price of a loaf of bread 
was a certain figure 4 or 5 or 10 years ago and that now the wheat 
grower is getting less the price of bread has gone up. That isn’t any- 
thing in the world but wages—the wages of the men in the flour mills 
who make it into flour, the wages of the men that work on the rail- 
roads to transport it to your hometown, the wages of the man that 
bakes and wraps the bread and delivers it. It is all. 

[ have here the last marketing situation of the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing the enormus and rapid increase of tak- 
ing a farm commodity and delivering it into the hands of the house- 
wife. Therefore, as I see it, when the Congress increased the mini- 
mum wage—I make no complaint about that; I believe in good wages, 
but I believe in equal treatment—and when the Congress increased 
the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour you decreased the 
return to the man that work in the field that produced the commodity 
by from 3 to 5 billion dollars, but at the same time you increased the 
cost that the housewife must pay in the store. Do I make myself 
clear ? 

The Cnarmman. Why should the processors and all those who handle 
that food make such enormous profits as time goes on? It strikes me 
something ought to be done in that direction. All the steel producers 
and everybody else seem to make more and more profits irrespective of 
what Congress does about wages. Why could it not work both ways? 

Mr. Pace. I take no exception to the fact that the processing profits, 
the handling profits might well be looked into, but, Mr. Chairman, 
there is one I did look into. I looked into that loaf of bread because 
I wanted to get the answers and I started out with a view in my 
mind that the baker and retail store was the one that was mopping 
up. To my astonishment I found that the profit to the baker was not 
1 penny more on a 19-cent loaf of bread than on an 11-cent piece of 
bread, and I found that the retail store profit was substantially 
identical as it had been. 

Now I know some of these big corporate interests handling food 
commodities are making big profits—reports show they are—but the 
point I make now is, Mr. Chairman, I think the Congress of the 
United States has by one stroke—and I am serious about it—de- 
creased the return to those that work out in the fields in the sun to 
produce the commodity and at the same time has increased the’ cost 
to the housewife who is the consumer of that commodity. 
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What I am asking is, What are we going to do about that? Do 
we want to establish a policy in the Congress that at the same session 
the same moment that the Congress enacts legislation that helps one 
segment of this economy of this population, it is going to see that 
those who are adv ersely affected thereby are going to be adequately 
compensated for that additional burden? Is that the policy? If it 
is, | want to help you write it. 

The Cuatrman. What is your suggestion ? 

Mr. Pace. Let me get a little further along. 

Now, in connection with wages, I must mention steel. The steel 
workers are one group that doesn’t have to go to Congress. They can, 
at the call of their leader, walk out. They did this summer. They 
stayed out. They got the wage increase. The next day the steel 
companies increased the price of steel 5.8 percent which not only 
compensated them for the increase in wages, but also included sub- 
stantial other items. 

You heard Mr. Cox testify a few moments ago that the tractor he 
bought this week went up 7 percent over what “he could have gotten 
it 2 weeks ago. Do you know why? ‘That was the impact that had 
finally hit down on the farm of the 5.8 percent increase in the price 
of steel. 

Now that brings up a very interesting question. Is the Congress 
going to protect those who must buy those commodities, the people 
on the farm, or is the answer—and I think if we don’t get it in 
Washington maybe we will get it across the farms—or is the answer 
going to be that the farmers of this Nation are going to organize where 
they, too, are going to have a voice in what they get for their com- 
modity 4 ?’ Must that be the answer # 

Now on the same question about wanting to know what you are 
going to do, Mr. Chairman, does the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and the Congress believe in parity prices? Does it understand and 
believe that a parity price is a fair price both to the consumer and to 
the producer? If it is, I can rewrite that legislation. But somebody 
before we can differ about this, that, and the other about cotton, 
corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts or other commodities—to write 
the program somebody, other than a political promise, we have had 
those, has got to know what can be expected of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two problems that you spoke of last eve- 
ning in your short talk to the distinguished guests at the dinner, 
and that have been mentioned here today. I should like to discuss 
those. 

First, 1 observed the Chair and members of the committee, right- 
fully so, are disturbed about the surpluses. Well, maybe I am different 
in some way but you know, Mr. Chairman, in a way they could prove 
to be the greatest blessing that ever happened to the American people. 
What are we going to strike at, Mr. Chairman? Have you had an 
opportunity to sit and meditate on what the situation would be if 
there were scarcities instead of surpluses? I want to give an example 
which happened in peanuts last year and was testified to a few mo- 
ments ago. 

We have a terrific drought in the Southeast and Southwest. There 
was a shortage in peanuts. They made the allocation, the acreage 
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was made than sufficient to produce the quantity needed and a sur- 
plus. We had a shortage in peanuts. Mr. Chairman, the price of 
shelled peanuts went up from 18 to 27 cents a pound. 

Now you will observe that that is exactly 50-percent increase, and, 
Mr. Chairman, if you and I ever attempt to try to cut the pattern of 
allocated acreage in this Nation to the point where it is exactly going 
to meet demand, you and I would be playing with dynamite. Every 
allotment has to be cushioned under normal yields, every allocation 
the Secretary of Agriculture makes with normal yields will produce a 
surplus, every single one of them. Of course, they are enormous sur- 
pluses now due to the fact that our yields are so far in excess of normal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would hesitate to talk and discuss seriously 
with the distinguished Senator from Kansas on disposing of the w heat 
surplus. I had the privilege at times in my life to } ve guided on wheat 
by the advice and counsel of the distinguished former chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, Clifford Hope. Cliff was my guide 
and I followed his advice. But there are about a billion bushels—is 
that right ? 

The CuarrMan. 1,030 million bushels. 

Mr. Pace. Too much wheat. You can’t dispose of that wheat in a 
day. The testimony is you have got 14 million we carryover of cotton 
on the 1st of next August. You can’t dispose of that in a day. 

I tell you what I recommend to you, Mr. Chairman. Let us take 
cotton for an example. I will have to get the Senator to adapt it to 
wheat. Of the 14 million bales the normal carryover under normal 
supply in round figures is 4 million bales. The present authority of 
the Secretary of Agr iculture on the set-aside is a maximum of 4 million 
bales. I understand now the set-aside is about 2.3 million to 2.7 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Three less what we have taken out of 480. 

Mr. Pace. I would recommend to the committee, and : am talking 
about trying to rehabilitate the situation we are now in, the farm 
people of this Nation, I would, for support-price purposes, ‘reduce the 
normal holdings of cotton to a normal supply which is domestic con- 
sumption plus exports plus 30 percent for purposes of carryover. That 
would take care of 4 million bales of that 14 million. I would increase 
the set-aside and make it mandatory from a discretionary 4 million 
to 5 million bales of cotton. I would not only set that aside, but I would 
agree with the last gentleman on this stand that the Congress should 
then enact legislation making that a permanent set-aside to be unlocked 
only upon declaration of war by the Congress. 

If you turn back, I think it was in 1952, Mr. Brannan was Secre- 
tary then, he could have invoked marketing quotas on cotton. He 
didn’t do so and he made the statement that I am requesting of the 
cottongrowers; to increase their cotton acreage because I think for 
defense purposes there should be a 5 million bale supply available 
for war purposes, and you have it. You set aside, you normally 
carry over his 4 million. If you set aside his 9 million you have 
3 million bales of cotton left. Let us get busy disposing of the 3 
million bales, but i in the meantime the legislation would not let it be 
taken into account in determining the sup ort level. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is a lot of thinking going on-on this. 
If you have done that, can’t you set up some permanent programs in 
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agriculture? Can’t you set up a 3- or 5-year or 10-year cotton pro- 
eram? Maybe we can’t get rid of this surplus over about a million 
bales every year; nobody knows until we throw this million bales on 
the market in January and observe the reaction. But build a pro- 
gram for 3 or 5 years, a cotton program that will take into account 
that if necessary the production will be 1 million bales less than the 
quota in order that that 1 million bales may go into the annual quota 
to be consumed domestically or inexport. Then in an orderly manner 
you would close out these surpluses. 

The Cuamman. Would that have the tendency of reducing acreage ? 

Mr. Pacer. Yes, sir. But in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, if you 
give the cottongrowers of this Nation a 3- or 5-year definite fixed 
program that will take into account the final and forever elimination 
of this enormous surplus where they can do the other things recom- 
mended to you in research and promotion, I think they will take it 
and I think they will like it. 

Senator Scnorrret. Would you go to bales rather than acres, when 
these people can put new lands in better production practices, for cot- 
ton, wheat, soybeans, et cetera / 

Mr. Pacer. We tried bales on cotton under the old Bankhead plan. 
The Congress hasn’t been favorable to it because it gives you some 
certificates in your pocket for 50 bales of cotton for you to walk up 
and down the road and offer them at a premium. 

Senator ScHorrrpeL. What about these farmers who farm their 
lands better and fertilize more and do what they did in the potato 
business ? 

Mr. Pacer. That takes care of itself because the national allotments 
is made each year on the basis of normal yields and as the yields go 
up it takes less acreage to produce it. It is a little slow but it takes 
care of itself over a period of 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Scuorrren. The trouble we have now is we have cut these 
acreages so low we are driving people out. What about that? 

Mr. Pacer. A lot of people sitting in this audience may not agree 
with me but, Senator, if I can produce as much cotton on 5 acres as 
I have normally produced on 10 acres, isn’t that better for me ? 

Senator Scuorpren. ‘There is no question 

Mr. Pace. Has it reduced my income any? It has not because it 
takes lots less insecticide to fight the boll weevil on 5 acres of cotton 
on land than it does on 10 acres. It takes less cultivation. 

I don’t know, I think you do have the problem of diverted acres but 
if I think a producer can produce twice as much on half as much land, 
I don’t see how he has been so materially hurt. | 

Senator ScHorrret. I agree with you there, but we are starting with 
topheavy surpluses. You were going to tell us how to eliminate the 
surplus. Iam talking about this period of time when we are trying to 
reduce the surpluses that are a drug on the market. They affect prices, 
pile up storage charges, and I know some of them are spoilable. 

Mr. Pace. Yes, sir; that is the reason 

Senator ScHorrren. Fortunately, in cotton you have an excellent 
point. I wish we could store wheat for 25 years and forget it, but we 
cannot. 

Mr. Pacer. I understand and I would not want to comment even in 
your presence, but I understand you have so much wheat you couldn’t 
even give it away. 
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Senator SCHOEPPEL. Some nations of the world don’t want us to give 
it away. 

Mr. Pace. You certainly have that problem. 

Mr. Chairman, my recommendation is you set up some permanent 
programs. There has been a lot said in the last 2 years about stabiliz- 
ing agriculture. The farmer, no businessman could live the life the 
farmer lives when he doesn’t know what is going to be his situation the 
next year. 

The CHatrman. The permanent program you are suggesting as I 
understand for cotton is that we curtail the amount that is to be pro- 
duced in the future by a million bales and let that take some of the 
surplus off until you get it all down. 

Mr. Pace. Yes, it will take time. 

The CHatrmMan. That means, as I suggested, a further decrease in 
the present allocation of acreage. 

Mr. Pace. It would mean to the extent of 1 million bales a year. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Pace. I think producers would be willing to do that, but I 
haven’t finished. There is something you have to do as part of that 
picture and that is to stabilize support level at not less than 90 percent 
of parity. 

The Cuatrman. How about quality? 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to go just as far as the ex- 
perts say on quality. I don’t think that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was ever intended to set up to support the price of an un- 
merchantable commodity, whatever it might be. I don’t think you are 
going to find any complaint among the farmers of this State on that. 

The Crarrman. How about the length of staple? Now the law 
supports cotton on a basis of % Middling, and there is a proposal to 
make it 1 inch Middling. How about that? 

Mr. Pace. I have no “objection to that, but I seriously object if it is 
going to have the effect that I am told of reducing the support price 
of cotton by 214 cents a pound. I have no objection to making the 
Linch or 11%. But I am told when you do that that in itself reduces 
the support price on cotton 21% cents a pound. If you reduce it 214 
cents a pound that way, reduce it about a cent a pound under modern- 
ized parity, and present indication here is that the support price on 
the 1956 crop of cotton can easily go to 75 percent of parity. I hope 
the Secretary certainly in his sound judgment will never let it go that 
low. 

I agree with the witness this morning that there needs to be, Mr. 
Chairman, as quickly as possible, if you are not going to repeal it, that 
you put stops on the flexible support. My re ecommendation to this 
committee is that the flexible support be repealed as quickly as the 
Congress reconvenes and I will tell you why. 

I believe I had the privilege of sitting in conference with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota when that legislation was up. 
I think it is founded on a false theory. It was founded on two false 
theories. One was that if you reduce the support price they would 
grow less of the commodity. History shows they grow more. They 
necessarily have to. The other was that if the price goes down they 
will shift to some other commodity. And I would like for somebody 
to tell me what a cotton or corn or peanut farmer of Georgia can shift 
to under existing conditions. 
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Somebody told me a few weeks ago, shift to tobacco. I said of all 
the closed corporations I know that acreage allotment on tobacco is 
locked up. The Senator from Kansas doesn’t want us to shift to 
wheat. 

Senator ScuorrreL. We would like for you not to. 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether you know it or not, 
but that is what flex has done. 

The Cuarrman. I know about it, I think. 

Mr. Pacer. I hope you know enough about it to hate and despise it 
as I do. I can’t tell you but about two commodities which I know 
about, cotton and peanuts. Do you know what is happening in the 
trade today on peanuts? There is a possibility of peanuts dropping 
to 75 percent of parity. 

Ordinarily these peanut-butter manufacturers buy a year’s supply. 
They make it into peanut butter, ship it to warehouses across the 
Nation, and maintain a large supply. Do you know what they are 
doing? They are buying from hand to mouth. 

What would you be doing if you had some 90 percent parity com- 
modity on the market and there was a chance of you getting it at 75 
within a matter of a few months? 

Senator Young. Is not the support price of wheat, under the present 
formula going to be reduced next year and the year after that and the 
year after that? No one is going to buy wheat unless he has to have 
it the next day. 

Mr. Pace, Thank you, Senator. What is happening in cotton? I 
know about that because I have some textile friends and they will tell 
you straight to your face, “No; we are not stocking cotton. Why 
should we stock cotton when it will probably be 80 percent of parity 
next year?” 

If you let flexible support prices stay in effect you have destroyed 
the market, the orderly marketing, for farm commodities. Worse 
than that, equally as bad at least, you have put complete and utter 
instability under agriculture in this Nation instead of that stability 
that. we have heard so much about. Do I make myself clear? I 
hope so. 

One other thing, and lam done. You talked about diverted acreage. 
You asked how much we should pay for diverted acreage. I want the 
standard on that, too. I think what I would like to know is an answer 
toa question : What is the most precious thing in America today? Out- 
side of our wives and children and grandchildren? What is the most 
precious thing in America? It is the fertility of our soil, Without it 
the Nation perishes, and with it we have little concern for the future. 
How important is it, I want to ask, in the light of the rapidly growing 
population of America; in the light of the possibilities arising out of 
this international situation, how important is it to the defense of 
America that we maintain and build the fertility of our soil? 

Mr. Chairman, if I may make one brief reference, there were years 
and years that maybe like you are today, you gentlemen are, if you 
will pardon the reference, down among the trees, you are listening 
to people, this, that, and the other, the diversity of views, diversity of 
organization. I was down there and I couldn’t see the forest. I was 
down there like our distinguished chairman is now, down there fight- 
ing and I was down there fighting among the trees. But for 5 years 
now I have been out of the woods. 
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Senator Youne. You have not slipped a bit. 

Mr. Pace. For 5 years I have been sitting on the side of the road 
and I have been trying to look at the thing, the whole forest. I 
am concerned about the philosophy of agriculture. I think it is 
just as important to maintain the fertility of our soil and the pros- 
perity of the people who cultivate that soil as it is to maintain a de- 
fense system for the defense of our Nation. 

I read in the papers that the Congress appropriated $34.5 billion 
for the defense of our country and I am for every penny of it. But 
how inconsequential would be a sum sufficient to maintain our fer- 
tility and to bring about prosperity among the farm people. 

Now I recommend to you, Mr. Chairman, that idle lands, diverted 
acres—call it what you may—that their use exclusively—I am going 
beyond the trees, I am going beyond the grass, Senator, because the 
cattle population is pr etty g good now and I don’t know how much more 
grasslands we need if we are going to keep the cattle growers out of 
trouble—but that every acre of it had to be used exc lusively for build- 
ing the soil, and then I would pay him, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of 
5 or 10 years, whatever you want, a sum equal to what his return would 
be if he had planted that into the customary crops. 

I hear fantastic figures of $1 or $5 or $10 an acre. Well, maybe 
that is the test of the welfare of the producers. But it is strange to 
me if you agree with me that we must maintain that land fertile 
that we must keep it fertile to feed that 200 million we will have in 
just 14 years and then the 250 and 300 million we are going to have. 
If you think it ought to be done, I don’t care what it costs. It is not 
going to cost $54 billion a year, but I would not quibble and I would 
not hesitate to listen, Senator, if a man with your keen mind and 
knowledge would explain it to the consumers of this Nation that 
they, above all others, are interested in the fertility of the soil because 
they are the ones that will suffer. The farmer will be able to pro- 
duce enough at least for himself and his family, but one thing the 
consuming people of this Nation of agricultural commodities needs, 
they need - the maintenance of the fertility of the soil of this Nation. 

My recommendation is that you appropriate every single dollar 
to be sure that it is done. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Next are Dr. Harry Brown and Saaaey 
Lowrey. Will you gentlemen give your name in full and occupation? 

Dr. Brown. Mr. Cc hairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Harry Brown; my present occupation is farmer. 

Mr. Lowrey. I am Sidney Lowrey, general farmer. 

The CHatrMan. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HARRY BROWN, MOUNTAIN CITY, GA. 


Dr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have only a very short statement to 
make. I shall begin it this way. Livestock as we propose here, Mr. 
Lowrey and I represent it, covers the classes of beef cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Others have testified as to the dairy situation and still 
others are scheduled to testify on the poultry situation. 

It is our deep conviction that no price-support program can be 
effective without control of production. We feel that in the case 
of these classes of livestock the control of production is, as we see it, 
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a very impractical sort of thing to try to enforce. Therefore, our 
negative statement is that we do not want price supports for these 
classes of livestock. 

Our recommendation is that when we get into such situations con- 
cerning any particular one of these classes of livestock that they be 
given the opportunity through appropriate amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act to establish or vote marketing agreements or something 
of that sort as it is used now, for instance, in Georgia and other 
peach-growing States in the production of peaches. We feel that 
when we get into a situtation as the Nation is just now with hogs, 
that there is an obvious necessity of doing something about it and 
the Secretary of Agriculture has made a move in that direction, as 
everybody knows, in the last few days concerning hogs. 

I should like to refer in that connection to testimony given a little 
bit ago by Commissioner Phil Campbell. If we want to improve 
and permanently improve our efficiency in production of these classes 
of livestock we need to eliminate, insofar as science points the way, 
we can eliminate our problems associated with livestock diseases. We 
feel that elimination of those things—and we know now that there 
is a method by which brucellosis, as an example, can be eradicated. 
We have pretty nearly eradicated I believe, in certain parts of the 
country at least we have practically eradicated tuberculosis in 
livestock. 

So it seems to me that one of the soundest directions in which we 
could move would be to have the provision so that when we get into 
a situation like hogs are in right now, that there be a means by which 
the growers themselves can decide how to work it out, and that they 
be encouraged to dispose of, through a culling process, the unprofita- 
ble animals in the different herds so that there might be more efficient 
production through eliminating the least efficient animals. 

As to the problem which you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, particu- 
larly last night and which has been mentioned several times already 
concerning what to do with the diverted acres, I just wish to endorse 
what both Mr. Wingate and Mr. Pace said concerning the use of 
the diverted acres. If we will look at that from the point of view 
of the matter of national defense and the generation ahead, I think we 
could do nothing more sound. And we must remember, I think, not 
just what he said and the way he said it this morning, but what Mr. 
Wingate said about as long as we continue to do like we are doing we 
are going to have double our population in a certain length of time. 

So far as I am able to observe we are going to continue to do like 
we are doing in that regard. 

In that connection, I have told some of the fellows since we have 
been here what I heard Tennessee Ernie Ford give as his thought for 
the day over the television program a few days ago. Those of you 
who listen to him on the radio or television—he has a program on 
both—remember that he concludes his program with a thought for the 
day. That thought the other day was that when you have enough 
money to burn the fire has gone out. 

Now our farmers in this section of the country, at least, don’t have 
money to burn and the fire has gone out in some respects with some 
of us, but we do have a concern and an interest in this increased pop- 
ulation and feel it is somewhat our responsibility to provide for them 
in the best way we can. 
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I don’t know just what the rate of increase was this morning at 
breakfast. but the last time I had the figures it was approximately 
10,000 more breakfasts to be provided each morning. | suspect that 
rate continues to go up. It was 7 when I retired from the university 
5 years ago. We have gone up 3,000 breakfasts in the last 5 years 
every morning. Yes, that is right. That is per day. I got to think- 
ing about months and years. 

The Crarrman. Have you any suggestions as to the diversion of 
acres that are devoted to pasture lands to produce cattle? How can 
you hold such production at the point where it would almost meet 
supply and demand and not continue to depress prices of livestock / 

Dr. Brown. I repeat I endorse Mr. Pace’s idea. 

The Cuamman. That deals only with cultivated land. We have 
in the Nation today about 462 million acres of cultivated land and 
we may have twice as many as that for pasture land. 

Dr. Brown. As I try to visualize the future, which I have tried 
to express already, there are going to be enough more mouths to feed 
that over the long pull we will need more pastures. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that. 

Dr. Brown. But let me say one further thing before I forget it. 
I am sorry that North Dakota from which our good friend, Milt 
Young, comes can’t grow these pine trees, but it seems to me that a 
program might include such use of idle acres as would make it possi- 
ble for places where trees can be grown like they can in the Southeast 
and maybe other sections that that be a permitted use of the diverted 
acres and that the State of North Dakota and other States who can’t 
grow the trees find some other comparable use for the diverted acres. 

I don’t know whether I have answered your question. I will try 
further if you repeat the question. 

The Crarrman. The suggestion made, as I understand it, concerns 
cultivated acres only and as I have just indicated we have today 462 
million—that was the last figure as I remember it—of cultivated 
acres. Ten percent of that in round figures is where they got this 
{0 million. But in addition to those cultivated acres you have almost 
a billion acres in pasture. That is my recollection. 

Now some people have complained that the number of cattle today 
is a little too large. We have increased in the last 4 or 5 years at the 
rate of 414 to 5 million head per year, whereas before that it was 
a million and a half to 2 million. 

It is stated that if the cattle population keeps on increasing at that 
rapid rate it might have the tendency of further depressing the price 
of cattle by producing more cattle than our consumption requires. 

Dr. Brown. That is certainly possible. There is no question about 
that. 

The Cuairman. That is what is happening. So that you do not 
have any plan to offer, then, as to what should be done with these 
pasturelands ? 

Dr. Brown. I would say, to emphasize what I have tried to say, that 
our cattle down here, fortunately we are able to get along pretty well 
with them without their having to eat pine trees, so we would put it in 
pine trees. 

The CHarrman. That may hold true for the South here. We can 
grow cattle and also grow pine trees, but where you cannot do that 
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we may have difficulty. I pose the question because the moment you 
have a program that will hes the effect of setting aside cultivated 
acres and let the farmer receive some money for that, the fellow who 
has some pastureland may want the same treatment. You could not 
blame him. 

Dr. Brown. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. That is why I am posing the question in the hope 
that you can maybe give an answer as to what todo. You have given 
an answer for the South. 

Dr. Brown. I recognize the problem, that it is a national problem, 
and that you men, gentlemen, have to look at these things, whatever it 
is we consider, from the national point of view. We recognize that. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Any questions of Dr. Brown ? 

Dr. Brown. Mr. Lowrey may have a further statement. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY LOWREY, ARMUCHEE, GA. 


Mr. Lowrey. Mr. Chairman, you were talking about cattle popula- 
tion. I think that should enter in the same situation that our culti- 
vatable land is and I think the livestock people would go along with 
that as long as the prices continue going down, because some of them 
have certainly lost money and as the hog prices go down we will have 
to do something about it. 

The CHamman. You must realize that the cost of any program 
like that is going to have a lot to do as to whether we can put it through 
Congress. 

Mr. Lowrey. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. My good friend, former Congressman Pace, has 
suggested that on these diverted acres we pay the farmer whatever he 
would have made in profits. What that would entail I do not know, 
but some estimates have been made of as much as 2 to 3 billion dollars 
a year. I fear that if a program of that size were offered to the 
Congress, we might have a little difficulty putting it through. 

Mr. Lowrey. That is probably true. 

The CuarrMan. I am not trying to discuss the demerits of it, but I 
am saying we have to be practical sometimes in presenting a program. 
It is not what we want, but what we can get. 

Dr. Brown. Do you think that costs would be prohibitive and un- 
justified ? 

The CuatrmMan. I do not, but I know a lot of people in Congress 
might think so, 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Lowrey. That is all. 

Senator Grorcr. I want to say Dr. Brown served with distinction 
as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture at Washington in previous 
years. 

The CuatrmMan. I’m glad to hear that. 

Dr. Brown. I got some of the unfortunate and undue publicity 
about killing little pigs 

The CHAIRMAN, Daohedy blamed this administration for plowing 
under the small farmer. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. J. D, Cash and Gordon Sawyer. Give your names and occu- 
pations, please. 
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Mr. Casu. I am J. D. Cash, chairman of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau poultry committee ; diversified farming including livestock, poul- 
trv breeder, broilers or what have you on a farm. 

‘Mr. Sawyer. I am Gordon Sawyer, executive secretary of the 
Georgia Poultry Federation. 

The CuatrMan. You may proceed, Mr. Cash. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. CASH, CHAIRMAN, POULTRY COMMITTEE. 
GEORGIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, FLOWERY BRANCH, GA. 


Mr. Casu. Mr. Chairman, we represent one of the greatest indus- 
tries in Georgia. Poultry brings in more money than livestock and 
dairy combined in this State. We think in carrying on our poultry 
enterprise the greatest thing we need is more research and more edu- 
cational programs. 

Our menu is preparing and cooking chickens—if our chicken was 
cooked and served to the public as it should be it never has scratched 
the ground to this day. However, in this price squeeze just how we 
can eliminate that and bring it closer together I don’t know how it 
can be done. 

I will give you an illustration which happened to me on tomatoes a 
few days ago, about 2 weeks ago. This doesn’t concern poultry but 
I want to bring this out to show the spread between what the pro- 
ducer receives and what the consumer pays. 

I carried in, I believe, three baskets of tomatoes and set it down 
in a chain store in our hometown. He was paying me 12 cents a 
pound and before he weighed them up, my weight to me, he had 
served three of his customers and charged them 29 cents a pound 
for those tomatoes. That is too great a spread. How we are going to 
eliminate that I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. We are trying to find an answer to that, Mr. Cash, 
and can’t. I have stated many times that I believe the spread appears 
to be too great. How to meet that problem I do not know. 

It was only 5 years ago that the farmers were receiving, as I recall, 
53 cents of the consumer dollar. We are now down to 40 cents. I 
think it is disgraceful, but how will you correct it? 

Mr. Casu. That is the question we don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Unless you regiment people and force them to sell 
at a fixed price. You would not want that. 

Mr. Casu. I don’t think we need a fixed price. There are many 
things we can do to serve ourselves. 

You take last night at our dinner, for example, the dairymen 
should have served milk here instead of coffee which is a product 
that comes from outside the United States that we are not concerned 
with growing or receive benefit from. There are many instances 
where there is a luncheon or dinner served we should be serving poul- 
try, beef, or pork or some other commodities from our own sources. 

The CuHarrmMan. May I say to you, sir, that we were in the States of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Iowa a whole week. Pork 
was in surplus there, and we had testimony on it morning, noon and 
night. And my good friends can tell you, we joked about it when 
we ate it at the different places we were invited. 

Mr. Casn. I have told the audience often about our surplus butter 
and cotton that we so much are concerned about today. I have one 
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theory that you can serve both profitably at the same time. If we 
could persuade the general public to use whole milk we would take 
the butter out of Government stor age and if the general public would 
use whole milk the people would naturally grow in the girdle, espe- 
cially around the waistline, and if they used cotton panties every time 
they increased an inch it would take a million bales of cotton to do so. 
Then as they grew fatter, skirts longer and bigger, every time they 
cropped it an inch that is a million bales of cotton. ‘That would 
eliminate our cotton surplus if the Nation would prac tice that theory. 
For further remarks, Mr. Sawyer will conclude. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON SAWYER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
GEORGIA POULTRY FEDERATION, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Sawyer. I would like to restate the emphasis we would like to 
place on research. All across the board as far as production and 
marketing is concerned we feel it is very important and vital to the 
continuation of our industry. 

I would like to also state we are in the same position as Mr. Brown 
stated concerning any price support—if that is the proper term—pro- 
gram, or control program; we don’t think it would work for poultry 
and traditionally have stated that. 

That is all I have. 

The CHatrmMan. Any questions? 

Thank you so much. 

Next is Mr. George F. Powers and W. F. Hall. We have heard 
quite a bit on conservation and if you have anything new we would 
like to obtain it from you. Will you gentlemen be seated there. 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Powers had to leave and asked me to present his 
paper. 

The Cuatrman. What is Mr. Power’s occupation ? 

Mr. Hautu. Mr. Powers is land manager for Georgia Power Co.— 

Mr. Powers. I am here now. 

The CuHarman. Allright. Each of you give your names and occu- 
pations, please. 

Mr. Haur. As I started to say, Mr. Powers is president of the 
Georgia Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

The Cuareman. And you, Mr. Hall? 


STATEMENT OF W. F. HALL, SPARTA, GA. 


Mr. Hat. I am W. F. Hall, of Sparta, Ga., a farmer, soil conser- 

vation district super visor, and am also privileged to serve on the 
Georgia State Soil Conservation Committee and as a director of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. I am an ama- 
eul—-- 

Senator Russetn. You ought to say you have served as president 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 

Mr. Hauu. I was area vice president, Senator. Never did get all 
the way to the top. Thank you. 

I was State president of our Georgia association for 2 years. 

I am an amateur in the strictest sense of the word, like the other 
13,000 soil conservation district supervisors, directors, and commis- 
sioners all over America, 


PANES Sanches» 5 2 SMa 
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All Amer at should ever be grateful to you gentlemen for spend- 
ing your vacation time earnestly seeking the answers to the many 
problems that confront our farmers and ranchers today and in the 
vears ahead, 

’ Tread in a newspaper a short while ago that the farmers of America 
were receiving 40 percent of the farm-produced dollar, so I went to 
a dry-goods store and bought a cotton shirt for $3.95 and a pair of 
cotton BVD’s, so that I could figure just what the newspaper meant. 
The shirt weighed 9 ounces or about 20 cents’ worth of Middling 35- 
cent cotton. Further figuring showed that allowing 10 percent waste, 
a oer pound bale of cotton would produce 800 shirts selling for $3, 160, 
1.200 BV D’s worth $2,940. 

ee you know and I know that there are transportation facilities 
and cotton mills and salesmen between the farmer and the $3.95 sell- 
ing price of the shirt, and each of them should be grateful for a bounti- 
ful supply of raw cotton to help keep them busy. This same story 
applies to every other crop produced on the farms of America, but the 
140 million Americans who do not live on farms think that the cotton 
farmer is getting $1.58, 40 percent, of the selling price of the shirt as 
well as everything else they have to buy. 

I believe that there should be an education program in this country 
telling all people the truth regarding the pitifully small part of the so- 
called farm dollar that the farmer actually gets, and include the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

[t should also teach them that our Census Bureau predicts a popula- 
tion of 336 million by the year A. D. 2000, 11 years less than I have al- 
ready lived, and that the time is surely coming when a so-called sur- 
plus such as we have today will be recognized as a blessing rather than 
: curse anda burden. And if we do not hoid sacred and use wisely all 
of our natural resources, we will destroy ourselves. 

Some people say that farmers will not strike, but the records show 
that 3 million have struck within the last 5 years; not an organized 
strike, but they are gone just the same, and they are not coming back 
as long as they can get more for a 49-hour week in town than they 

can make on a farm toiling 50 to 75 hours per week, exposed to summer 
heat and winter cold, devastating floods and scorching droughts. 

Webster’s dictionary says that parity means equality. The facts 
about the shirt and the BVD’s makes it hard for me to recognize 
the true meaning of parity in sale of a bale of cotton or any of the 
other farm products. 

In 1953, 1414 percent of our population, the farmers, received 5.5 
percent of the Nation’s income. It seems to me that if parity was 
what Webster said it was, that the farmers would have received 90 
percent of 14.5 percent of the Nation’s income, 

I would also like to offer my thinking in regard to diverted acreage 
as follows. In order that the Congress may assist farmers and rane h- 
ers in building up those idle acres under allotments against that time 
when population or national emergency should demand maximum 
a the following thoughts might be considered. 

ASC might be allowed to share with the farmers the cost of 
aie such acres properly to land-building plants, suited to each 
area involved ; for example, grasses in the Dust Bowl] area, crimson 
clover or sericea lespedeza in the Southern States, et cetera. 
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2. Said acres should be selected and used according to best land-use 
methods after technical inspection and mutual agreement between 
owner and technician. 

3. Such plants should not compete with similar crops elsewhere in 
surplus quantities, and if used should be used where produced. 

4. Payment to be made after maturity of said plants following 
inspection and approval by proper designated parties to insure that 
the spirit of this program be carried out and no abuses allowed. 

5. Reseeding plants should be used when suitable and available. 

6. After establishment, an annual payment for maintenance and 

protection. 
7. If such a program as suggested above should be adopted by the 
Congress, each farmer participating should solemnly agree to carry 
out the spirit of this program so that these idle acres of 1955 may truly 
become certified checks in our beloved Nation’s lockbox and payable 
on demand when needed. 

The Cuatrman. Could I ask you to expand a bit on your proposal 
that if anything is grown on these diverted acres it should be used 
where produced ? 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Haut. I means I don’t think that I, in Hancock County, Ga., 
having to reduce my cotton acreage, should grow soybeans to help 
develop a further surplus in the soybean area, for example. 

The Cuatrrman. What I mean is, how do you want them to use 
soybeans where they are grown? 

Mr. Hat. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. For what purpose ¢ 

Mr. Hauu. Feed the hogs or cows. 

The CHatrman. What would you do with the hogs, sell them 
abroad or sell them away from here? 

Mr. Haru. Use them themselves, or sell them locally. 

The CHatrmMan. That complicates the problem. 

Mr. Hatt. I am referring there to land-building plants. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that, but I may have misunderstood 
you, sir. I understood you to say that if products of any kind are 
grown on these diverted acres those products must be used where 
produced. That is what I thought I heard you say. 

Mr. Hatt. I said that, yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is why I asked the question. If you grow 
soybeans or corn on that, it is true you may use them where pro- 
duced for feeding hogs or cattle or sheep or goats, but if you take 
the goats and sheep and sell them you compete with other areas that 
may be in as bad a way as the crop area where you divert. 

Mr. Hau. That is getting away from No. 3 here, that such plants 
should not compete with similar crops elsewhere in surplus quantities. 

Senator Eastianp. I would like to ask you a question there. You 
stated that a farmer, cotton farmer, should not put his diverted acres 
that he takes out of cotton into soybeans. 

Now soy beans are directly competitive with cottonseed. Soy-bean 
meal and soy-bean oil are directly competitive with cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed oil and are interchangeable. You have a market on 
that acreage for a protein feed and fats and oils that cottonseeds pro- 
duces. That is yours. Why do you not have a right to fill that market 
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by the use of soy beans? If you did not do that you would transfer 
vour market to the Northwest or some other area of the country. 

' Mr. Hatz. I am trying to look at this thing from an American 
standpoint. 

Senator Easttanp, Yes; but it is your market. 

Mr. Hay. I know, but if we don’t work with the boys from the 
soy-bean areas and wheat areas and the corn areas, they are certainly 
not going to work with us. 

Senator Eastnanp. Cert: uinly not, but why should we give them our 
market ? 

Mr. Haut. I don’t consider that we are giving them our market, 

Senator. I am speaking of putting diverted acres into land-building 
crops principally. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hall, that simply points up the problem. That 
is why I brought it out on several occasions. If any bill is to be 
enacted we are going to have to have the votes of a majority of the 
Senators and Members of the House and this ver y problem of dealing 
with the diverted acres may determine whether or not we have a bill. 
That, to me, is one of the problems that we are going to have to work 
on and solve so as to get any kind of reasonable bill. 

Mr. Hau. Senator, I have been before your committee on 2 different 
years and I have been before House committees and I realize when you 

talk about a few million dollars that you have trouble getting them 
passed. Personally, I would say put every acre div erted into land- 
building crops and keep off it; let it build up for that day when we 
need high- -productive land. 

If you can get that kind of money to support that kind of program 
I would say that is the program. 

The CuarrmAn. I agree with you a hundred percent. 

Mr. Harz. But can you get it? 

The Cuatrman. I w ould like to be able to say yes, but I doubt it. 
That is my honest opinion. You asked for my view and I will tell 
you. 

I happen to be on the Appropriations Committee and I know how 
hard it 1s to get your little Hartwell Dam started here. We had to 
wait for years and years. Without the aid of my good friend, Dick 

Russell, who was on that Appropriations Committee way at the top, 
the chances are this w ould have been delayed again. I do not want to 
forget my good friend, Senator Young, gave us a good push, too, that 
made it possible to start your Hartwell Dam. Though it may not be 
of importance to your immediate area here, for the State of Geor gia 
it means a lot and that dam project has been before us for 7 or 8 years. 
We finally got it started and I hope we can complete it before long 
and I hope to be here when you dedicate it. 

Mr. Hau. I remember how hard it was, too, to increase the 35 per- 
cent per capita cost to strengthen our soil-conservation service. Those 
moneys are hard to get and T appreciate your a 

Let me conclude by saying that on August 9, 1954, a great statesman 
made a very fine and compr ehensive speech on the Senate floor. Some 
heard and heeded ; others did not agree. I ask that you accept a copy 
of this great speech and study it as it tells the story of the farmer most 
truly and completely. It was true then and it is still true, only worse, 

Thank you very kindly for this valuable time you have given me. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. POWERS, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, MILL- 
EDGEVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Powers. I grow pine trees and beef cattle. I would like to 
endorse what Mr. Hall has said with one provision and that is that our 
diverted acreage be put to use according to the capabilities of that 
land in some sod crops, soil-improving crops. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. Are there any questions ? 

(Statement of Mr. Powers is as follows:) 


I am George F. Powers, president of the Georgia Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion District Supervisors, whose membership is 226 covering 27 soil-conservation 
districts. There are 90,000 farmers who have individual soil- and water-conser- 
vation plans on their farms. 

It is very apparent that the farmers of Georgia and the entire Nation are hav- 
ing financial difficulties and are headed for greater trouble which could very 
well be disastrous if something is not done to either reduce their production costs 
or raise the prices they receive for their commodities. 

There is about 13.5 percent of the people in this great Nation who today live 
on farms and are dependent on farming for a livelihood. This percentage is de- 
creasing each year. During the last 5 years over 3 million people have left the 
farm for urban employment where they could at least hope for a fair standard 
of living. In 1954 the 13.5 percent of the population living on farms received 
only about 5 percent of our national income. The percentage received by farm- 
ers in 1955 will no doubt be considerably less than in 1954. It is reasonable to 
believe that the farmers income will continue to decline unless he is given some 
assistance immediately. 

The most expedient method of relieving the present agricultural situation 
is through price supports and marketing quotas. The average Georgia farmer 
does not generally approve of subsidy, but today, through no fault of his, finds 
himself in a position that either demands that he ask and accept a subsidy or 
face bankruptcy. The support price on all commodities should be 90 percent of 
parity and the formula for computing parity should be based on current prices 
that the farmer has to pay for both labor and supplies. 

The Georgia farmer and farmers of the Nation have always been in favor of 
marketing quotas if they be needed and are fairly administered. There is every 
reason to believe that a great majority of the farmers are today of the same 
opinion. i 

Marketing quotas will mean still further acreage reduction of the various 
crops. This in turn will mean more diverted acres. The question frequently 
heard is, ‘What to do with the diverted acreage?” These acres will be needed in 
the not too far distant future. Our statisticians tell us that we may expect a 
population of more than 300 million by the year 2,000. If this be true then all 
surplus would have disappeared and very likely every acre of productive crop- 
land would be needed to feed and clothe the people. If we are to look to the 
future then it becomes the responsibility of all the people to share the entire 
cost of protecting and building the soil of the diverted acres and a portion of 
the cost of protecting and building the soil that remains in production. In both 
cases the treatment of the land should be according to the capability of the 
particular acre involved. Locally organized and governed soil-conservation dis- 
tricts stand ready and waiting to assist in doing this job. 

Looking to the future it is apparent that some thinking should be done and 
some action taken on the following: 

1. Creating and developing of additional markets for cur farm products. So 
long as the world has so many hungry people, it would seem that the problem of 
surplus is only temporary. 

2. There is, and will be in the future, an increasing need for educational 
efforts to all groups and ages of our population. The entire agricultural picture 
is especially true of the conception of land and water management. Even though 
our population is predominately urban it is just as important that they be 
acquainted with the basic facts of soil, water, plant, and human relationship 
as the farm families. 

3. Greater emphasis should be placed on the proper use and management of 
our soil and water resources. Additional basic research is needed in this field. 
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A lot of the answers are known but a great many more answers are to be found 
than has been found. Additional facilities are needed. 

4. Additional technical assistance is needed. Farming today is a rather 
complex operation if it is to be profitable and at the same time assure future 
generations of adequate soil and water 


5. There are certain portions of the total soil and water conservation in 
which the public shares the cost of the installation or improvement. This appears 
to be fully justified, especially where the benefits are to the public as well as 
to the individual. There appears though to be a lack of balance e in the public 
expenditure for large “downstream” structures where $50 to $150 million 
are spent on a dam or navigation channel and the amount that is spent in cost 
sharing on the “upstream” treatment and installation of a small watershed which 
feeds into the reservoir or channel. 

Improvements on the upstream reaches of a watershed, such as small dams, 
grassed waterways, terraces, reforestation, and all the other soil and water 
conservation measures held hold the rainfall at its source on the farm, thereby 
making greater beneficial use of water, reduces soil deterioration and sedimenta- 
tion of channels and reservoirs. The public, as a whole, benefits from such work, 
however the farmer in many instances does not derive benefits in keeping with 
the immediate cost. Farmers as a whole desire that the technical phases of 
the soil and water conservation program, along with the upstream work on 
small watersheds, continue to be funneled through the locally organized and 
governed soil conservation districts. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Mr. Harley Langdale. 

Senator Young. I have to leave to catch a plane. I dislike very 
much leaving your good State of Georgia. It is a pleasure to come 
down here. 

You people here have a good farm organization which has unified the 
thinking of the people in your St: ite to an extent not prevalent in 
any other place we have he Id hearings. I know the bankers here and 
chamber of commerce people and all others are pretty well agreed on 
the solution to this farm price problem. 

Another unusual thing is that we have had more Members of the 
House of Representatives here today than any other meeting. I think 
if we had a situation like this in all of the States of the Union our 
chance of solving this farm problem would be much easier. 

May I say again many thanks for all the nice things you have done 
for me on this tr ip and before. Thank you. 


The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Langdale. 


STATEMENT OF HARLEY LANGDALE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE, VALDOSTA, 
GA. 


Mr. Lanepate. I am Harley Langdale. I am a farmer and I am 
also president of the American Turpentine Farmers Association 
Cooperative, an association representing all the gum naval stores 
industry in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, our position is just different from anybody else’s 
position that has been on this program today. We have no surplus 
problems, we are not a basic. I was very much interested, someone 
wanted to forget those nonbasics. We are nonbasic. We have en- 
joyed a loan with the Commodity Credit Corporation for the past 
18 years. For the past 5 years we had a 90 percent of parity loan 
on our products. We are in the permissible group, not compulsory, 
and this loan was based on our supply and demand. In other words, 
these last programs have been based on a supply and demand 
proposition. 
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Last year we did take in quite a bit of rosin and turpentine. We 
were able to sell it all at a profit plus all expenses to the Government 
of something like $75,000, which was distributed among our members. 
This year we have had a 90-percent loan and we haven't had a single 
gallon of turpentine or a pound of rosin to go into loan. 

The point I have is this: You know naval stores is the oldest agri- 
cultural product in thiscountry. The first ship that left the American 
shores when this country was first founded carried naval stores, and 
it played a very important part in the economy of this country ever 
since. 

We in the pene tree section, of course, have this dual-purpose tree 
that extends from Carolina through Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. You know in 1910 Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana produced 35 percent of the gum naval stores in the United 
States, but they cut the trees out down there, but they are coming 
back. Louisiana at the present time is not producing any naval stores 
but they are about ready to tap some of those trees in Louisiana pretty 
soon going to be producing gum naval stores again. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Langdale, if you permit me, let me state that 
the record shows that in 1955 the naval stores price support program 
made a profit for the Government of $152,618; in 1954, $9,370; in 
1953, $30,253; in 1952, $3,876. The only trouble you got in was 
between 1933 and 1941 before the war. 

Mr. Lanepate. That is right. 

The Carman. Otherwise, that is why you have been able to—— 

Mr. Lanepate. We had 1,300,000 drums of rosin on hand when the 
war started. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any suggestions? Do you like the pro- 
gram as it is? 

Mr. Lanepare. We are just as happy as we can be. We are trying 
to increase production this year 25 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. That will not put you in trouble ? 

Mr. Lancpaue. No, sir; it will help us. In other words, we are 
16 percent short this year on production over last year, and last year 
we had the lowest production we have made since the Government has 
kept records. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad to have one industry in good shape. 

Mr. Lanepate. Mr. Chairman, our association handles all the col- 
lateral; have been doing so for 18 years. We service it, we sell it, 
and our expense of operating, I think, will show that we have done it 
cheaper than any other commodities in which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has had anything to do. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure that is true because it shows a profit here. 

Mr. Lanepae. Yes, sir. And we sold out in 1947 all the crop and 
the Government at that time took in over $1 million of net profit on 
the sales end. 

Today under market prices there is over a million dollars profit in 
the collateral and the season is about over for this year’s production. 
All stocks anywhere today are the ones we have and we figure that 
a large portion of those stocks will move before the next season. Our 
season starts about May next year when we really have production, 
and we figure we will be in wonderful position but we are trying 
to increase, 
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Ours is a hand-labor proposition; our labor cost is a 50-percent 
proposition and people any more don’t like to.work with their hands. 

Then, too, there has been keen competition for timber, great demand 
for pulpwood and sawmill timber; it reached an all time high. This 
tree that makes gum naval stores is like milking shorthorn; you 
can get turpentine and now with our present method of operation 
it doesn’t diminish value of the tree. The other sections of the coun- 
try are not so fortunate in having that valuable tree. 

“You know there is a large amount of land in the South submarginal 
which should never have been in cultivation or pastures and when 
cattle got a little high here 3 or 4 years ago a lot of our forests were 
bulldozed to put pasture grasses. That wasn’t suitable, but we have 
the natural habitat for the pine tree and indications are, as I say, for 
a big demand now. 

The paper consumption in this country now is around 400 pounds 
per capita, alltime high. And I think that is an out especially in 
the South here, to plant these in trees. I have planted myself already 
over 5 million trees and I have 2 million ordered for this year. 

The CuarrMan. On your land ? 

Mr. Lanapae. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. You must have a large area. 

Mr. Lanepaue. Reasonable size. I have 2 million ordered and will 
plant a million and a half and give away a half million to smaller 
farmers provided they will match it. In other words, the small 
farmer, if he will plant 2,500 I will give him 2,500 more to encourage 
him, which I think is a wonderful thing for our section. I believe 
that it is the salvation and we can’t compete with my friends in 
wheat. All I have is a 15-acre wheat allotment. 

I grow tobacco, corn, hogs, cattle. They gave me 15 acres of 
wheat. I don’t make flour; I use it for livestock and the birds. 

Just plant these diverted acres in pine and make it a permanent 
proposition because the supply of timber in the South is not going to 
be sufficient in the future in my opinion. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanepate. I have a statement here for the record. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanepater. A lot of people want to know what naval stores 
is used for. I have a list here I want in the record to see the im- 
portance. It will surprise you, the number of things in this country 
that use naval stores, a very important product. , 

The Cuamman. Thank you. It will be put in the record. 

(Statement referred to is as follows :) 

I appear before you today representing the gum turpentine producers as 
president of the American Turpentine Farmers Association Cooperative which 
was organized in March 1936 and meets the requirements of Capper-Volstead 


Act and the Georgia Cooperative Act of 1921, as amended. Our association 
is made up of approximately 3,500 members whose production comprises more 
than 75 percent of the gum naval stores produced in this country. Its income 
is derived from two sources: (1) dues paid by producer members, the amount 
of which is measured by the quantity of gum produced: and (2) royalties prid 
by licensed packers of turpentine in small containers for the use of the as: ci- 
ation’s copyrighted symbols, slogans, and devices. Royalties so paid are m ‘as- 
ured by the quantity of gum turpentine distributed by such licensees in can- 
tainers bearing all or any such symbols, slogans, and devices. Any producer 
is eligible for membership upon payment of a nominal entrance fee of $1 
64440—56—pt. 6——-7 
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which includes their subscription to the ATFA journal, our monthly publica- 
tion. Nothing in the bylaws, policy, or regulations of the association prevents 
any producer from becoming a member. To the contrary, the association is 
constantly striving to increase its membership to embrace 100 percent of the 
zum production. 

Gum naval stores production in this country dates back to early colonia] 
days when the English Government wanted tar and pitch for use in His Majesty's 
ships. 

It has been said that the first ships to leave our shores carried as a part 
of its cargo pitch and tar to caulk the boards and tar the ropes of the ships 
{t is indeed interesting to note that the British Government, back in 1610, 
offered a subsidy to the early settlers to encourage them in the production ot 
sum naval stores and tobacco. 

History relates that naval stores and tobacco have been a vital factor in 
the economic and industrial development of the world for many centuries. It 
also appears they were the first agricultural crops ever subsidized in the United 
States. Gum naval stores have been produced from Virginia south to Florida 
and across the gulf to Texas. However, at the present time production is 
confined to the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 

The Lnited States production of naval stores includes: (1) gum, made from 
the living tree by farmers represented by the association; (2) steam distilled, 
commonly referred to as wood naval stores produced from virgin slash and 
longleaf pine stumps; and (38) sulfate rosin and turpentine made from the 
byproducts of the pulp and paper industry. Only gum naval stores are classi 
fied as agricultural products, 

Naval stores consumption has not greatly fluctuated during the last 50 years. 
In 1908 all production was from gum naval stores. However, since that time, 
cum naval stores has gradually decreased and wood naval stores has increased 
and today steam distilled accounts for approximately 60 percent, gum naval 
stores 25 percent, and sulfate 15 percent of the production. The wood naval 
stores production has reached its peak and leaders of that industry predict 
from now on a steady decline will occur due to the rapid depletion of their 
source of supply: the virgin slash and longleaf pine stumps. It is estimated 
the combined sulfate production from all pulp and paper mills will only yield 
approximately 25 percent of the present demand for naval stores. It is reason- 
uble to assume the future naval stores supply must in an ever-increasing volume 
come from gum. 

The association has been utilized as a primary nongovernmental agency in 
the administration of gum naval stores price support programs since 1938 
rhe agreement between the association and CCC governs operations of the loan 
program and provides that no producer who is otherwise eligible fox loan 
may be excluded for membership in the association. The loan agreement with 
CCC, among other things, makes the association directly responsible for the 
loans made to its membership. 

The record of the gum naval stores CCC price support program is one all 
producers take pride in relating. As previously stated, all CCC loans have 
been made through the ATFA to the producer, In 1947 when all CCC turpentine 
and rosin stocks were liquidated, the Government had recovered the principal 
in full with interest and charges and in addition made a profit of $1,019,000 on 
the combined price-support programs since their beginning through the year 
1947. In addition, USDA officials in charge of the CCC gum naval stores loan 
programs have advised us administrative expenses, including the Washington 
office, is one of the lowest, if not the lowest, of any CCC program. We feel safe 
in stating that the profit and loss statement is as good or better than any other. 

Our members do not regard the Federal Government CCC support price pro- 
gram as a subsidy to them, but as a means of tiding them over the heavy produc- 
tion months and during the period when supply exceeds demand. We produce 
75 percent of the year’s crop in the 5 months’ period, May through September. 
Producers have looked upon this price-support program as an aid from the 
Government to enable them to help themselves. Two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the association’s revenue has been used throughout the years on an adver- 
tising and educational program to encourage and promote a greater demand 
and use for turpentine and rosin. The association has made many worthwhile 
contributions to the promotion and sale of turpentine and rosin. In addition. 
it has aided in the great advancements in production techniques and forest 
conservation practices which are in use today. Our gum naval stores loan is 
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a nonrecourse loan in the permissive category. 
determines the support rate on a year-to-year basis. 

For the past 5 years, the Secretary of Agriculture has granted the turpentine 
farmer a price-support loan based upon 90 percent of parity. We have been 
able to justify the 90 percent of parity based upon supply and demand ratio. 
This year prices are approximately 8 percent above last year. I am happy 
to report that even though we have a 1955 CCC loan supported at 90 percent 
of parity, turpentine farmers have not pledged a single pound of rosin or gallon 
of turpentine to it. 

On the contrary, demand has been sufficient to sell more than 128,000 drums 
of rosin and 20,000 barrels of turpentine of the stocks held by CCC from former 
years. In addition, the association sold for and on behalf of its members all 
turpentine and rosin stocks pledged to the 1954 loan before the 1955 produc- 
tion began. At the present time, CCC has only 543,000 drums of gum rosin and 
37,000 barrels of turpentine, which constitute virtually the only stocks in the 
whole industry. These modest CCC stocks amount to less than 1 month’s supply 
of turpentine and 3% months’ supply of rosin compared with the longti 
normal reserve of 2% and 5 months, respectively. If all CCC loan stocks could 
be liquidated at today’s market prices more than $114 million in profits would 
be realized in addition to all interests and charges. 

We expect fair prices and good demand for naval stores to continue next 
year, Our association is striving to encourage farmers to supplement 
farm income by placing their trees in production for naval stores. 

The reduction in acreage allotments of tobacco, cotton, peanuts could be partly 
offset by naval stores income in the sections where slash and longleaf pines 
abound. Many farmers have slash and longleaf pine trees of suitable size to 
put into production. Of course, most of them only have sufficient forest acreage 
for small operations, from 1,000 to 5,000 faces, but thousands of farmers could 
work from 1,000 trees upward and we would welcome them as gum producers. 

CCC price support loans are the only financial protection the turpentine farmer 
has for his investment which is at the present time no small consideration. 
Turpentine farmers must plan their capital outlay for a minimum of 3 and 
normally 4 years. The producer realizes the CCC loan is to support current 
production. ATFA’s hopes of obtaining a good CCC price support loan rate 
depend upon stocks including CCC holdings remaining at a sound carryover 
level in relationship to supply and disappearance. 

We, therefore, realize when our products are pledged to any loan program, 
they must at some date be redeemed and disposed of, otherwise we could not 
continue a price-support rate at a satisfactory level or 90 percent of parity. 
We are thankful that we have been able to maintain our stocks at a reasonably 
small level compared to the overall yearly production. 

Our industry will continue to need the CCC loan programs as long as other 
agricultural and industrial assistance is granted. We will strive to keep our 
stocks in a proportional ratio of supply and demand to justify a loan based on 
sound business principles. 

I thank you. 


The Secretary of Agriculture 


their 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Muse, please. 


STATEMENT OF PASCHAL MUSE, PERRY, GA. 


Mr. Muse. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paschal Muse. I am a farmer 
from Houston County, Ga., and also chairman of the fruit and vege- 
table committee of the Georgia Farm Bureau. 

We are all very much disturbed by the continued downward trend 
of prices received by the farmer for that which he produces, while his 
cost of production is soaring. This thing has reached the critical 
stage, and the farmer cannot continue to produce under these condi- 
tions. In our county alone, we have decreased our farm worksheets 
almost 50 percent in the last 10 years. 

It is serious as shown by the number of new farm mortgages for 
the first 6 months of 1955, an increase of $300 million over the cor- 
responding period of 1954. The Farm Credit Administration said 
mortgages also averaged $1,100 more per farm this year. The agency 
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reported the largest number of mortgages since 1951 and the largest 
total of loan money since statistics were started on such credit exten- 
sion in 1934. 

Strictly small rural towns have been hard hit due to the farmer’s 
condition. Of course, you are all familiar with the statistics showing 
the falling prices of each commodity. 

Under these depressing conditions the farmer cannot replace his 
machinery which is up 203 percent from 1939, and all other farm costs 
are up. Farm machinery manufacturers have just increased their 
prices again. Walter Reuther of UAW-CIO says that their wage 
increase and the increase in the price of steel was not enough to war- 
rant such increases. However, the price increase stands. 

Thus continues the ever-widening gap between the farmer’s produc- 
tion costs and the price he receives for his product. And this is hap- 
pening at a time when the profits of other industries are at an all- 
time high. I noticed an article only last week which stated that the 
profits of one of the Big. Three automobile manufacturers for the 
first 9 months of this year amounted to more than they had made in 
21 years prior to World War II. 

I believe you will agree that the major factor in both production and 
distribution cost is labor. Government must accept some of the re- 
sponsibility for rising labor cost. The recent increase in the maximum 
wage level from 7! 5 cents to $1 an hour probably had or will have some 
direct effect on marketing and distributing costs. 

The indirect effect on cost all along the ‘line from the farmer to con- 
sumer is undeniable. The increase in minimum wages was one of the 
things that led to the recent round of industrial wage increases. Such 
increases are reflected in the cost of farm production supplies and 
in marketing and distribution charges. They double upon us in more 
ways than one. For instance, with the fruit people, if you have some 
gum timber on your swampland that can be made into baskets in which 
we ship our fruit, the first thing the man will tell you is he can’t pay 
you the customary $15 per thousand stumpage. He can only pay you 
$12.50 because of the increased cost in the minimum wage. Then, on 
the other hand, when you go to buy your. baskets from the manu- 
facturer he will tell you we will have to increase the price of our 
baskets from 1 to 2 cents to cover the increased cost in the minimum 
wage. So we catch it in the neck both ways. It is rather a critical 
condition. 

I have always thought that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Agriculture were supposed to be looking after the best 
interests of the farmers of this Nation. I have had grave suspicions 
that this was not true in times past, but under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson my thinking has passed that point. 

By his implications to the American people, the farmers of this 
Nation are an indolent, inefficient lot, who are capable of doing a 
great deal more for a great deal less, yet at the same time are asking 
the Government for a handout to support them in the manner to 
which they have become accustomed. 

I resent such implications, as do other farmers, because the facts 
show that fewer farmers are producing more than ever before. 

I am not surprised at the loss or the demoralization of the markets if 
they are handled as the oat support price has been handled in our 
section. Farm stocks of oats were moving at 92 to 94 cents per bushel 
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in May, just prior to cutting time, when Commodity Credit sold out 
at_ 68 cents which, of course, stopped all sale of farm stocks of old 
crop oats and demor alized prices on the new crop oats. And all this 
in an area which had been declared a disaster area due to drought 
conditions. Farmers would have been glad to have had oats to help 
winter their cattle at such prices, and even now, due to the railroads 
“in transit rates” our local mills are getting Canadian oats delivered 
locally cheaper than our loan on home-grown oats. 

How can this be made better ? 

1. Let the Department of Agriculture give out some favorable 
publicity about the farm program occasionally. Surely it can’t 
be all wrong. 

2. Get freight rates more nearly equalized. We should be able to 
ship a car of oats from Macon to Chicago as cheaply as from Chicago 
to Macon. 

At this point, as chairman of the fruit and vegetable committee of 
the Georgia Farm Bureau, I would like to call to your attention 

bills which I understand are now before you which would limit the 
authority of ICC to prohibit trip leasing. This means a great deal 
to fruit and vegetable growers of this State, and particularly to the 
peachgrowers. We move about half our peach crop by trucks. A 
creat many of our packinghouses are located on the farms and not 
on the rs ailros ids. Therefore, we can load trucks more e¢ onomically as 
well as that in many instances it means as much as 1, 2, and sometimes 
3 mornings earlier delivery. 

It is very easy to see that they would have to charge a great deal 
more if they had to return empty than if they could lease their truck 
for the return trip and make it pay. 

Let the State Department attend to their job of winning friends 
and influencing people and remain out of the job of the Department 
of Agriculture and its sales of farm sur pluses. 

In a nation with the best sales know-how in the world, built up by 
the biggest manufacturing industries in the world, we sit here and 
wait for someone to buy some of our so-called surplus products. 
Is that the way big industry sells? 

We need to have an international sales setup with the best brains in 
America to sell these products to other nations. A good salesman 
loes not necessarily have to undersell someone else in order to sell; 
neither does he have to make enemies of those to whom he sells. 

I understand such a system is in existence but being held up by the 
State Department or by other means. 

Discontinue the spending of huge sums of the taxpayers’ money in 
developing new lands at a price of $2,000 to $2,800 per acre—at least 
until we have disposed of our surpluses and our population growth 
would make it a necessity. 

Give the farmers not less than 90 percent support with rigid acre 
controls until this surplus can be disposed of. Keep in mind that 
even with the rigid acreage control we must only anne the type of 
grain or cotton or whatever crop is under consideration, which we 
need, and will move out in both domestic and international channels. 

I would suggest that the extension services in different States would 
have information on the proper varieties. 

I heartily endorse the soi'-bank principles of taking these diverted 
acreages out of production as outlined by Mr. Wingate and Mr. Pace. 
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At the same time these things are being done, we could do a great 
deal of constructive thinking ‘for some better way of handling this 
situation. It might be the two- price system or it might be something 
else. But at any rate we must get out from under these products 
which haven't been sold before we are able to start out with something 
else. 

I am sure you found in the past and will continue to find in the 
future that the farmers of this Nation are ready and willing to co- 
operate in any way to build a strong and healthy overall economy. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much, sir. ” 

Mr. Blackett, please, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HILL BLACKETT, NEWTON, GA. 


Mr. Buackxerr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Hill Blackett. I have 
a place down near Albany, Ga., 20 miles south of Albany, Ga., near 
the village of Newton. I have had to become a white-collar farmer 
on doctor’s say-so, but I have owned and operated farms in various 
parts of the country for about 25 years. 

Permit me to say I have been tremendously impressed with the 
broadminded, nonpartisan, humanitarian attitude of this committee. 
Only two of you I knew personally. My old friend, Andy Schoeppel 
and my Congressman, Mr. Pilcher. All I ever read about the rest 
of you was what I read in the Chics ago Tribune. 

The Cuatrman. I hope that was good. 

Mr. Buacxerr. In addition to my farm experience I have had 38 
years’ experience in the mass marketing of food products. Before 
proceeding with what I have to say I thought you might like a sug- 
gestion in “that regard. I have been connected with some of the most 
successful cooperatives in the United States and I want to point out 
that one of the things Senator Schoeppel pointed out is one of the 
most difficult things we had in dealing with farm organization, and 
that was to get them to agree to quality “controls. 

Now there can’t be successful marketing without definite, stiff, 
quality controls. Sometimes, as in the case of Sunkist oranges, we 
had to work 5 years to get the farmers to agree to those controls. But 
it is absolutely necessary for successful marketing. 

Now I would like to make a suggestion to you. One of the costs of 
foods should be looked into. Former Congressman Pace discussed 
it in part. If you look into this I believe a committee should be ap- 
pointed to investigate it, part of the problem of the high cost of food 
is the big-city problem. Most of the food distribution centers in 
the big ¢ ities ‘today are located in the wrong places. They are anti- 
qui ated, still liter ‘ally back in the horse and buggy days. The city has 
outgrown the location. 

If you examine, as I have, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, New York, 
and some other cities, you will realize without any chicanery or excess 
profits on the part of anybody why it is that most of our food prod- 
ucts, when they come into a big city the price doubles from the time 
they enter the city limits until they reach the grocers’ shelves. 

In the old days South Water Street might have been all right in 
Chicago, an old cobblestone street underneath, but the city has grown 
away. It might have been all right with a fellow with an old wagon 
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and a horse who got a dollar a day to haul his stuff in, but the city has 
crown away from it and when you take a man with a $5,000 truck at 
£9.50 an hour that has to wait on one of those cobblestone streets on 
South Water Street and haul it all the way back again 15 miles, gen- 
tlemen, it raises hell with the price of a bunch of carrots. 

That is the thing I think should be studied because while you ask 
a farmer to save cents we are losing dollars. 

The Cuarrman. Is that not a local problem ? 

Mr. Buacketr. You could make a survey because it is not confined 
to one State. It is spread. 

The CuatrMan. I understand that, but is that not a State problem ? 
Should that not be handled by the local State government ? 

Mr. Brackert. I think the Federal Government has led the w ay in 
many things later handled by the States, and are in a position to make 
that survey and point out those costs. I recommend that, in passing, 
out of years ot experience in this field. 

European cities are away ahead of us in that regard. One of the 
costliest things to distribute is vegetables; average about 16 percent on 
the dollar. Those cities have established rings of vegetable and fruit 
markets in the newer areas as Senator George will know. I have 
seen them in France and North Africa and other places, and even in 
Mexico ; rings around the city with plenty of space, with proper ware- 
housing for cold storage, plenty of room for trucks on broad streets 
where they can move easily. They have reduced their cost. 

It isn’t anything that is diabolical on the part of these people. It is 
just. that they can’t help the costs with all the labor going up. 

I wanted to talk specifically about what I have seen in the matter 
of acreage controls. I happen to be in a line of farming where I have 
never received any price support of any kind. I just happen to be 
in that line of farming: receive no price support. So at the present 
time my ox isin’t being gored. My ox was gored plenty 3 or 4 years 
ago when the bottom fell out of the cattle market. I have been inter- 
ested in finding out what happened to my neighbors. 

I have become thoroughly convinced that if we continue this across- 
the-board flat acreage reduction, if we persist in that, in a very short 
time the small farmer won't have enough left for a burial plot. It is 
becoming so small. 

Now I like to go back to what the intent of the original farm support 
program was. During the 1930’s when we were passing a great deal 
of social legislation, I had a sort of hobby; I collected the preambles 
to this legislation. Ireadthem. At the time when most of them were 
being written by some of the apt pupils of the dean of the law school 
at Harvard some were quite fanciful but well written, but over a pe- 
riod of years I found that the reading and study of those preambles 
is a very important thing because you can go back to see what the 
original intent was and you can see what the results have been. 

As some of the older gentlemen like Senator George knows, some- 
times when you read the ‘intent, and or iginal intent, and see the results 
of that law, some of the variations are rather astounding. I recall 
the statement of that old, famous philosopher, Montesquieu, when he 
reviewed some of the most important laws that were passed in the 
pom of the world. The thing he pointed out was that in many 

cases when these important laws were passed the most important 
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consequences were never discussed, probably never even thought of, 
because they never were discussed. 

Who would have thought when you go back to the original intent of 
the Farm Act that it would induce American citizens to go to another 
country and put up the capital with cheap labor to undersell our own 
citizens at home? Who ever thought that the Farm Act, which was 
supposed to fundamentally help the little farmer, has succeeded in 
putting the little farmer out of business at a terrific rate? 

If anybody doubts it, just take the figures from 1950 to 1954, the 
Department of Agriculture figures. In those 4 years the number of 
farms in Tennessee dropped 24,480. During the same year 38,620 
farms have disappeared in Texas ; 37,000 in Arkansas ; 23,000 in Okla- 
homa; 11,200 in Kansas; 6,337 in Nebraska; 10,000 in Iowa; 13,800 in 
Minnesota; 15,000 in Wisconsin; 5,000 in Oregon, and in the State of 
Mississippi 35,465. In no case reported so far has there been a single 
State where the farm population hasn’t dropped. Why has it 
dropped? In my opinion bec ause—l will give you an example. 

Last spring the newspapers s throughout Georgia ran appeals to 
farmers saying “If you aren’t going to use your cotton acreage will you 
please be good enough to turn it in so someone else can have it because 
if you don’t we will lose our farm allotment for the State.” The rea- 
son for it: Too small to be practical. 

These flat acreage controls, in my opinion, are obsolete under pres- 
ent farming conditions. We have got to look at this thing from a new 
viewpoint, a new approach, because what was a good acreage 10 years 
ago is impossible today. 

The other thing we have to realize that wasn’t thought of at the 
time this legislation was passed is that certain items in the farm 
field have become mass production items. Just as truly mass produe- 
tion as the production of steel or the production of automobiles. And 
the fellow with the big acreage has an enormous advantage, an actual 
advantage. I will give one illustration. 

One of the simplest operations on the farm is making hay. This 
year I put up 800 tons of hay. Now the minimum requirement of 
modern machinery for putting up hay costs about $8,000. That is 
without standby equipment. If you don’t use that machinery your 
labor costs will eat you out of house and home. My cost on 800 
tons was $10 an acre for my farm equipment. 

The man near me who only needs 80 tons of hay, if he gets the 
same equipment his equipment capital outlay is $100 a ton, ‘whereas 
mine is $10 a ton. That gives you some of the variations that are 
occurring. 

The Cuamman. You are stating the problem. Will you tell us 
what ought to be done ? 

Mr. Buacxerr. I want to state the problem because I want to 
emphasize how important it is. For instance, another friend of 
mine, a personal friend of mine, the last statistics I saw he got a corn 
support loan of $169,000. Now he raised corn in Illinois. The 
last 5 years that I was in Illinois I raised an average of 250 acres 
of corn a year and my average—an average over 5 years—my average 
was 81 bushels per acre ; and. my cost with the auditor’s help—I w ant 
to explain I threw in everything but the kitchen stove—my cost was 


31 cents a bushel to raise that corn. 
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The CuarrMan. When was that ? 

Mr. Biackerr. From 1944 to 1948. 

Now I will admit that the costs have gone up, but if that man 
didn’t raise that corn for a maximum of 69 cents I will masticate my 
fedora. That meant the taxpayers of the United States were paying 
that man $100,000 profit. 

Now I think there is another approach to this thing. I will open 
it up because you gentlemen have appeared to be sympathetic to new 
ideas. ‘This is not new, I would say originally, with me. It has been 
discussed. But I have a bac ‘kground on this that goes back for a 
good many years. I had the very great privilege one evening of 
spending the entire evening with President Franklin Roosevelt. I 
spent 414 hours with him that evening. Jim Farley said later that 
was more than he had spent in 2 years. 

He told me when he initated the beginnings of a farm program 
what his intentions were. This is my recollection of what the man 
said. We have had farm depressions before. We had them in—this 
was about 1940—we had them in the twenties, in 1932, 1934, and 
1935. If the law of averages holds good we will have farm depres- 
sions again. Now what kind of a formula can we work out for this? 
As he put it, how can we work out a formula that will lighten the 
burden on those who are least able to bear it? How can we adjust the 
load to those who are best able to carry it through, because our present 
problem is not just to reduce production; our problem is to do it in 
such a way that it will hurt the least possible number of people. 

He said at that time: “I would like to see some formula put into 
effect that would embody the fundamental moral principles of the 
graduated income tax. I would like to see some formula that would 
embody the ethical principles of some of our labor legislation which 
would give special attention to the needs of the little fellow.” 

So from that I say if we accept the moral principle of a graduated 
income tax, why not look into the question of a graduated farm price 
support, higher prices for the output of smaller farms, with subsidy 
rates that go down as farm size and output go up? And a gradu- 
ated acreage reduction to give special emphasis. to the minimum prac- 
tical requirements of a family-sized farm / 

Now, by that I mean in spelling it out we will say: Today we have 
all heard the story about the Pennsylvania haieniae: with his 9 acres 
of wheat. Down in my county we have things ths at will make that look 
silly. Some of our farmers have been cut to 3 and 5 acres of cotton; 
1 farmer cut to 1.8 acres of cotton. 

It isn’t just reduction in acreage. It is new methods of agriculture. 
How can a man with that acreage possibly even produce his 1.8 on 
the basis of the big man? He can’t turn his machinery around. How 
can our fellows that have been reduced to 6 and 7 acres of peanuts 
possibly compete on a cost basis with the fellow that has 50- or 60- or 
100-acre allotment? I think it would be possible, according to the 
plan that I have in mind, to set a minimum practical operating acre- 
age for the cotton farmer, for the peanut farmer, for the wheat 
farmer, corn farmer. I wouldn’t say as to rice and tobacco, I don’t 
know enough about them, but set a practical minimum acreage below 
which he cannot be cut. . 

We will say this. We will say that in Iowa on a 160-acre family 
farm it is good practice to grow 40 acres of corn a year. All right. 
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The average production of Iowa is, say, in the neighborhood of 50 
bushels per acre, 2,000 bushels of corn. We set up a parity of produc- 
tion as well as parity supports and we say we give him top support 
on the first 2,000 bushels, then if he has a larger corn acreage he gets 
a reduced support on the next thousand, and a reduced support on 
the next thousand, and the next, until finally the Government support 
price is down below the world price; and then the man who has that 
excess production can sell it at the world price. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think he can produce it and compete with 
peon labor in Mexico, let us say, and Brazil and other countries of 
the world ? 

Mr. Buackxerr. Yes; I think we can produce to compete with any- 
body. 

The Cuatrman. You had better look into that. I do not think he 
can. 

Mr. Buackxerr. If we don’t, Mr. Chairman, what right has a man 
got to get at the taxpayers’ expense a full parity on 800 acres or a 
thousand acres? Are the taxpayers required to maintain for that 
man a Cadillac standard of living, the man who doesn’t need it, who 
will never be hurt if they don’t have it? If we paid more attention, 
in my opinion, to the smaller man, we would have the money to handle 
some of these things. 

The CHarrman. I have been for that ever since I have been in the 
Senate; to try to work out a plan to help the small farmer, and so 
far we have not been able to get to it. 

You talk about Franklin D. Roosevelt. Let me tell you a bit of 
history. When I first came to the Senate in 1937, the law that was 
enacted by the previous Congress had been declared unconstitutional, 
I think, in the spring of 1937. Well, it was Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
sent for the members of the Committee on Agriculture, and I was priv- 
ileged to be a member at that time. This was in the fall of 1937. It 
was because of the conversation between the committee and the Presi- 
dent that a subcommittee of seven, of which I was a member, proceeded 
all over the country to try to get an answer tothe problem. The Presi- 
dent suggested we go around and see what we could do, and as a result 
of his suggestion we held hearings all over the country. 

When we returned in November of 1937 with these hearings, the 
President called a session of Congress, as I remember it, on Novem- 
ber 15 of 1937, and from the hearings that were held the present act 
known as the 1938 act was born. He passed on that; he agreed to 
it, and—— 

Mr. Buacxerr. You probably know more about it than I do. All 
I know is what he told me. 

The Cuatrman. I did not want to disturb you or say anything about 
your talk with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Buacxetr. I am stating what he told me. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Roosevelt sent for the committee and suggested 
that we go around the country and hold hearings in the hope that from 
the hearings we would get a bill from the grassroots. So we did come 
back witha bill. Hesigned it and that became the law. 

It was all intended to do some of the things you mentioned here, 
but somehow the war came on and simply did not permit the act to 
work probably as it should. World War IT had the effect of dis- 
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turbing the program, not making it work as intended, and during the 
war we amended it in order to produce more food. Our Government 
asked us to produce more food and farmers responded to it. That may 
be the reason why the farmers find themselves today in the plight they 
are. They were asked by our Government to produce more ok 
They did produce: that food. 

I believe that since our Government bountifully aided industry in 
getting from war to peace that it would be right, probably, to ask the 
Government to put the farmer back and let him start on an even keel 
again and get out of this plight he is in. 

Mr, Buacxerr. Couldn’t we give a start by figuring out what is a 
livable, prac tical acreage in these crops and set ‘that 

The CuarrmMan. You know these hearings have demonstrated that 
even in States, also counties, you have a difference in the size of the 
farms; some you have irrigated, others dry lands. 

If we had only Georgia to deal with, or maybe we might chip in 
South Carolina, the problem could be solved overnight. But when 
you try to draft a bill affecting 48 States, that is where the difficulty 
comes In. 

Mr. Buacketr. It is not child’s play, but other industries have had 
depressions besides the farm industry; steel industry, automobile in- 
dustry. Taxpayers were not called upon to support United States 
Steel or Ford Motor or General Motors. 

I am going on the assumption that as a taxpayer I am perfectly 
willing to be taxed to help the small man that actually needs it. 

The CratrMan. This great plan you now speak of that is causing 
distress to the farmers was a result of the war; will you agree to that? 

Mr. Buackerr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. We spent $55 billion to help industry to 
go back to peace. Why should we not spend a few million dollars to 
get the farmer back? 
~ Mr. Buackerr. I am in favor of it. Iam in favor of paying higher 
parity on production of the small, family-sized farm but I am not in 
favor of supporting people that don’t need it. That is one of the un- 
expected trends that came out of this legislation. 

As I say, many times you pass a piece of legislation with the best 
intentions in the world, but.a lot of surprising things happen in time. 

The Cuamman. The law we enacted, sir, at first I do not believe had 
a fair chance because, as I said, of World War IT. It put a lot of 
people in the farming business who should not have gone into it. As 
these hearings will show, we found that many doctors went into the 
business, many dentists, many people with money who should not 
have gone into it, and that may be the cause of some of our trouble. 
But how would you stop that? 

Mr. Brackett. I think one of the first approaches I would suggest 
is that we give the farmer the same freedom of marketing that we 
have given some of the other industries of the United States. 

The Cuatrman. He has it. Nothing to stop him. 

Mr. Biackert. Except the State Department. 

The Cuarrman. That may be true, but 

Mr. Buackerr. I meant freedom of marketing throughout the 
world. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 
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Mr. Buiackxerr. You could make a logical argument as to why the 
State Department should govern the policy ym king of all the different 
departments of the Cabinet—and they have done a pretty good job of 
it—but why shouldn’t the Department of Agriculture and ‘the farmer 
be given the same liberty and freedom that other businesses have to 
market goods anywhere in the world? 

The Cuarrman. I am in thorough agreement with that. The only 
difficulty—I think I know something about it—is simply this: We in 
Congress have tried on many occasions to work out a proposal whereby 
our surplus commodities could be sold for the currency of the country 
that agreed to buy it, but when we came to use the currency of that 
country to buy commodities from that country that we needed they 
said “just a minute. You need rubber, you need tin, you need this 
and that. We won't accept our own currency; we want your dollars.” 
What would you do in that case 

Mr. Brackerr. I would barter on any basis you can to sell your 
goods. 

The CHatrmMan. Would you be surprised how we are stymied in our 
effort to use the currencies of the countries where we buy commodities 
to buy the things they have so we can stockpile? 

Mr. Bracxerr. Who is stymying you? 

The Cuamrman. I would hate to say, but the United Kingdom has 
a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Brackett. I think you are getting to the root of it. They 
have run our foreign department a good many years. 

The Cuarrman. | agree somewhat but not entirely. The United 
Kingdom has had a lot to do with it because they control this soft 
currency pool as you know. 

Mr. Buackerr. That is right. 

The Cramman. And when we go to a country like the Malay 
States and we have a lot of surplus commodities they would like 
to buy, or we have a lot that Australia would like to buy, we buy 
wool from Australia and then the United Kingdom says “you have 
to pay us dollars for that. We will not accept the pound.” 

Mr. Buackerr. I would like to inject this thought: That until we 
figure out some minimum acreage for the smaller fellow we are going 
to—I think this, a lot of this acreage control appears to be a kind of 
frustration because of the tremendous increase in production per 
acre. Now I know the Department of Agriculture talked about I 
think reducing acreage from 18 million to 17 million acres. I think 
the farmers here have demonstrated that it won’t be very many years 
until we can produce the present requirements on 10 million acres. 
So each year how do you whittle it down if you have a straight across- 
the-board reduction? I am not against the big operator who has been 
SF iking a bonanza out of this in past years. I only say it should’nt 
be done at the expense of the little fellow who gets reduced to such 
a point that he can’t operate. 

That is why I would suggest that we look into the possibility of a 
graduated farm-price support and a graduated acreage. 

The Cuatrman. That is on our : agenda. That suggestion was made 
many places. 
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Mr. BLacKEtTr. I believe #f we do I think we can combine some- 
thing that is economically sound with a principle that is morally 
right. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. Are there any questions ‘ 


Mr. McClanahan, please. 
STATEMENT OF A. E. McCLANAHAN, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. McCLananan. I am A. E. MeClanahan and I am a dairy 
farmer at Nashville, Tenn. I might say, Senator, that I was told 
to come down here to make this statement but when I got down I 
understand that I should have gone to Raleigh, for which 1 deeply 
apologize, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is all right. We can just as well hear you 
here. 

Mr. McCiananan. I thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. McCiananan. I am A. E. McClanahan, a dairy farmer of 
712 McGavock Lane, Nashville, Tenn. I have made my living for the 
past 43 years from dairying. For part of this time my father and 
[ operated a retail dairy. For the past 14 years I have sold milk 
wholesale to the Nashville grade A market. I own a registered 
Jersey herd of 45 cows. I have no other business or professional in- 
come, 

I am president of the Davidson County, Tenn., Farm Bureau. | 
am a member of the dairy committee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. I helped organize and was vice president for 9 years 
of Nashville Milk Producers, Inc., a milk-marketing cooperative. 

I know from experience what it is for a farmer to lose everything 
that he has because of a depression. I am greatly disturbed about 
the present plight of farmers. The familiar farm danger signals 
are appearing too frequently at the present time. Farm prices con- 
tinue to decline while everything the farmer has to buy continues 
to advance. Farm mortgages are increasing. The Farm Credit 
Administration just announced this month that farm mortgages for 
the first 6 months of this year are up $300 million as compared with 
the first 6 months of 1954, Also, this report shows that the average 
farm mortgage has increased from $5,990 last year to $7,050 this 
year. 

In my State milk cow prices have dropped from their peak of 
$199, State average in 1952, to $98 in August this year. This repre- 
sents a decrease in inventory of $70,070,000. This is farm capital 
that has crumbled away. In addition, using average annual milk 
production per cow, Tennessee dairymen are taking an annual loss 
in milk prices totaling $50,591,950. Frankly I do not see how dairy- 
men can take such a licking and still keep their chins up. 

I would like to point out that the Nashville milk market and four 
other of the larger markets in Tennessee are under Federal milk 
orders. We, in Tennessee, are strong for the Federal milk-order pro- 
gram, but we do wish that the Department of Agriculture would 
realize that the Southeast did not contribute to the surplus dairy 
product situation and be more lenient in their pricing. In my State 
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we consume just about all the milk produced, while some States ex- 
port as much as 80 percent of their product. The Nashville price 
at the present time is $4.92 per hundredweight, 4 percent milk. 

The Cuamman. Did you say 4-percent milk? 

Mr. McCrananAn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that not the way above the average / 

Mr, McCiananan. Yes, sir, but most of the places in the country, 
espec ‘ially in the northern part, it is 3.5. 

The CuarrmMan. Some is 3.7. Do you have to charge more for 
the milk at 4 percent? 

Mr. McCiananan. No, that is what we have to sell it, that is what 
we get expe on. 

The Cuarrman. Is it fixed in your order that the milk must grade 
t percent / 

Mr. McCLananan. It is not fixed in the order, but that is the gen- 
eral practice. 

The Crarrman. A suggestion has been made that all milk sold 
should have at least 4 percent fat in order to prevent the surplus of 
butter we have. In other words, would you agree that it would be a 
good way to sell the milk and the butterfat whole instead of selling 
it to the Government ; that if the farmer tried to do that he might help 
himself ? 

Mr. McCiananan. Owning a Jersey herd, Senator, I would say I 
would like for it to be sold with 4 percent fat, but the boys that sell it 
want to sell a 3.5 milk. 

The Carman. By “the boys” you mean those who retail it 

Mr. McCrananan. That is correct; not the farmers. We have no 
farmers retailing milk on our market. 

The CrHatrmMan. It strikes me something should be done to make 
the boys sell it at 4 percent. 

Mr. McCiananan. I heartily agree. 

In Tennessee, and these are official figures, there are 15,236 less farm 
owners than there were 5 years ago. This is an 11.4- percent decrease. 
I may be wrong, but it is my opinion that farm ownership repre- 
sents the greatest training school for the American way of life in 
this Nation tod: ry. Few, if any, of the evil isms too prevalent in this 
country today are found among farm owners. 

There is another phase of ‘agricultur al ownership that has wide 
application to the stability of this country and that is that argicul- 
ture and agriculture alone can take care of its own workers in a 
serious depression. 

I hate to see the farm problem becoming a political football. I 
wish that we could arrive at some fair plan, but after all the farm 
problems as we know it today is relatively new. So it is likely that 
many attempts and changes will be made before a final and reason- 
able solution is reached. 

The trouble with farmers today is largely the result of wars and the 
unfair treatment accorded farmers by Government. Farmers were 
asked to produce more and more of the essential foods during the war 

vears. This they did in the face of tremendous difficulties. Inci- 
dentally, there were no strikes among farmers during those years, 
either. 

Now, you can’t step up farm production over 10 years and then shut 
it down like an industrial plant. Industry was helped by the ad- 
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ministration to work out of war surpluses. In fact, $30 billion of 
such surpluses were dumped and about $25 billion were lost in the 
dumping. But what happens to agricultural surpluses? They were 
not dumped, exec ept in the case of some small amounts of dairy prod- 
ucts in the past year. They were held and are still being held, with the 
net result of holding down farm prices. 

long as labor and industry are supported by minimum-wage 
rates, 40-hour week, et cetera, and industry is protected by tariffs, 
renegotiations, fair-trade laws, et cetera, farmers must have supports. 
Farm price supports must be realistic and fair. P arity computations 
must not be subject to regulations by the Department of Agriculture. 
After all, it is the actual price and not parity that farmers can spend. 

After all, what is so wrong with farm prices supported at 90 or even 
100 percent of parity? Certainly there have been inequities under the 
90-percent program, such as the wheat farmer being able to realize 

about $4 per hour of labor and the dairy farmer only about 60 cents 
per hour. But those inequities should be eliminated without having 
to discard the whole plan. 

From the standpoint of the welfare of the entire population, has 
90-percent supports been bad? I am thoroughly convinced that be- 
cause of the 90-percent-parity program the American housewife has 
bought food at an overall cost that would be less than what she would 
have paid without such a program. Without the support program 
food prices would skyrocket in times of scarcities and then when big 
surpluses were produced the middleman would widen his margin. 

How much has the Government lost in a support program that has 
somewhat enabled farmers to maintain a reasonable relationship with 
industry and labor? Well, acording to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, for the period October 1933 through August 1955, a period of 
almost 22 years, the total loss is $2,429,238,492. Asa matter of fact, 
much greater losses have been taken by the Government in a matter 
of weeks and such losses do not rate big headlines. After all, the 
farm-support program has, in effect, been a food-insurance program 
for the American public. It has provided the citizens of this country 
with the assurance of the best diet in the world with an annual cost 
of about $3.50 per family of 5. Small insurance indeed to know that 
there was no chance of a food shortage. 

So, let’s be fair in our gov ernmental treatment of all groups. If 
labor and industry are to have strong crutches don’t expect agricul- 
ture to walk with a broomstick. 

May I say and ask your indulgence a moment in asking that appro- 
priations sufficient to help us on the Bang’s disease be put into effect 
next year. In my State we have alre: ady | used up the money and the 
$50 and $25 had to be cut to $20 and $10. 

It is essential to the dairy farmers of my State to have help on its 
Bang’s disease eradication program since we in the milk markets are 
being forced to clear our herd of Bang’s, which we should do and we 
want to do, by the United States Public Health Service. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scnorrre.. Maybe I did not understand you. You «aid 
something about the wheat farmer getting $4 an hour. I am not going 
to argue with you on that, but I have 10,000 of them in Kansas that 
would sure argue with me on it if I made that statement. 
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I want to say this: I was one who sat in the United States Senate 
on the Banking and Currency Committee before I moved into the 
Agriculture Committee. You remember when there was a certain 
group visiting Washington that wanted to roll back farmers’ prices 
on beef? They even talked about butter and poultry. Do you 
remember those days? 

Mr. McCrananan. I do. 

Senator ScHorrreL,. When we sat on that committee and fought 
them, several representing labor leaders were there. I have nothing 
against them, except I told one of them that he was dead wrong. 
[ told him this farm economy had some hills and valleys and that 
he did not need to think, with the wage scale he was working for, 
that he had a right to criticize the cattleman, dairy people, and 
people on the farms because it so happened that because of a war for 

little while they were reaping the benefits of increased prices be- 
cause, I said to him as did other members on that committee at that 
time that “there will come a time, and it is down the line, when these 
prices will be depressed. Then what are you going to do?” He did 
not have an answer. Pretty good thing to get in the record to re- 
member what happened. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorpon McGer. Give your name in full for the record and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON McGEE, LINCOLNTON, GA. 


Mr. MoGer. I am Gordon H. McGee and I am county agent of Lin- 
coln County, Ga., a small county in east Georgia. I didn’t come over 
here to make a statement before you - but some of the people were re- 
luctant to use the word “subsidy.” I don’t think it is a bad word to 
use because, of course, I enthighoonil every time the farmer gets a 
subsidy he gets bad press; but I want to read a little exe erpt. from 
a magazine I cut out. 

In Time magazine on February 28, 1938, I cut out a little slip I 
want to show you that other segments of aha industry get direct sub- 
sidies as well as indirect subsidies. This is some work that the Con- 
gress did. I want to show that the publicity that business and indus- 
try got amounted to just five lines whereas I have noted a lot of times 
i remember particularly under the Irish potato program—there was 
= of bad publicity. 

, then, I for one say we ought to give the farmer a subsidy and 
all it a subsidy and then give public ity to what the other people get. 

In Time magazine, February 28, 1938: 





National affairs, work done, the Congress: House of Representatives passed 
a bill writing off as unrecoverable $2,500 million representing loans to railroads, 
banks, insurance companies, and special State funds from the books of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

There was a direct subsidy of $2.5 billion to big business, I call it. 
Yet when we give the farmer a few hundred thousand dollars’ subsidy 
or if we want to subsidize the price on what they get, there is a great 
hue and ery that we are increasing the cost to the consumer. Yet here 
was this piece that rated—that is the only time I saw it in the paper; 
in Time magazine—rated five lines when you all give away $2.5 billion 
to big business. 
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The CuatrmMan. The entire loss on the entire farm program since 
October 17, 1933, through June 30, 1955, on all commodities has not 
been as much as you just stated. Asa matter of fact, the total amount 
was only $2,328,675,427. 

May | further point out that of that sum, the losses in 1954 which 
constitute this sum were $419,477,074 and for 1955, this year, 
$799,061,464. That is on all commodities, whether they are basics or 
nonbasics. The losses on basics that have been supported were only, 
in that same period, $392,648,091 with cotton showing a clear profit 
of $267,243,797. 

Proceed. 

Mr. McGee. While we have been reducing acreage allotments across 
the board I want to show you what has happened to the farmers in 
Lincoln County. I went there in 1940 when the allotment for cotton 
was 10,000 acres. The allotment for 1956 has already been received 
and is being sent out; 2,500 acres. Reduced down to one-fourth. The 
number of farmers has been reduced to less than 700, I think it is 678 
[ wouldn’t be sure of the figure. We have lost population. So | 
wish there was a way to find a way where these farmers are being 
reduced and not forced out of the farming business, particularly the 
family-sized farm. 

The CHatrrman. Have you any suggestions to offer? We have 
heard a lot of testimony about the problem now. Have you any spe- 
cific suggestions you would like to offer ? 

Mr. McGee. I would offer the suggestion that there be a point 
below which they don’t go. What the gentleman who preceded me 
said. I would need to study it but it sounded good. Whether it is 
practical, whether it could be administered or not, I know personali- 
ties enter into this because I helped operate the first farm program; 
I talked farmers into plowing up cotton. 

I believe that is all. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wright, please. Do you have any plans you 
can offer us to solve this problem ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES V. WRIGHT, WASHINGTON, GA. 


Mr. Wrieut. I want to tell you the plight of a small farmer. 

The Cuatrman. We have heard a lot of those. Give your name, 
please. 

Mr. Wrieut. Charles V. Wright. 

The CuatrMaANn. Are you a farmer? 

Mr. Wricnt. Farmed all my life except 3 years I spent in the 
Army from 1942. When I got back out of the Army in 1947 I bought 
a tractor. I gave $1,150 for it. I bought one of the same tractors 
this summer for $2,750, and tod: ay that same tractor goes up 12% per- 
cent more. Allis-Chalmers goes up today 121% percent. 

| bought. a bolt one day this week for my mower that cost 63 cents. 
That little bolt cost 63 cents. In 1951 my income off of cattle was 
$14,849.90. In 1954 from the same number of cattle my income is 
34,234.12. I took a $10,000 loss there in about 4 to 5 years. 

The Cuarman. Is that your net income? : 

Mr. Wrieut. No, sir; that is gross income. I don’t have any net 
income. 
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The CHarrMan. You mean gross sales. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir; gross sales. I have some records here. You 
don’t have to believe what I said. It was sold to the stockyard in 
Washington, Ga. Here is a calf here that I sold the 10th or the 19th 
of October, $82.50. Four years ago I sold that same calf, 20 pounds 
lighter, brought one hundred and seventy-seven dollars and some 
cents. 

The CHarrMan. What about the price to the consumer? Did he 
pay the same as he did 4 years ago? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir, the consumer is paying more; and yet they 
blame the farmer for it and the farmer isn’t doing it. We are not 
getting it. 

I wanted to show the plight of a small farmer. I have the records 
here and would be glad to show you where I sold cattle in 1951 and 
sold them in 1954 and just show them. They don’t have to believe 
what I say; the records speak for themselves. I would be glad to 
have you take them back. 

The CHairMan. We will take your word for it. We have a lot of 
evidence to show this discrepancy to which you refer. There has 
been a great difference in the price of cattle and hogs sold today as 
( ‘olMpe ared toa few years ago. 

Take the case of hogs. Only a year and a — ago they were 25 
cents a pound and now they are down to 12%. But “when I go back 
to Washington in January I will pay the same amount | paid last 
January for that ham I am going to have to buy in January. That 
is what I do not like. I think you have stated it there. The farmer 
would not mind it so much if the consumer got the benefit of the low 
prices, but they do not. 

Mr. Wricur. They don’t get it and blame us for getting all the 
money. Iam just existing out there. 

The CHarrMaAn. | would like to find some way to give the farmer 
a little more of the consumer dollar. If you can tell us how to do 
that we will write it into law. 

Mr. Wriecut. Another thing I would like to bring up, sir, the other 
week this old Negro wanted me to cut a little land for him; didn’t 
have a tractor. I sent $3,000 worth of equipment there. I got $2.75 
an hour. That was more than he was able to pay. That tractor was 
drinking a dollar’s worth of gas an hour. 

I have a neighbor who works on a Government job, cost plus, at 
$3.25 an hour and got about $25 worth of tools and he makes time and 
a half, which would give hina around $5 or $6 an hour when he makes 
time and a half. 

TheCuarrmMan. A carpenter f 

Mr. Wricut. He is a carpenter. He comes back when that job i is 
finished and lays over there for 6 to 9 months and draws social security 
or something, and doesn’t hit a lick at a snake, and I work 16 hours a 
day to try to make a living. There is something radically wrong 
when the country gets like that. 

The Cuatrman,- All right, sir. 

Mr. Bennett, please. 
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STATEMENT OF ASA M. BENNETT, WASHINGTON, GA. 


Mr. Bennett. I am Asa M. Bennett, Washington, Ga. I am a live- 
stock farmer and you raised the question of what to do with these 
diverted acres on cattle. This would affect some and in periods of 
surplus I suggest public domain be withdrawn from production of 
cattle. As you well know, the public lands of the West produce a 
good deal of beef, and in periods of surplus, if a policy was set up to 
withdraw this public domain from production, it would affect the 
amount of cattle produced. 

The CuarrMan. You mean do not let anybody rent it? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. Withdraw it from use. I know 

you would run into opposition in the West. 
’ The CuairmMan. The great trouble is that in one State—I think it 
is Arizona, the Government owns almost 90 percent of the land. 
What would you do with the farmers there? Not let them use that 
land at all? 

Mr. Bennert. I realize you would run into a problem there but 
still you might have to do it gradually, but you could draw out; and 
when a lease ran out you could not renew or let someone else have 
it. That is during periods of overproduction or when we don’t need it. 

When we need it—but as a cattle producer on my own private lands 
[ don’t think it is fair competition for that land to be used for the 
reason that it is used at a very cheap rate of what it is actually worth. 

The Senator here from Kansas brought up the only reason that I 
think we, as farmers, have a right to come to Congress and ask for 
relief, and that is the fact that we were placed ceilings during the 
period when we could have reaped big benefits and when the Congress 
and people of the country received those benefits. We need some 
assistance in this adjustment period. 

You say you need a solution to the problem. The only solution you 
are going to get is to subsidize agriculture during this period here just 
like you subsidized industry in their transition period. It will cost 
money. It also cost money to keep the gold up at Fort Knox. We 
guard it and we spend money to guard it. It will cost money to store 
it there; it will also cost money to store cotton, but I submit that 
cotton in a warehouse is just as much an asset as gold in Kentucky. 
And it is doing the economy of this country just as much good as that 
gold buried up there that we are protecting. The only use for it will 
be in the future; we are not using it now. 

Although Stephen Pace suggested 5 million set-aside bales, in the 
case of cotton only, I don’t see why you couldn’t double it. If past 
history proves true it would be a good investment because that cotton 
will go up in price in future years and it would bring the Government 
a profit. 

The Senator from Kansas knows more about wheat than I do. He 
says you can’t keep wheat. I had the idea you could because I read 
where they found some wheat in the Pyramids that was still good. 
l'wo thousand years is long enough to keep it for me. 

The Cuatrman. Somebody suggested we take our excess wheat 
and bury it up in the Article Circle in the ice. That might be a good 
idea, but I would hate to have to pay the freight there and back and 
ig the hole. 
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Mr. Bennerr. If we got hungry we would be glad to pay it. But 
cotton can be kept. Corn couldn't be kept long. We could keep 
these surpluses over a period and gradually work them back in. We 
can smooth out these ups and downs. We have proven that. Your 
support under cotton, today’s paper shows cotton went up in the face 
of this last estimate and TI don’t think anybody would argue if you 
didn’t have - fixed support cotton would be going up in increased 
production. Fixed supports do work and they do maintain a floor 
that a farmer can live under. 

The reason we ask for 90 percent is because we are reasonable = 
that gives a 10 percent leeway to pay for the storage of this stuff, and 
there is no reason for the Government to take the loss on this stuff. 
realize we are going to have to subsidize some movement into export 
but cotton can be kept until the time when it will be needed and a time 
when it will be profitable to sell. So the Government doesn’t have 
to take a loss on that cotton. They will have to store it and you will 
have expense storing it, but you have got expense in keeping that gold 
there, too. 

On perishable crops which you produce, livestock, my main com- 
modity, you cannot store that. The only practical way to move that 
stuff is to move it into production with some kind of subsidy program. 
Your present subsidy under hogs is the right approach. It just isn’t 
adequate to do the job. We should subsidize the movement of a 
temporary surplus like that into consumption and get rid of it like 
we did with butter and it will work to dispose of perishables in that 
manner. It will cost some money, but the farmers are entitled to it if 
we want a stable agriculture. 

[ submit it will cost more in the long run not to do it because you 
can no more maintain the economy of this country on the level we are 
and pull down agriculture. We cannot sell anything in quantity. 
There are a few items we can manufacture and sell in world commerce, 
but I agree with the Senator that we cannot grow stuff and sell it at 
world prices with our high standard of labor and living in this country. 
So when we go to trade in foreign affairs we must step down to be 
able ot sell it. Therefore, if we have tariffs to raise the level in this 
country we have to have some way of stepping it down to move it out: 
and a surplus-disposal program is the only way to solve this problem. 

There is one other thing and that is the control of money in this 
country. As you know, the Federal Reserve controls quantity and 
credit of the country. When you run the price of money up you 
run the price of goods down. W e have a policy going on right imme- 
diately now of running the price of money up. Interest rates have 
doubled in the last 12 months. 

The CuatrrmMan. Doubled ? 

Mr. Bennett. Prime interest rates have doubled in the last 12 
months. The Government is paying the highest rate on 90-day bills 
they ever paid. 

The Cuarrman. What the Government borrows? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, and prime interest rates to business, also. It 
is the policy of the present Federal Reserve Board, which controls that. 
Now the supply of money and supply of goods must balance. If you 
decrease supply of money and increase the supply of goods you nec- 
essarily lower prices. Therefore, as we increase production in this 
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country we need a money policy that will increase as that production 
increases, Otherwise you are bound to run into disaster periods like 
we have. 

I have a statement: It is a poor government that can’t print money 
faster than a farmer can raise cows. You can increase money faster 
than you can increase goods. That is what war does, increases money 
supply in relation to the goods. We do need a mone y policy that will 
increase money supply in line with goods; otherwise I don’t care what 
you do, you will reduce your acres completely out of reason to get it 
down to where it can be sold. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

[ wish the witnesses hereafter would confine their testimony to 
something new, not just stating the problem. We are looking for a 
preser iption. The doctor knows the trouble. You write a pre- 
ser iption. 


Mr. Tillman. 


TESTIMONY OF H. YOUNG TILLMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


Mr. Truman. I am H. Young Tillman. Iam a farmer, a general 
farmer of some 36 years. 

Since the national position of agriculture has been so capably pre- 
sented at this hearing I will not attempt to dwell upon that or any 
other phase of agriculture that has been covered here except to en- 
dorse some of the things that have been said. I would like to present 
at this time the problem of a small farmer. 1 would also like to de- 
fine, if I may, what in my opinion is a small farmer. 

I am inclined to believe that since agriculture has developed into a 
mechanization that large farmers are those farmers that acquire 
sufficient capital to operate on a large-scale mechanized unit and ac- 
quire their capital usually outside of agricultural endeavors. A small 
farmer, in my opinion, is a farmer that derives all of his source of 
ncome from the land alone, regardless of the size of his operation. 
That is true in Georgia; that might not be true in Kansas. But in 
the State of Georgia and in my county, the farmers that have been 
large farmers in that county have become small farmers in recent 
years. 

[ have this much evidence to prove what I am saying. My base for 
the production of tobacco was 85 acres at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the first and second program we have been through you might 
say. 

The Cuarrman. When wasthat? In 1937? . 

Mr. Tiruman. That is when the program began. 

The Cuatrman. 1937 

Mr. Truman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You had 85 acres? 

Mr. Tiruuman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much did you produce per acre then? 

Mr. Trutman. If you don’t mind I would just like to complete my 
statement to this extent 

The CrarrmMan. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Trruman. That my present allotment is 23 acres. I would like 
to say my base on cotton was 56 acres—— 

The Cuarman. Before going to cotton, answer me this if you care 
to: Can you produce as much tobacco on your 23 acres as you did on 
your 85 

Mr. Tirtman. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You cannot? 

Mr. Trutman. Definitely not. 

The Cuatrman. How much less do you produce ? 

Mr. Tittman. Even on the basis of 800 pounds or 1,000 pounds per 
acre, you would have in the neighborhood of 80,000 pounds of tobacco 
on 85 acres. We have an exceptionally good crop if we reach 2,000 
pounds of tobacco, and the average is far below that in the State. 
| believe it is around 500 this year. 

The CuarmMan. What was the average per acre when the program 
started ¢ 

Mr. Trrirman. About 800 pounds. 

The Cuarrman. And now it is what? 

Mr. Tirtman. About 1500. 

The CuarrmMan. Almost 2 for 1. 

Mr. Tititman. That is right. 

The CHatrman. That is what I wanted to get into the record. 
Proceed. 

Mr. Titman. That is the State average. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Trtuman. Now the acreage on tobacco relative to the small 
farmer has been reduced and cut to where the allotment on the farms 
is not sufficient to take care of your present overhead and bear their 
part of the burden in diversified agriculture. 

The CHatrmMan. Would it be your idea to increase the acreage of 
the smaller farmer ¢ 

Mr. Tititman. I would like to get around to that in a minute. 

The Cuairman. If you would, where would you get it 

Mr. Trutman. F will get around to it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, get to it then. 

Mr. Trttman, I have an answer. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Tuiman. The other basic commodities that we grow, cotton, 
peanuts, and so forth, have been reduced also on these farms. As a 
matter of fact, my last production of cotton was, I believe, in 1943 
when we had an open year on cotton of 45 bales. ‘Today my allotment 
on that same farm is 3 acres. My farm consists of 1,500 acres, ap- 
proximately 1,000 acres of it is clear land, around 700 acres is either 
improved pastures or under cultivation at this time. We had an allot- 
ment on peanuts—— _ 

The Cuarrman. Let us go back to cotton. How many acres did 
you have? Just answer the question, please. Let us not go to pea- 
nuts. How did you come to lose your acreage down to 3 acres? 

Mr. Truman. We did not grow—— 

The Cuatrman. Wait a minute. I want you to tell the commit- 
tee how it was that your acreage was reduced to 3 acres—from what ! 

Mr. Tituman. From 56. 
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The CHatrman. You must have planted something else in the 
meantime. 

Mr. Tittman. No, sir. We discontinued poameeen of cotton dur- 
ing the period of time with the exception of 1943 that there was no 


quotas declared, because we were not able to profitably produce that 
cotton. 


The CHarrMAn. So you quit cotton? 

Mr. TiritmMan. We took a rest. 

The CuHatrMan. You quit cotton. You lost your historical base. 

Mr. Trrtman. That is right. 

The Carman. Sure. That is what I wanted you to say. 

Mr. Truman. We lost it due to the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture declared those the base years and ruled out the history 
and performance of that farm. 

The Cuatrman. You do not think it is right? 

Mr. Titiman. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you quit growing cotton to grow something else 
you lose your base. That is what hi appened. That happened to a lot 
of people who are now—— 

Mr. Titrman. If that policy is right I will also lose my farm as well 
as my allotments on that farm in the near future, including tobacco. 

Senator Scnorrrer. I want to say this, and I appreciate your situa- 
tion. The western part of my State is a semiarid or upland area where 
we produce wheat. And in many places the only other crop we can 
produce there with any degree of return year in and year out is the 
grain sorghums. 

The State agricultural colleges of our area and other areas have ex- 
perimented and the farmers have, as well, on what is known as sum- 
mer fallowing practices wherein we leave the lands lie completely idle 
of crops and cultivate it 1 year and put in the next year. 

Now when this allocated acreage program came along there were 
thousands of farmers in western sections of the country who were 
following the best agricultural college programs, namely summer 
fallowing their acreage; leaving half of it idle, building up the 
moisture content, and seeding the other half every other year. The 
people who continuously cropped their land or put all their acreage in 
when this acreage allotment hit had a better history by far than those 
who followed good agricultural summer fallowing practices and had 
voluntarily cut their seeded land acreage in half for production pur- 
poses. 

I sympathize with you a bit more than ordinary in your situation. 

Mr. Truman. Thank you, Senator. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman, by saying that the peanut acreage 
in our county was—our county was deci: yred a border county insofar 
as production of peanuts was concerned and due to that fact we have 
lost most of the peanut acreage in that country. It has gone into 
counties that were exceeding us in production and declared peanut 
counties. 

Now I am not trying to bring this to you just for my personal bene- 
fit. I realize that the small farmer has felt the pressure of the farm 
program as administered in the past. I realize that you may passa 
law in the future, a new program, and turn that over to someone to 
administer and if, as that program is carried out, the intents of the 
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law is not followed, surely it will not reach the small farmer as you 
have suggested in our hearing here today. 

Now I am not up here trying to ask- 

The Cuarrman. If you remember, the law provided for a minimum 
of 5 acres for each farm. 

Mr. Tiruman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. It seems that in many areas some of the farmers 
found it more beneficial to plant other crops than cotton and thereby 
lose their history on the 5 acres. Do you recall that? 

Mr. ‘Truman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. When a farmer who loses his acreage because he 
found it more beneficial to get into other crops, do you think it is 
fair to return it to him and take it from the fellow who stayed in 
it ? 

Mr. Tiruman. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuamman. You can see the virtue of recognizing or trying to 
assist the fellow who remained in it and struggled with it as against 
the fellow who got out of it and wants to go back now. 

Mr. Tiruman. My convictions are that the history of any farm 
should be the basic factor in determining whether or not that farm 
or that producer is entitled to anything. 

Now, then, when you get down to a period of rest taken or one of 
calamity like the drought we had a year ago here in Georgia, | 
don’t think that those things should play an important part in the 
reduction of acreage of production in this State in the future. We 
run into that. I think that the administration of the farm program 
has gone far enough to try to find some way to sidestep these sur- 
pluses that they have overbearingly cut the allotments when it was 
not necessary to the individual farmer. 

I would also like to say that so far as the small farmer is concerned, 
I want to be clearly understood about this because he has my utmost 
sympathy—I declare myself a, small farmer—but I don’t think that 
we are treating the farm program right or the small farmer right 
when we set a grven amount of acres and say that he is entitled to 
that regardless of what happens. 

Any reduction that would take place in the tobacco crop now should 
take place across the board. Before those reductions are made—I am 
offering this as a suggestion—before those reductions are made I think 
that the records of the AAA or PMA or whoever it might be should be 
carefully studied and the farmer put on the correct basis. That is the 
plan that I would make for the small farmer rather than the fact that 
he is entitled to something that the big farmer is not entitled to. The 
big farmer is entitled to his proportionate part. I don’t think any- 
body should necessarily hold the umbrella over someone else. The 
benefits to be derived from the reduction of a crop are equal to both 
small and large farmers. 

Let me also say this, which isn’t always true, but the coverup of 
the small farmer is sometimes maliciously done. I mean this. We 
have in this State and many other Southeastern States a breakdown 
of farm operations into small farms. A large operator can have a 
multiple of small farms through the course of acquiring a greater 
acreage under your reduction program. Do you follow me? 
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The CuarrMan. Yes; and making it less productive for the small 
farmer. 

Mr. TritmMAn. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. That is what you mean; buys them out. 

Mr. Titman. Yes, sir; buys them out or rents them out or finances 
the present owner on a share basis. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tuuiman. So I think that the administration of a program, 
regardless of what it might be, should be followed up with periodic 
checks—if necessary, hearings before your great committee—in order 
that these things will certainly be administered as they should be. 

I am going to offer something here that hasn’t been discussed. It is 
something that is farfetched insofar as I am concerned, and yet I 
would like to see your committee and other people become interested 
in a national holiday so far as farmers are concerned. I think that the 
suggestion has its merits. I think that if such a proposal was planned 
it would certainly have a drastic effect on the present surpluses and 
they would disappear in short order, and your national holiday 
would not take place. But in the event that those surpluses did not 
disappear—I don’t know whether that is true of wheat, cotton might 
have to go that far, and tobacco—in case they did not disappear, I 
think that a part of this program should be termed a national holiday 
in the production of those commodities that are in surplus and I think 
that the maximum cut should be taken on those commodities in order 
that we might bring things in line immediately. I think that the 
acreage taken out of production certainly should receive sufficient 
rental payment from the Government and by the Government. 

We are traveling, if I might say this, on a thin crust so far as agri- 
culture in this Nation is concerned, and being a farmer I am thor- 
oughly convinced that this crust will break through before you can 
he ardly put anything into practice to save the day. 

In other words, I think we need immediate action, immediate re- 
lief, immediate plans; and I think that unless some of the suggestions 
that have been made here today—I am going to wind it up by saying 
this—by the Farm Bureau, by the Bankers’ Association, by Mr. Pace 
and others, unless those programs are put into action and put into 
action immediately, we definitely will feel the results in this State and 
in the entire Southeast and throughout this Nation. And I believe 
that the truth is going to rock this Nation when they are confronted 
with the facts insofar as agriculture is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure to appear before this com- 
mittee. I want to say to Senator George, Senator Russell, and to our 
distinguished Senator from Kansas that we consider you one of the 
most important steppingstones in this Nation insofar as agriculture 
is concerned and we look forward to the results that you will produce 
it behalf of agriculture of this Nation. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. All right. Mr. Culpepper, please. Do you have 
any suggestions that will be of help to us? 
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STATEMENT OF BROOKS CULPEPPER, TALBOTTON, GA. 


Mr. Cuurerrer. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrmMan. Give your name and occupation. 

Mr. Cutrrrrer. Brooks C meen Talbotton, Ga. I am a live- 
stock raiser and timber raiser 

A few weeks ago I read in ‘the Wall Street Journal an article by 
cne of their economists. This article stated that due to the fact that 
the agriculture of this country only constituted about 5 percent of the 
economy that the rest of the economy could absorb it or forget it. 

I was astonished at the statement. It shows that the thought in 
other brackets of our economy is not too sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

A few days ago a friend of mine visited a packing plant in Atlanta, 
Ga., a large packing plant. He was shown through this plant, the 
operation, and this attendant related to him, “Now, we pay these 
men that bone this meat as high as $11,000 a year.” There is no 4 
years ¥ college or 4 years of. training required to become a meat 
boner. I doubt him owning the butcher knife he bones the meat with. 

But he shows you that we are enjoying a period of inflationary 
prosperity and unless this inequality of income between certain 
h rackets of industry with relation to agriculture is corrected it will 
be very similar to the story of the institution for the insane that ¢: aught 
on fire by a wire shortage. The attendants went panicky and began 
to shove the patients out of the second-story window. Finally they 
came to the fellow in a padded cell and he was trying to get out 
and they opened the door and he ran and pulled the switch that 
stopped the conflagration. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, that probably we are starting at the wrong 
side of the dam to stop the leak. Unless the higher brackets of our 
economy can see the plight, then it will be too late. I warn you gen- 
tlemen to rush to the switch and pull it before the conflagration 
comes down on us. 

Do you recall 1929? I remember it. The result was disastrous. 
And history is repeating itself today. The greatest decision I ever 
made in my life was in about 1933. Cotton had gone below 5 cents 
a pound; corn was unsalable; cows were giveaway; timber was 
worthless. But I owned my plantation. I told my tenants, I said, 
“You can’t live on my plantation any longer. I want you to move. 
[ can’t continue to lose money on the fertilizer bill, pay the tax, and 
feed bill.” They moved. The old fields grew up in pine trees and I 
haven't recropped since, but I think it was the wisest decision I ever 
made when I told my tenants to leave my land. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
you. 

The CuHatrmMAn. How much land do you have? 

Mr. Cutrerrrer. Fourteen hundred acres. 

The CHarrman. Is the timber you are producing sufficient to give 
you a good livelihood ¢ 

Mr. Cunperrer. Yes. The only thing is the livestock proposition. 

The Cuatrman. You have livestock ? 

Mr. Cuupreprer. Yes, I have about 125 head of beef cattle. Just a 
few years ago beef cattle were bringing, grass-fed cattle, good steers, 
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some 25 to 30 cents a pound and now they are from 15 to 17 cents a 
pound. Yet this beef boner in the Atlanta plant is receiving ten to 
eleven hundred dollars a year to cut my beef off the bone and I can’t 
make ends meet. You can’t raise beef for 15 cents a pound. 

To equip a farm for livestock raising it requires, that is, for a 
hundred brood cows, it requires an investment of bet ween $50,000 and 
$75,000. You must mineralize your land; you must prevent erosion ; 
you must build your fences; you must maintain a herd of cattle, requir- 
ing a great deal of care and attention. And with labor at the present 
price you can’t raise beef cattle for 15 to 17 cents a pound. 

[ thank you. 

r he CuatrMan. Thank you, sir. 

Well, that completes the list of witnesses who asked to be heard. 

Senator Russeitt. Mr. Chairman, I would not have this record closed 
here today without undertaking to express the appreciation of all 
Georgia for the action of this committee in coming here to Macon 
to conduct these hearings. I know I voice the sentiments of my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague as well as the members of our delegation 
in the House of Representatives, leaders of the farm organization and 
the farmers of this State, as well as citizens generally, who recognize 
their dependence on agriculture for real prosperity, ‘when I say that 
this committee at its hearings here made a very great impression on 
all who were privileged to attend. No one can fail to have noted the 
patience that has been displayed by the chairman and by the members 
of this committee, as well as the diligence of the chairman and members 
of the committee. 

Of course, it is very evident to anyone aaa has been here that the 
chairman never heard of an 8-hour day or 40-hour week but he has 
been very diligent in undertaking to garner fac ts that would be helpful 
in solving the greatest problem that confronts our country today. 
We cannot long sustain this prosperity that the other segments of our 
economy enjoys unless we bring the farmers of this Nation into fuller 
partnership in that prosperity. We tried it before. 

We should know from bitter experience that we are living in a 
fool’s paradise when we think we can have permanent prosperity when 
the farmers are only receiving such a small percent of the income 
because before we know it, before we realize just how it happens, the 
other interests of the Nation that seem to be so prosperous get into a 
condition from which they cannot be salvaged. 

We can salvage the farm problem if we have a will to do it because 
the farmer is so small a part of our national population that we can 
take the steps necessary. When I went to Congress farmers were 30 
percent of the people of the country. ‘Today the real farmers are 
around 13 or 14. We have some marginal people included in the 
figures. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are grateful to you for the 
interest you have displayed and sincerity of purpose that has been 
evident here, and the determination with which this great committee 
of the Senate of the United States approaches this problem. 

We believe that with this work and with this energy and with this 
intelligence that is being applied to this problem that we can solve 
it; we can really : achieve. genuine prosperity in this country that will 
be available to all our people who are willing to work for it and then 
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enable our Nation to survive in a troubled world and maintain our 
position of world leadership. 

We thank you so much for coming and for your diligence and pa- 
tience in these hearings. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Senator Russell. We are 
going to lean heavily on you and your senior Senator and I know you 
will give your best to it as we are trying to do now. I realize that 
the problems are many, but we can solve them if we will get together 
and work. 

As far as I am concerned, if it takes 18 or 20 hours a day I will do it. 

All right, if there is nobody else who desires to be heard the com- 
mittee will stand in recess until 9 o’clock Monday morning in Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., Saturday, November 12, 1955, the hear- 
ing in Macon, Ga., adjourned. ) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


WINTER PARK, Fta., November 1, 1955. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We appreciate the opportunity which is presented by your com- 
mittee to appear before it in regard to legislation affecting farm people. It is 
possible that a number of our members will appear before your committee to 
express themselves on an individual basis. 

As an organization, however, we are presently in the process of meeting in 
each of 58 county farm bureaus to discuss the various proposals and to arrive 
at the opinion of the majority. We will then hold a statewide meeting where 
delegates from all of these counties will vote to determine the majority opinion 
there. These recommendations will then go to a national meeting where once 
again the majority opinion of farmers will be determined. 

We respectfully request the opportunity to present our position to you after 
we have gone through this democratic process of accurately determining the 
opinion of the majority of the farmers of America. 

We are appreciative of your efforts in behalf of agriculture and your taking 
the time necessary to vist the farm areas of our Nation. We hope to have 
finished our policy development process by the middle of December, and wil 
then present to your committee the recommendations of our organization. 

Respectfully yours, 
FiLormpA FARM BurEAU FEDERATION, 
BE. H. Fintayson, President. 


STATEMENT FILep By J. R. Kelly, STATESBORO, GA. 


I, J. R. Kelly, having a degree in agricultural engineering from the University 
of Georgia, having had 15 years’ experience with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and having been owner and operator of a 250-acre farm in Bulloch 
County for 8 years would like to submit for consideration the following changes 
in the national agricultural program: 

I. That production quotas be established for all allotted crops except tobacco: 

A. That these quotas be arrived at for such individual farm by multiplying 
the average yield per acre of the farm by the present allotted acreage. 

B. That after production quotas have been established for each farm, 
marketing books be issued to the producer showing his production quota. 

C. That these books not be transferable. 

D. That when buyer purchases crop, he will pay the producer 90 percent 
parity price, and submit vouchers to the local ASC oflice for the difference in 
market price and 90 percent parity. 

E. That excess crops may be sold at current market prices. 

II. That, in order to qualify for a production quota on any crop, the producer 
must establish a grass or legume sod and remove from row-crop production a 
percentage of his total cropland. 
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The following is a suggested guide: 


Up to 100 acres cropland, 10 percent sod and removed from production. 

100 to 200 acres cropland, 15 percent sod and removed from production. 

200 to 300 acres cropland, 20 percent sod and removed from production. 
300 to 400 acres cropland, 25 percent sod and removed from production. 
400 to 500 acres cropland, 30 percent sod and removed from production. 
500 to 1,000 acres cropland, 35 percent sod and removed from production. 
1,000 to 1,500 acres cropland, 40 percent sod and removed from production. 
1.500 to 2,000 acres cropland, 45 percent sod and removed from production. 
2 000 to 3,000 acres cropland, 50 percent sod and removed from production. 


A. That 75 percent of the cost of seed and fertilizer to establish these sods 
be paid for by the Federal Government. 

B. That these percentages and acreages of sodded crops be checked and 
approved by the local ASC representative before marketing books are issued 
to the producer. 

III. That no changes be made in the present tobacco program. 

IV. That any producer of allotted crops be permitted to return production 
quota or acreage to the local ASC office for redistribution by a specified date from 
year to year. 

V. That the Federal Government continue to keep in storage a sufficient supply 
of all crops to meet any national emergency. Where satisfactory storage facili 
ties exist on individual farms, some of these supplies held might be purchased 
directly from the farmer and stored on the farm. 

VI. That the loan program for farm-storage buildings be administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration, and that the regulations be changed so that the 
producer may borrow 80 percent of the total cost of the building rather than 
60 percent of the total cost under the present regulations. 


STATEMENT FILED By STEWART PHINIZY, PARTNER, PHINIzY & PHINIZY, AUGUSTA, 
GA., C. B. WHITNEY, PRESIDENT, S. M. Watney Co., INc., AuGusTA, GA., AND 
C. O, DEBEAUGRION, PRESIDENT, Lyon, Lyon & Co., INc., AuGusTA, GA. 


We know we are speaking for the farmers in expressing our appreciation for 
the efforts you are making toward working out a most difficult situation. We 
feel you are going the extra mile in order that the producer may get his fair 
share in this era of prosperity ; you are working in a good cause and where help 
is badly needed. 

As cotton factors of Augusta, Ga., we represent firms who have served the 
cotton producers of this area (of Georgia and South Carolina) for 30 to 90 years. 
We are vitally interested in the future of the cotton farmer and the farm pro- 
gram in general. While we do not propose to know the answer to the farm 
problem, we do have some thoughts based on practical experience which we 
would like to present for your consideration. 

A very large proportion of the farmers who do business with us are small 
farmers. We have seen these small producers suffer a great deal through the 
years of acreage control; the overall financial plight of this group at the present 
time is extremely bad. We believe in acreage controls but we think there should 
be.a livable minimum acreage established for the small farmer. Unless this is 
done, it can readily reach the point where he would be forced to abandon the 
farm and become a ward of the State or Federal Government. An equitable 
formula of acreage control should be based on a sliding scale similar-to income 
taxes. In considering acreage control, always bear in mind we have an inter- 
sacrifice accomplishes nothing in regard to world supplies. A world conference 
national problem as well as a domestic one. Whenever our farmer cuts an acre, 
an additional acre is generally planted in a foreign country, and our producer’s 
sacrifice accomplishes nothing in regard to world supplies. A world conference 
should be held with the hope of cooperation in acreage controls at world levels. 

Under present economic conditions, with labor having a high support (wage 
and hour and immigration laws) and the manufacturer being protected by a 
tariff, we believe the farmer should be protected with a minimum of 90 percent 
of parity based on middling seven-eighths. There have been two schools of 
thought; high supports and flexible supports. To have flexible supports for the 
farmer, it would only be fair to have flexible supports for labor and manufac- 
turer; the latter two are impossible. We are therefore convinced it is not pos- 
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sible for the farmer's income to be maintained on a fair level without high sup 
port prices. In our opinion, the reason why the high support price has not suc 
ceeded is that the Government has failed to take any concrete action in regard 
to the disposal of surplus cotton. 

When a piece of machinery, cotton goods, ete., is produced in a foreign country 
and is imported into this country, it strikes a tariff wall which raises the price 
and the taxpayer receives the benefit in the form of customs duty. There is no 
reason why when the commodities are exported and strike the tariff wall going 
out, the price should not be reduced to world levels and the taxpayer pay the 
difference in order to protect the farmer. To accomplish this end, a year-round 
sales agency should be set wp: the purpose of this agency to insure an annual 
movement of 5 million bales or more of American cotton into world channels 
Action of this sort would not be well received by foreign competition, but is it 
not better to aid our own flesh and blood rather than the cotton producers of 
Mexico, Brazil, and other cotton-producing countries? 

In the overall picture, the interest of the textile mills in this country should 
be considered. If they are to spin domestic-supported cotton, they should be 
protected by legislation from low-priced goods shipped into our Nation from 
Japan and other foreign lands. 

With our very sincere thanks and firm belief that the fine and conscientious 
work you are doing will result in a solution to this problem. 


STATEMENT FILED BY E. F. VICKERS, PRESIDENT, THE CITIZENS BANK AND TrRUS1 
Co., BAINBRIDGE, GA. 


I was invited to appear before your honorable body but, due to illness of 
various members of the personnel of the bank of which I am president, it was 
not possible for me to stay over and enjoy that privilege. I have taken the 
liberty therefore of preparing a brief statement to file with you. 

Senator George very kindly sent me a book containing a record of the hearings 
before your committee in July of this year. I have read this and am impressed 
by the patience and cooperation and knowledge of things agricultural on the 
part of the members of the committee. I cannot escape the conclusion that you 
are doing and intend to keep doing your best for the welfare of the farmers 
of the United States. 

It is my understanding that for an agricultural product to be supported it 
must be on the list of basic commodities. Corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
peanuts are currently on the list. Most of the hearings referred to above dealt 
with the wheat situation. We do not raise much wheat in Georgia or in the 
Southeast. Corn is getting to be quite a money crop with us. Cotton, of course, 
always has been. Peamuts are a major crop throughout our section—in fact, 
in the county in which I live they are our chief money crop. I understand they 
are grown extensively also in Virginia, the Carolinas, to some extent in Florida, 
rather largely in Alabama and Texas. The No. 1 peanuts go into the making 
of edible products, such as candy and peanut butter. The offgrade peanuts are 
used in making oil. At the present prices of these products the manufacturers 
ean still make handsome profits out of peanuts. 

Living in a rural area as I do, I feel the impact very quickly of any decline 
in prices of farm products. On page 21 of the report of the hearings, referred 
to above, I notice the statement—which was apparently uncontradicted—that 
the net income of farmers is down 28 percent since 1947, and that the farm prices 
are down an average of 22 percent since 1952. I notice also that the farmers’ 
share in the national income has dropped 9.4 percent in 1951 to 7.2 percent in 
1954. Against this is the fact that the net income of most all other classes of 
our population is constantly on the increase. For instance, the minimum wage 
goes to $1 next year and this will further accentuate the unattractiveness of 
farm life. We see in the papers about the vast profits that large corporations 
are making and a big share of these profits are being passed on to their workers 
in the shape of increased pay, guaranteed annual wage, ete. 

As a country banker it has been my thought for many, many years that the 
farmer gets the dirty end of the stick in all of his dealings. He sets the price 
on nothing he buys and nothing he sells. It is fixed for him by somebody else. 
Then he is beset by the vicissitudes of the weather and the invasion of all sorts 
of pests. His crop will fail 1 year and the next spring he will find that the 
price of fertilizer and the prices of tractors have gone up. It is no wonder 
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to me that he gripes and complains. There is a terrific unbalance between the 
plight of the farmers and the conditions of all other segments of our population. 

I cannot understand why it is that there is so much hue and cry about some 
moderate sum that might have been lost in supporting a crop when subsidies 
of one sort or another reach so many other segments of our population, albeit 
they may reach them indirectly. 

I was told not long ago that two ships of the United States Navy became im- 
paired or damaged in Japan and that they could have been repaired at a cost 
not to exceed $1 million in Japan, but that they were towed back to the United 
States to be repaired in shipyards here at a cost of about $5 million. I have 
the word of our own Congressman on this. 

I understand that some of you gentlemen are farmers and you surely must 
know that when agriculture gets in the doldrums it carries other lines of busi 
ness with it. If farmers are prosperous, our little town is prosperous. It 
seethes with activity and happiness prevails. 

I have the word of the president of the Georgia Farm Bureau that a year ago 
$250,000 was raised at a dinner in Chicago to sustain a drive to get peanuts 
taken off the list of basic commodities. That would mean that the price o! 
peanuts would not be supported any longer. If this should happen there would 
be terrible distress in the peanut-growing sections of the country. Tractor sales 
would fall off and land values would go down. We people in Georgia, and the 
other States, think that since peanuts have become a major crop with us they 
should remain on the list of basic commodities and that the price of them should 
be supported at a reasonable figure. You know, of course, that the population 
of farms is decreasing. It is my opinion that the reason for this is that farm 
ife is becoming so unattractive as compared to the wages that people can earn 
in the cities. If this trend continues, some of these days we will need no farm 
price support but, on the other hand, people will begin to go hungry. 

I realize that perhaps supports do, in some instances, result in overproduc 
tion. This can be cured by acreage restrictions. I think also that there have 
been some inequities in the allocation of acreages, but it seems to me these are 
local matters that can be worked out. I am endeavoring to look at the matter 
in a broader sense and appealing to you to muster your influence to keep price 
supports in effect on peanuts, corn, cotton, and wheat 

Referring back to the matter of overproduction, I really do not believe there 
has ever been a year in which there has been real overproduction. Distribution 
has been faulty. There are people living on this earth who have never, one 
single day, had enough to eat. If our Nation expects to survive we must take 
a proper view of the matter. We must think about a little something other than 
balancing the budget and eliminating a few losses because of supporting the 
prices of crops. 

I am on the State school building authority and, since I have been appointed 
thereon by our governor, I have been thinking about children more than ever 
in my life. The school building authority has floated $200 million worth of 
bonds and has built or is in process of building about 160 projects. We see now 
that these facilities are inadequate. Schoolchildren are knocking on the doors 
of schoolhouses all over Georgia, and those who have gone through high school 
are knocking on the doors of colleges and failing to gain admittance. If this 
trend continues and is prevalent all over the Nation, it won’t be long until 
there will be no overproduction of any of the basic commodities—there will 
be more mouths to feed and more clothes to be worn. In the meantime, I hope 
that nothing will be done to undermine or impair our agricultural situation. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out one other fact to you. There are 
all sorts of people in this Nation—most of them loyal and most of them patriotic. 
But when you go into the rural areas and contact the farmers, you are at the 
bedrock of patriotism and loyalty. Nothing bordering on communism is found 
there. And when a crisis strikes the Nation, as it did in the First World War, 
Second World War, and the Korean affair, the farmer gives up his son to enlist 
and mounts his tractor or gets behind a mule with less griping and grumbling 
than anybody else. I implore you not to do anything or let anything be done 
to make the lot of this man any harder. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Col lumbia. ws. OC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., Hotel Wade 
Hampton, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Ellender, Johnston, and Scott. 

Also present: Senator Thurmond; Representatives Ashmore and 
Dorn. 

The CuHatrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

This grassroots procedure is not new to me. Exactly 18 years ago 
this fall, when the late Senator Cotton Ed Smith was ¢ aoe and 
| was serving my first year in the Senate, we held hearings in this 
very city, part of our hearings held throughout the Nation. From 
those hearings we presented to the Congress the present Agricultural 
(ct of 1938, which has done such a good job in agriculture. 

About 10 years later I again came back to Columbia. In the mean- 
me, the Republicans had taken over the 80th Congress and instead 
f the committee being headed by a Democrat it was headed by a 

Republican, Senator Aiken. I can well remember all the farmers 
oming before us and saying we like the program, unless you can get 
omething better, leave well enough alone. ‘That was the cry then. 

Today 1 am the only survivor of that group that started “way back 
in 1937 in order to hold hearings, and this committee is now trying to 

btain all the information possible from all of the farmers, not 
nators and Congressmen and business people, so much but from 
the farmers, in order to find out how this program is working, how 
it can be improved. That is why we are here today. 

This committee has been on the road now since October 23 and 
e have had meetings, overflow meetings everywhere we have been, 

| we have received much valuable information. 

Sesiahil Johnston or Senator Scott, have you anything to say 
before we proceed with the hearing of witnesses ? 

Senator Jonnston. I think you have already outlined what we 
re here for. We are here to get the information from the farmers 

and not to give information at this time. 

We are glad to have you here in Columbia, and in South Caro- 

ne, you and Senator Scott, and we appreciate your making this 
one of your stops. 

The Cuatrman. We are privileged to have Congressman Dorn from 
the Third District with us, and we hope that you can stay all day, - 
Congressman, but I understand that you folks are busy now beating 
the bushes and making speeches here and there. 

2707 
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Senator Jounston. I talked with Congressman Dorn and he says, 
“J am going down there just as a farmer, I grow cattle and I have 
a farm.” . 

The CuarmrMan. I wish to state to those who will testify that the 
first witnesses, in fact probably all the witnesses who present them- 
selves, may be cross-examined as to any plans or programs that are 
offered and please don’t judge the questions we may ask as indicative 
of the way any of us feel. 

You know, I find in having witnesses before us the best way to get 
the facts is to take the negative, if the witness takes the affirmative, 
and vice versa. Oftentimes witnesses say “this is the plan that will 
cure all.” It does not take long sometimes to show by a few questions 
that it is not as easy to put into law as the witness contends. 

So, any time any questions are asked, do not feel hurt or do not 
think you are being abused because members of the committee may not 
agree with you. Weare here to get the facts and it is hoped that from 
these facts we will be able to get a law on the books that will give to 
the farmer a program that will be long lasting. 

All of us, I am sure, would prefer being home. I know I would. 
IT have been riding in an airplane now since August 13. I have made 
a complete circuit of the world on this foreign-aid program. Many 
of us have led the fight in the Senate in order to curtail it, curb it; 
some of us succeeded last time in cutting a good deal of the foreign- 
aid program that was requested by the President. 

I wish to say that in connection with this recent trip of mine, when 
we meet next year I am going to be loaded for bear and hope to be 
able to continue to curtail these foreign expenditures. 

You know we have a lot of folks on the Washington level as well 
as those who represent us abroad who when they make a recommenda- 
tion for these huge expenditures abroad, do not take into consideration 
what effect these expenditures will have on our own economy. 

We have spent millions of dollars to show people how to grow cotton 
and now it is hurting us. We have shown a lot how to grow rice and 
how to grow other commodities that are now in surplus in this country. 

I have learned a lot and I hope, that from the facts I have gathered, 
we will be able to do a little better job next year. 

Mr. Warner, please. 

Mr. Garpner. I am speaking for Horace Warner. 

The CuarrmMan. You are speaking as the witness ? 

Mr. Warner. Yes; I am presenting this for Horace Warner. 

The CuammMan. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES GARDNER, GREENWOOD, §. C. 


Mr. Garpner. I am reading this for Horace Warner. My name is 
James Gardner. 


My name is Horace Warner. I reside at route 1, Greenwood, 8S. C. I am a 
bona fide farmer, having never followed any other occupation. I am presently 
engaged in raising cattle and growing pine trees. I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of a vast majority of my fellow livestock producers in my section of the 
State. 

At one time I planted over a hundred acres of cotton on my farm. But with 
a gradual reduction of acres over the years, and the increase in the eost of 
production, I was forced to abandon the cultivation of cotton entirely. I now 
plant nocotton. I now raise 400 head of cattle. 
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My purpose in coming before your committee today is to urge Congress to 
take no action to place cotton or any livestock, for that matter, under a price- 
support program which would result in curtailed production, | I do not know 
that Congress has seriously considered such program, but I do know that \ aries, 
from time to time, with every drop in cattle or hog prices have proposed Govern- 
ment price supports and a limiting of herds in production. With all of the earn- 
estness at my command, I urge you, gentlemen, to not further aggravate the 
problem by putting livestock under Government restrictions and regulations, 
This would only mean an additional headache to the Government and more red- 
tape for the farmer and would not bea real solution. ' ) 

t believe time will take care of our livestock problem. It is true that prices 
have fallen while production costs have increased, but it is also true that the 
per capita consumption of beef has risen to the highest per capita consumption 
in our history. The Department of Agriculture tells us that there are approxi- 
mately 94 million head of cattle in the United States today. They also estimate 
that by 1965 we will need 101 million head with the increased population to 
maintain the present per capita consumption, which is 79 pounds per person 
annually. 


Further, with the increasing population, 108 million head will be needed by 


1975 by a conservative estimate. I believe, gentlemen, this will take care of 


the present livestock dilemma much better than Government interference, 

The CuatrmMan. Now, Mr. Gardner, would you mind answering a 
few questions, please. 

Mr. Garpner. With Mr. Warner’s help. 

The Cuairman. How many acres do you farm, Mr. Gardner ? 

Mr. Warner. 2,000. 

The CuarrMaAn. Have you ever planted more than a hundred acres 
of cotton ¢ 

Mr. Warner. I have planted up to 150. 

The CuarmMan. When was that? What year? 

Mr. Warner. I believe it was around 1935. 

The CiarrMAN. When did you quit growing cotton ? 

Mr. Warner. I finally completed the quitting of cotton last year. 

The CuatrmMan, Last year? 

Mr. Warner. There are two things that enter into the production 
of cotton. It is labor and also the Government program. I was 
allotted a certain number of acres; I couldn’t plant any and turned 
themin. I think today I don’t have any acreage. 

The CHatrMan. You actually quit growing cotton ? 

Mr. Warner. I have quit growing cotton. 

The Cuairman. Because of the labor situation ? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. I had several witnesses to appear before us who 
said that—one in particular, in Georgia, I think—he had been reduced 
to 3 acres. When I asked a few questions I found out he had done 
what you did, had abandoned the growing of cotton. It is not because 
of the program that you did not get the acreage in cotton; it is because 
you quit of your own volition. 

Mr. Warner. I brought that out. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. I wish to say that the consensus of 
opinion that we have so far received from the cattle growers of the 
country is in line with your statement here that they don’t want any 
price-support program on cattle. I don’t think you need fear that 
Congress is going to put it on if we are to judge from the evidence that 
has been so far produced before the committee. 

Any further questions? If not, we thank you very much. 

The next witness on the list is Mr. G. D. Bell. Give your name in 
full and your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. BELL, CALLISON, S. C. 


Mr. Betz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is George D. 
Bell. I own and operate a farm at Callison in the lower section of 
Greenwood County, within 2 miles of where my father and grand- 
father owned and operated farms. For five generations or more my 
people have been farmers. 

While I am a member of the Grange, I appear before you today 
speaking for no organization. Mr. Chairman, I know the farm 
conditions in my community and of my friends and neighbors. These 
people are family-sized farmers, trying desperately to survive this 
present farm depression in an economy manipulated by the Govern- 
ment from top to bottom. 

The Cuamman. Will you please tell us what is the average sized 
family farm in your area ? 

Mr. Brix. I would say, Mr. Chairman, they range anywhere from 
50 to passes 300 acres, 250 acres; something like that. 

The Cuarrman,. In cultivation ? 

Mr. Betu. No, sir: I mean farms. 

The CHatrman. Everything? 

Mr. Bet. Timber and all; average sized farm. 

The Crramman. What I would like to find out is what is the average 
sized family unit. 

Mr. Betx. In total acres in the farm? 

The CuatrmMan. In cultivation. 

Mr. Betz. I would say from 40 to 50. 

The Cuatrman. That is in cultivation. 

Mr. Betz. That is about right. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to that, they have pastureland and 
woodland. 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much would that amount to? 

Mr. Betz. I would say the average sized family farm would consist 
of approximately 150 acres. 

The CHatrrman. That would include 40 to 50 acres in cultivation 
and the rest in woodland and pasture. 

Mr. Brew. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. Would you know whether or not that is about the 
average sized farm for South Carolina, throughout the State ? 

Mr. Betx. I would not. 

The CHatrmMan. You would not know ? 

Mr. Betz. No, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Betz. Our farmers are generally unorganized. What little o1 

ganization they have is loosely ‘knit, usually with no united and often 
live rgent purposes. The farmers have no high-priced public relations 
men to tell their true story to Congress as have other organizations. 

We have no way of informing the people that our net income, 
countrywide, has dropped 27.5 percent since 1948 and has rapidly 
fallen since the spring of this year; while, during the same period, 
wages have inereased and business profits have reached an all-time 
high. We have no way of telling the people the consumer pays a 
smaller percentage of his income for food and the farmer receives a 
smaller part of each dollar paid than ever before in history. 
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The CuHatrman. Do you know what this i is today ? 

Mr. Bei. The average income that the farmer, the part the farmer 
got 9 years ago was 52 cents on the dollar and today it is 42 cents. 
~ The C HAIRMAN, Forty cents is the latest figure, 40 cents out of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Bei. It is going down fast. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Beti. We constantly hear a how] about the lar ge farm surpluses 
the Government has in warehouses over the country. I honestly believe 
the few hundred million dollars invested in cotton, under the price- 
support program, is just as essential to the security of our country as 
the more than $100 billion invested in war material, about which we 
hear nothing. It looks like it depends on whose foot the shoe fits. 

The manufacturers and their labor are making more than they 
have ever made before and the farmer is making less. And these 
manufacturers generally receive cost-plus contracts while the farmers 
get well under 100 percent of parity. 
~ About the only time the farmer’s side gets presented to the public 
is when some Congressman or Senator with the moral fortitude to 
espouse an unpopular but just cause uses the congressional forum to 
speak the truth. These courageous men may never hear from us, 
but you can rest assured that we are grateful and won’t forget you. 
We don’t have the opportunity of appearing at your hearings in 
Washington and we do appreciate especially your coming here to 
give us an opportunity to tell our story. We feel honored that a 
Senator from South Carolina is one of your committee, 

The Cuamman. He is a mighty valuable member to the committee. 
In connection with what you were saying about publicity harmful 
to the farmer you may not ‘know that in the past 2 or 3 years we have 
had, I presume, the farmers of the Nation blackened, as it were, in 
trying to show the cost of these programs. I well remember in 1953 
when the present administration took office we had before our com- 
mittee the question of price a We had nothing else before 
our committee but that. And yet a statement was made by the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture—I don’t think he did it through, shall 
I say, meanness, but I will be charitable to him and say he might not 
have known any better—the statement made showed that, or it at- 
tempted to show that the Government lost from June 1933 when these 
programs started, until that day when he appeared before us, over 
$16 billion, but every farm program was included in that cost—soil 
conservation, REA, and ev erything else. 

The next day I, then chairman of the committee, asked for the 
facts and what did it show? I am not here to criticize anybody, 
you understand, but I don’t like the most important segment of our 
whole economy, the farmer, criticized. Nobody likes that. Let me 
point out to you—and this is as of June 30, 1955, this last June 

30—taking in all the support programs we have had, these so-called 
basics which include cotton, corn, wheat, peanuts, rice, tobacco, the 
entire loss during all that period was only $392,648,091, with cotton 
showing a profit to the Government of $267,243,797. 

Now, , that was the picture. On all of your losses covering perish- 
ables—and in that is included this tremendous loss that we suffered 
on Irish potatoes, almost a half-billion dollars, almost a half-billion 
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in that time—the entire loss, excluding the wartime consumer subsidy 
costs which was in effect charged to the farmer, was much lower than 
represented. Do you remember that during the war there was a 
suleidy paid so that the consumer could get ‘food che: aper? Do you 
remember that ? 

Mr. Beuu. Yes, I remember that. 

The CuarrmMan. Even that was charged, but after we took that off, 
the figures as of June : 7 at is, this year—the entire price- 
support program on every article, everything we supported, was only 
$2,117,006,646. That includes, as I said, the amount of loss on Irish 
potatoes and poultry, eggs, dairy products. Dairy products alone 
out of this huge sum—I say “huge” because it is big—was over $700 
million. Compare this miserly small sum to what our Government 
spent for industry, to let industry go from peace to war, and you 
might get a figure as much as $55 billion, but you never heard any 
hue and ery about that, not a word. So today the farmer is in a 
bad way. 

You are saying here that they don’t organize like other segments 
of industry do, Well, it is my hope that some day they will organize. 
I hope you can see what could happen to lxbor, to industry, and 
everything ee: What would happen to all your cotton mills in this 
State if the cotton farmer were to get out of business?) What would 
happen to all of the canning plants throughout the Nation if the 
producers of food were to call a halt? Did you ever stop to think 
of that? 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CHatrman. What would happen to our armed services? What 
could a soldier do without food and fiber? Where would he be? 
Now that is why this committee is going around this country. I have 
five little grandsons and a granddaughter. I haven't seen them this 
whole year more than 2 or 3 days at one time, but I want a good life 
for them, Gentlemen, this is a serious problem we are facing right 
now. The producers of our very life’s blood, food and fiber, are in 
trouble. Unless Congress does something about it the whole nation 
will suffer, and not just the farmer. 

That is why the best heads have to get together; we must forget 
politics and we must forget partisanship. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference if it isa Republica in or Democrat, when we sustain losses they 
are both hurt. I hope that within the next 2 months at the most, after 
this Congress meets, we will be able to present to the Congress with 
your help—that is why we are here—some form of program that will 

make available to the farmer his just portion in this economy. 

You know, I find in all these hearings that the average farmer 
would not mind nearly so much receiving low prices if the consumer 
would get the benefit of that low price, or if what he buys goes down 
as does what he sells, but he is in a pinch, in a squeeze, and that is 
what we hove found all over the country. I have attended every 
meeting and the facts show that what the farmers buys is up and 
what he sells is down and the consumer does not benefit a thin dime 
from these lower farm prices. That is where the trouble lies. If 
there is anything we can do to solve that you can expect that we shall 
try our best. 
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If any of you, whether you are on this list or not, can help us in 
solving this problem, I think it is essential that you stand up and 
speak. ; 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Bett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like now to tell 
you the conditions in my county. I live in Greenwood County and 
the conditions in Greenwood County in my opinion are prevalent 
over all the counties, certainly of the Piedmont section. 

In 1919 Greenwood County had 71,000 acres planted in cotton. 
To meet boll-weevil conditions that hit us in 1920-21, we reduced 
our acreage in 1929 to 41,500. 

Mr. Dorn. Voluntarily. . 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, we had to change our methods to meet boll-weevil 
conditions. 

The Cuarrman. That was in 1929? 

Mr. Brew Yes, sir. In 1939, partly by voluntary reduction and 
partly by acreage control we had 19,100 acres. Our cotton acreage 
has since been reduced by acreage control to less than 5,000 acres, 
which is either 1948 or 1949, one year we had 9,000 acres in cotton 
and then the other year we had something over 9,000 acres. 

Now the gentleman I was talking to who was supposed to know 
said you would have to drop to the 1948 year. ' 

Mr. Bet. I was asking about what it would be next year and this 
is the information he gave me. 

Our cotton allotment acreage of 1956 will be determined by drop- 
ping the first year of the base period when over 9,000 acres were al- 
lotted and substituting in lieu thereof the year 1954, when 4,485 acres 
were allotted. In addition to this substantial decrease in allotted 
acreage brought about by a change in the years comprising the base 
period will be added whatever cut in acreage the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or Congress might see fit to make it. . 

This decrease from 71,000 acres in 1919 to an estimated 4,000 acres 
or less in 1956 in a section with a history of approximately 200 years 
in cotton production is most astounding. Cotton has always been 
the chief money crop of our farmers since 1790, and is today. 

This 95-percent cut in our basic money crop has made it impossible 
for family-sized farms to survive. 

The CHatrman. Under the law as it now stands the base is the last 
5 years, but 1949 is not included. 

Mr. Bexu. He did give me the right information then. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. Brit. Many of our farmers have been forced away from the 
farms to seek other employment. There cannot be a further acreage 
reduction without affecting those still operating a family-sized farm. 
The further reduction of the cotton acreage in my county will make 
it imperative to unite these small farms into big operations, thus des- 
troying altogether the family-sized farmers who have contributed 
so much to the stability of America. I tell you, gentlemen, that the 
family-sized farm is just as American as George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and the Constitution, and should not be allowed to pass 
from the American scene. : 

Gentlemen, our rural schools have gone, the post offices and churches 
are going. They are taking away our fourth-class rural post offices, 
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and that will affect our churches and finally the people are goin; 

to have to move out of the country and you won’t have the Family. 
sized farms and it will all be, you might say, kind of similar to these 
collective farms in Russia. That is what seems to me to be the trend. 

The Cuarman. I do not think you need worry about that. I have 
just returned from Russia. 

Mr. Bex. All of the attributes remaining to make rural life worth 
while are depending on you for survival. I have never heard of a 
Communist operating a family-sized farm. And to preserve this 
unit of what I consider essential to the preservation and welfare of 
this Nation I offer the following proposals for your consideration : 

And this is the idea of a farmer who just thinks this way, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. va at may give us the spark we need. 

Mr. Brix. No. 1: Stop allocating yublic funds to develop desert 
and cactus growing regions into gardens of Eden to produce crops 
of which we now have a surplus in competition with other sections 
of our country malne rey adapted to the growing of such crops. 

The Cramrman. I don’t suppose you have California and Arizona 
in mind, and New Mexico? 

Mr. Bett. They are making some fine cotton and a lot of it per 
ac re on irrigated lands. 

. Our cotton acreage allotment system and the huge surplus held 
by yi Government as the result of its administration of the 90- per- 
cent-parity price-support plan has caused the following practices 
and conditions inimical to the interests of our Nation and the welfare 
of the cotton farmer: 

(a) Our cotton acreage reduction has encouraged and made profit- 
able a corresponding increase in cotton acreage ‘of foreign countries 
much of which has been promoted by domestic firms and cor porations 
with domestic capital. 

The Cuarmman. Where did you get that information ? 

Mr. Betx. From our exports and from what they say the world con- 
sumption is and we are not selling it. I also saw a piece in the paper 
the other day of a large brokerage firm; I am not going to call any 
names. As we goon the acreage Teduction and take the cotton out of 
this country, they spend money in Mexico and Brazil expanding the 
production of those countries and this particular firm had spent ap- 
proximately $30 million in the last few years. 

The Cuairman. Those are good Americans doing that. 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Americans. 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Don’t blame the 90 percent support for that. 

Mr. Bexu. I don’t. 

We decrease ours and they increase theirs, much of which has been 
promoted by domestic firms and corporations with domestic capital. 
They take our money, and our people do this. That is my informa- 
tion. It could be wrong. 

The Cuatrman, You are correct about that because I have been 
to South America and I saw what they did in Brazil, I saw what 
they did in Peru. I won’t mention names either, but some of those 
same firms operate here in South Carolina. 
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Mr. Betz. Our Nation has lost standing in the world cotton export 
trade to the detriment of the cotton farmer. Most foreign demand 
is now being supplied by foreign producers. 

The Cuamman. At that point, do you believe that the cotton farmer, 
whether he be small or large, can compete in price with the peon labor 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Bet. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Of Brazil? 

Mr. Betz. No. 

The Cuarman. Of Peru? 

Mr. Betu. No. 

The Cuarrman. Of Pakistan? 

Mr. Betx. No. 

The Cuarmman. No; he could not compete. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Betx. Absolutely not, sir. 

(6) Our Nation has lost standing i in the world cotton export trade 
to the detriment of the cotton farmer. Most foreign demand is now 
being supplied by foreign producers. 

(c) The large surplus of cotton now on hand makes the solution 
of these problems more difficult. ‘To relieve these practices and con- 
ditions and help us regain and hold our world trade I feel the Govern- 
ment should sell all of the surplus cotton over and above our needs for 
national defense and domestic supplies on the world market at world 
prices placing proper import duties and quotas on foreign-made tex- 
tile goods to protect our textile industry, which is the largest pur- 

chaser of American cotton. 

I understand they use about 75 percent of our cotton. 

The Cuarrman. You would be surprised at how the cotton mills 
have been opposed to that. That is, to a price differential abroad 
to what they pay here in America. Even with import regulations. 
You see, it would be very difficult for us to accomplish what you 
propose there because this committee has no jurisdiction over the 
whole problem, In other words, you would have to go to the Finance 
Committee to be able to do some ‘of the things you are talking about 

now, to raise your import duties. Of course, if we could arrange to 
put a quota, as you propose, that may be all right but I doubt that 
you can do that except as to commodities that we don’t produce a 
sufficient quantity of for our own consumption such as Sugar and 
wool and maybe tung oil and things like that. That is where the 
difficulty lies. 

Mr. Bett. I know it is difficult. 

The Cuarrman. I thought I would bring it to your attention. 

Mr. Bev L. Ll appreciate it. 

No. 3: Overhaul the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 relative 
to cotton so as to stabilize cotton production on cotton farms and aid 
in balancing the farming operations of such farmers. Let the act 
provide a continuing cotton-control program every year with a 100- 
percent price support, raising and lowering the annual production 
according to current needs. 

The CHamrman. How would you do that? That is the point. 
How would you do that? It is easy to say it. How would you do it? 

Mr. Brxt. The situation seems like this: The conditions we have 
confronting us are ruining the old cotton growing section of the 
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country. Where we had seventy-odd-thousand acres in Greenwood 
County, now we only have a little over 4,000 acres. 

The CuamMan. It may be that many farmers did what Mr. Warner 
did, he abandoned it. 

Mr. Warner. I didn’t go far enough on that. He is contending— 
the acres I lost should have gone to somebody else in Greenwood 
County and we could have continued to grow cotton but that is what 
hurts. When I lose my acres it goes somewhere else. That is his 
contention, I believe. 

Mr. Betx. Another factor I have 

The CuarrMan. Suppose others do what you do. That is how it 
was lost. We found that condition to exist in Georgia. You could 
transfer it from south George to north Georgia or vice versa, but 
they found cattle growing paid more and they abandoned cotton. 
That happened in many cases. It may not hold true in your own 
county. 

Senator Jounstron. Speaking of reassignment, I had an amendment 
to the bill and put it in just a ‘few years ago that you could reassign 
in the county and if the county failed to make use of it, then it went 
back to the State and the State could reassign it. 

Mr. Beit. That is right, sir. That is what I understand it to be. 

The CuatrmMan. We tried to put all kinds of gadgets in there to 
retain it. If that gadget isn’t used the law is not to blame for it. 

Mr. Betx. In my case I have been farming cotton all the time and 
I know that I have had an acreage allotted of 80 and 90 acres. Now 
mine is down to forty-odd acres. 

The CHarrman. Eighty or ninety? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The CuHarrman, That is when you started ? 

Mr. Beri. No, sir; that was a few years ago. 

The Cuarrman. When controls were put on? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir; I would say 

The Cuatman, There was no limit just 8 years ago, you could 
plant all you wanted to and before that you could do the same. 

Mr. Bet. I had 82 one year, 75 one year, and last year I don’t know 
how much more, but I got a reallotment of some that was turned back 
in. This year it was Sica 46 or 47 and they pushed me up to 54. 

The only time I haven’t planted as much cotton as I could plant 
was the time I got mixed up in acreages and you have to plant within 
90 percent of your allotment but if it is within 90 percent it does count. 
That is the only time I failed. I fell below 90 percent. It cut the 
acreage. 

The Cuairman. W hy did you fall below 90? 

Mr. Betx. I got mixed up in my acreage. I had 75 allotted and 
I didn’t have but 65 which cut me about two acres and a half that the 
county would lose on that allotment for the next year. 

The CHatrman. How much more has your cotton production in- 
creased per acre to what it produced, say, when you had the 75 acres. 
Mr. Betx. That depends on the season more than anything else. 

The Cuatrman. The Lord pleased almost all of us all over the 
country with good seasons this year. 
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Mr. Brix. Last year, my crop usually runs about three-quarters of 
a bale per acre, and this year it is running approximately a bale to 
the acre ¢ 

The Cuamman. A bale? 

Mr. Bevy. Yes, sir; but I attribute that to the season. I will mention 
something else if I may in this connection. We hear a lot about the 
increase in production per acre killing the effects of acreage control. I 
will tell you what causes that more than anything else. It is because 

a man operating a family-sized farm who has to make a living for 
himself and his children and go to all the expenses necessary to 
operate the farm, he has to m: ake so much or he has to get out of 
business. He does everything he can to make a certain amount of 
cotton and he has to do that to st: ay in busines. That is why, the way 
I figure it, that is the real reason you have such an increase in acreage 
p yroduction. I think that is certainly the case in my community. 

The Cuaimman. I have been figuring a little bit here. You made 

on your 54 acres in 1954 just about 2 bales less than you did on 75 acres 
just a few years ago. 
' Mr. Bex. I use the same fertilizer that I did then and worked it 
the same. I thought. It was a difference in the season. I didn’t make 
any special effort because I had that cotton acreage. 1 always have 
it now so that I wouldn’t get mixed up like I did a few years ago. 
I have it surveyed by the Government fellows so I know just what I 
am putting in. 

I had 53.7 acres where I was allotted 54 

Senator Scorr. Have your improved varieties of cotton helped you ? 

Mr. Betx. I planted the same kind. I get new seed every few years ; 
it is Coker wilt-resistant cotton. We lost a lot from people jumping 
in and out, and that is why I said stabilize it. The in-and-out farmers 
get acreage this year and don’t turn it in, don’t farm it, and they are 
just really not regular cotton farmers and therefore that is lost to our 
county on the next ac reage allotment. That is one reason we have 
lost so much in addition to what Mr, Warner just stated. 

The nel Proceed, sir. 

No. 4: Provide a minimum allotment of 5 acres for any cotton- 
growing farm family dependent on the farm for support. We have 
people that come in there that lose a job where they are working and 
they get up in age and can’t find another job in that same line of work. 
They were farmers before they went there; they had to leave the 
farm; they come out on the farm to try to make a living for them- 
selves; they are independent people; they don’t want to get on the 
public welfare and such as that. They want to make their own living. 
They allot them 2 or 3 acres and they can’t make a living to save their 
lives. 

The CHarrman. Do you think it is fair to the other segment of 
farming if you let a man go in and out and if he wants to plant 5 acres 
this year let him, and if he wants to plant something else let him get 
out of it and come back ? 

Mr. Bet. No. 

The CHarrman, Of course not. When the law was first passed 
here, the law I fostered with the late Senator Bankhead and others, 
we provided for a minimum of 5 acres. What happened ¢ 

In many instances farmers wouldn’t plant it. Those fellows who 
were in and out lost that because they wouldn’t plant it, don’t you see? 
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That is why in a measure the law was changed later. Don’t you think 
it was fair to do that? 

Mr. Betx. Yes, sir. I mentioned that that I believe is why we lose 
part of our cotton allotments. These people that come back to the 
farms and want to make a living there they can’t make it on 2 and 3 
acres of cotton. 

The Cuamman. You don’t feel it would be fair to give it back to 
them and take it away from somebody else who stuck with it? 

Mr. Betu. No, sir. 

The CHamman. That is another one of the problems that is hard 
of solution. 

Do you get the point? 

Mr. Beux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. There are those who stuck with it through thick 
and thin. If you take it away from them and give it to one who got 
in and out and in again your action is not justified. 

Mr. Betx. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Betu. Gentlemen, I don’t know that this is even to be considered 
by Congress. I have heard something to that effect and we do have 
this condition in this State, but please don’t pass laws affecting the 
water rights of the people of the several States and under no circum- 
stances take this valuable property right away from the farmer with- 
out paying just compensation therefor. 

The CuarrMan. What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Betz. I mean, sir, that we have got a proposal down here in 
this State, we have riparian rights in this State and that boils down to 
the simple statement that it gives every landowner along a stream 
rights to use that water for useful purposes provided he doesn’t use 
it to such an extent as to interfere with the one below him or above 
him from a like use of the water. That is‘the law we have. That is 
a valuable right that belongs to the farmer. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of anybody who is trying to take 
that away from you? 

Mr. Betz. Absolutely. 

The CuatrMan. Who is? 

Mr. Betx. It isa proposal down here in the legislature of this State. 

The Cuarrman. That is something that 

Mr. Beutu. That is a State matter. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think we have jurisdiction in Washington. 

Senator Jonnston. I see Senator Thurmond has come in. 

The Carman. Come up, Senator Thurmond. 

Mr. Bet. No. 6: I respectfully suggest that the Congress appoint 
a committee to investigate and make recommendations concerning the 
monopoly of timberlands rapidly being built up by vast corporations. 
This situation is rapidly reaching the acute stage in my section of the 
country. 

The Cuarrman. What are they doing? 

Mr. Betz. Buying that land up. 

The CuHarrman. What could we do to stop that? 

Mr. Brix, I just thought maybe it might go into the question of 
being a monopoly and I wanted Congress to investigate that because 
they are buying it up and leaving it out there, what pulpwood they 
are buying. 
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The CHatrMANn. Maybe the State could handle it. It is a State 
matter. I don’t think Congress would have too much to say about 
that. 

Mr. Betz. I just thought maybe Congress could appoint a committee 
to investigate that. 

Senator JonHnsTon. You are going to find also, speaking of your 
water rights, that it is going to be a matter within the State for the 
State to decide wherever it doesn’t cross State lines. That is a matter 
for each State to regulate within its own State. I think in regard to 
your forests where the Federal Government itself doesn’t hold title to 
the land and it is within the State, the State will have to regulate that 
also. 

The CHairMAN. Congressman Ashmore is here. Please come up 
with us, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Betx. Our No. 7: I conscientiously feel there should be 100 
percent parity on our basic crops, placing the farmer on equality with 
other groups. I don’t see why farmers should take 90 percent. That 
10 percent can make or break a man. 

The CHatrMAN. How would you change that? 

Mr. Betx. 100 percent parity. 

The CHatrMan. You mean strike out 90 percent and put in 100 
percent ? 

Mr. Bretu. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. On all commodities. 

Mr. Bex. No, sir; just basic crops. 

The Cuarrman. Just basic crops? 

Mr. Beuu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You know, those who oppose 90 percent of parity 
state that the price of cotton is so high that you can’t sell it abroad. 
Now, suppose you put a hundred percent. Wouldn’t that aggravate 
the situation more ? 

Mr. Betz. I wouldn’t think so. 

The CuHarrman. You wouldn’t? 

Mr. Bex. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. That is the contention of a lot of people. I am 
just asking you. 

Mr. Breit. The way I see the thing it is that the Government puts 
a floor under wages and they place import duties and tariffs on things 
imported to protect the manufacturers, in other words, to give them 
a good profit, and you give wages to the working people, good wages. 
You have raised that to a dollar per hour to go into effeet in March. 

They protect those fellows and by the same token I understand this 
parity business is to find out what would be a reasonable price for 
our stuff— _ 

The CrarrmMan. You don’t have to argue with me on that. I want 
you to give me a formula. 

Mr. Betz. Take the same formula you have with the 90 percent and 
take out 90 and put in a hundred. [ feel it would be just that easy. 

The Cramman. Just that easy. 

Mr. Brix. Yes, sir, if they are going to subsidize on one thing 
they should subsidize another and not discriminate. 

The Cramman. In other words, if it has the effect of raising cot- 
(on and thereby making it less possible for us to dispose of that cot- 
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ton abroad, you would want the Government to step in and subsidize 
the difference. Is that what you are suggesting? 

Mr. Beit. My understanding is—— 

The CuatrMan. Is that what you want? 

Mr. Betxu. That is what they are doing. 

Senator JoHnston. Do you base your reasoning upon the fact 
that the exports have fallen off so that it looks like we will have to 
consume all the cotton we grow in the United States? 

Mr. Bett. Do what I mentioned back here, what the Government 
has on hand, every time they increase acreage just have it and dump 
some on the market and retain our market, that way. 

We just can’t continue to pile it up. We know that. 

Senator Jounston. You realize at the present time that the cot- 
ton price, say in Houston, Tex., is around 35 cents at the present time 
for American cotton, while cotton grown right across the line in 
Mexico is around 28 cents. 

Mr. Bei. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is the situation we find ourselves in. 

In submitting 100 percent of parity as you have stated, do you 
think Congress should limit that 100 percent to cotton that is really 
salable and usable,? In other words, encourage production of good 
cotton above seven-eighths inch and not the short stuff that is a half- 


inch and maybe—— 

Mr. Beux. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You would want that? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That has been suggested. 

Mr. Bexu. I certainly agree with that. From an inch and above. 

The CHarrman. Put a premium on production of cotton that we 
can store and sell. 

Mr. Betx. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Readily sell, that is. 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think the record shows today that of the huge 
surplus we have on hand about 42 percent of it 1s seven-eighths or 
under and it is very difficult to dispose of that kind of cotton. Your 
idea would be that 1f we put a better than 90 percent or up to a hundred 
percent that it should be on a quality of cotton that will readily sell 
in the markets ? 

Mr. Bex. I certainly do. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Betz. Now I notice where they are having this soil-bank 
proposal, 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bex. I respectfully urge you gentlemen to take into considera- 
tion the cost incurred in seeding or planting of crops required by 
Government on land taken out of production in connection with the 
amount you pay on that land. In other words, I saw, I believe in the 
U.S. News & World Report yesterday or day before, I believe it was 
the Iowa State College or something that raade the statement or were 
advocating that you take from 5 to 7 percent of the appraised value 
of the land and pay that to them and, of course, that would give them, 
they appraise their land $300 or $400 an acre, that would give $15 to 
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¢95 an acre. Land in other sections of the country worth $50 or $75 
and at the same rate it wouldn’t give but $2.50 but that wouldn’t pay 
for disking the land. 

The CHarrMan. It may be in South Carolina you have better asses- 
sors than you have in Iowa. That might be what makes it different. 

Mr. Betx. It could be, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Along that line we have had quite a few sugges- 
tions made on that in these hearings. Some have gone so far as to 
say that any land that is taken out of cultivation because of excess 
size of our plant for every acre put out of cultivation the farmer 
should receive at least the net income he would make on that acre. 
What do you think of that proposal ? 

Mr. Betz. Senator, I don’t think that would- 

The CuHatmrMan. You don’t think that would be fair? 

Mr. Betz. No. 

The CHarrMaAn. It would be too much ? 

Mr. Bex. All I am asking for the farmer is a fair shake with other 
groups. 

The CuatrmMan. I just want your opinion. 

Mr. Betx. I don’t think that would be fair. 

The CuarrmMan. Others have said this. I want your ideas because 
these proposals I am mentioning now were given by quite a few 
farmers. Others said that in addition to a certain percentage on the 
value of the land, you should add taxes on that and others have said 
in addition to the percentage on the value, taxes, you should add 
depreciation on the equipment that was purchased in order to plant 
these acres. In other words, what they have advanced is simply this: 
That if a man has, let’s say, 500 acres and he bought equipment so as 
to cultivate and plant that 500 acres, if you take away from him a 
hundred acres of that he ought to be compensated for a certain amount 
on the losses that he would sustain because of his inability to use the 
tractors and equipment he bought to plant that hundred acres which 
was taken out. 

Mr. Beux. I don’t believe in that. 

The Carman. You don’t believe in that ? 

Mr. Breuu. No, sir. 

The Cuarman. To what would you restrict his payments? 

Mr. Betz. The lands you take out of cultivation. 

The Cuarrman. And you base the compensation on a certain per- 
centage of the fair value? 

Mr. Brey. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that. 

The Cuarrman. What would you say? 

Mr. Bet. If I understand it right, the Government is going to re- 
quire you to put that in grasslands or something else and leave it 
there to build up the soil. 

The Cuamrman. No, the Government won’t require anything else 
unless we say so. Let’s not forget that. : 

Mr. Bet, That is the consideration maybe that Congress might 
pass in the bill, that if you call it a soil bank you want to build it up 
and have it in case of national emergency. That is what I mentioned. 
They would probably want us to put it in certain grass or legumes to 
leave and build the soil up. I think they should take into considera- 
tion what it will cost the Cs to do that plus the certain percent of 
the value of his lands in addition. That is my ilea. 
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The CuarrmMan. Have you any idea what that would cost in South 
‘arolina? Take your farm and see how it would work. 

Mr. Betz. Well, Senator, when we get into that—— 

The Cuamman. We have to have examples. You are a farmer. 
You propose a plan. How would you want the plan to work on your 
farm on an acre basis? What would you expect? That is the test, you 
see. As chairman of this committee I guess it will fall to my lot to 
handle this bill on the floor of the Senate and if some fellow from Cali- 
fornia out there asks me what does the State of South Carolina ex- 
pect, I would like to have your answers as a farmer. 

You give me what you think you ought to get and how much you 
think it would amount to in dollars and cents per acre. 

Mr. Bett. Well, Senator, I will be fair with you. 

The Cratrman. I want you to be. That is what we are trying to 
be. You say you don’t want the farmer to get more than he deserves. 
You are a farmer. How much do you think you ought to get ? 

That is the only test. Let’s hear from you. 

Mr. Betz. Senator, I would say that when you take into considera- 
tion what the land is worth you have your timber and things—— 

The Cuarrman. No. The plan is to affect land in cultivation only. 
Forget your timber. 

Mr. Betz. Could I answer it this way: Land is renting around there, 
if you rent 5 or 10 or 15 acres, $5 an acre. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. $5 an acre? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Five percent at a hundred dollars an acre. 

Mr. Breitw. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. What else would you add to that? 

Mr. Betz. I would add to that the cost of sodding or seeding or 
disking or whatever the Government requires, all that cost that the 
Government requires. 

The Cuarrman. How much would that cost ? 

Mr. Beri. What the Congress would require. 

The Cuarrman. ‘Take your farm. What kind of grass seed would 
you plant? 

Mr. Betx. I don’t know what the Government would require. 
cl The CHARMAN, You are the one telling us what to put in there. 
rhe Government won’t do a thing except that Congress passes the law 
and the Congress won’t pass the law except as it is suitable and work- 
able. You are one of the farmers. What would you suggest we do 
on your farm? 

Mr. Bex. If you seed that to crimson clover it will take 25 pounds 
an acre, at 20 cents a pound. 

The CuarrMAn. $5 or more. 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. How much does it cost to disk it and harrow it and 
plant it? 

Mr. Bexx. I plow land at $3 an acre. 

The CuarrMan. That is $8 plus $5. That would be $13 an acre on 
your farm. 

Mr. Brett. You have to sow that seed and then you have to harrow 
it under, which is another operation. 

The CuairMANn. How much is that? 
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Mr. Bexxi. About $3 an acre. 

The CHalRMAN. That is $16. 

Mr. Bett. You wouldn’t have to do that every year. 

The CHarrMan. We have to do that until we get out of the woods. 
We want land out of cultivation and you are talking about your fer- 
tility bank and that is the purpose of it. The fertility bank as I under- 
stand it and as explained by m: iny farmers is to set that aside, to re- 
duce your plant, and thereby reduce your surpluses. 

Now when you get your surpluses out of the way then you can call 
on that few acres and every year you may take just so many until you 
get production in line with consumption. That is the theory. 
Whether it will work that way I don’t know. 

Mr. Berti. What I am trying to get across is, that seed and plowing 
wouldn’t have to be done every year. 

The Carman. I understand that. 

Mr. Betx. That part wouldn’t come in every year. It would be $5 
and after you got that in. The crimson clover reseeds itself and would 
still be there. 

The Cuarrman. The first year it would cost about $16. 

Mr. Bett, Yes, sir. The following years about $5 an acre is what I 
consider to be reasonable in my case. That is the way I feel about it, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, suppose your plan were put through at $16 an 
acre, if all farmers were the same—that is, it would cost the same 
throughout the Nation—that would cost, we would have to appro- 
priate » for that $640 million, assuming that we put only 10 percent of 
your land out. "That is cheap. 

Mr. Betz. That is what I thought. 

The Cuatrman. I am just saying now the next thing for us to do 
and the committee here can vote on it, but that depends on another 
committee providing the money for this, don’t you see? You can 
see the complications that face us on this committee in trying to get 
the whole thing worked out. Of course if we could go to Congress 
and just say that any bill we draft will cost, let’s say, so many ‘hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and they give us that, we could put a pro- 
gram through quickly, but the thing is when we devise a program 
which we think will work and then we have to implement it by getting 
another committee to provide the money, it may be that we get into 
a little difficulty. I just thought I would suggest that to you and 
others as indicative of how difficult it is sometimes to solve the problem. 

Senator Jounston. Would you pay the same on all commodities, 
$16? On all acres, no difference for the commodity you were setting 
aside, whether it be wheat, oats, corn, or tobacco? 

Mr. Bex. I don’t know the conditions in tobacco, that is below 
here. I don’t know it. But up there you take, I have farms and I 
am allotted I believe it is 17 acres of wheat. Yet we operate it all 
under one head, my son and I, it is joint farm affair. If we had those 
in separate farms my understanding is they would give everybody 
15 acres of wheat, as much as 15 acres of wheat for each farm. 

Senator Jonnstron. The reason I ask that question is that some 
commodities that cost much more to produce and you should make 
more profit. out of that ; some of it is easier made and you don’t make 
such a great profit out of it. Should you pay the same on those acres 4 
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Mr. Bex. I base mine on just what, if a person in my section wants 
to rent a few acres he usually gets about $5 an acre regardless of what 
the land is planted in. 

Senator Jounsron. You did not include fertilizer. 

Mr. Bret. I would include fertilizer if they required it. 

_ Senator Jounston. Wouldn’t you almost have to put some in this, 
State ¢ 

Mr. Betz. You would have to lime it and possibly put potash on. 
This crimson clover is a legume and furnishes its own nitrogen. I 
would include whatever fertilizer you would have to put in addition 
to that. 

The Cuamman. May we go a step further with this fertility bank 
you speak of. Other plans have been suggested and the question arises 
as to what we ought to do with diverted acres. That is, acres that you 
take out of cotton, what you should plant on those acres. Have you 
any views to express on that? 

Mr. Betu. If I understand it, that is what we call the acreage you 
take out is going to be put in the soil building stuff and allowed to 
stand there and not use it. 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned planting of wheat. Would you 
want to plant wheat ? 

Mr. Bett. No, sir. I want to bring this 

The Cuarmman. I don’t mean on these acres now that you divert, 
but would you want a provision whereby you could plant wheat on 
any of your land? 

Mr. Brxx. Senator, they give us 17 acres. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but you know the people from Kansas and 
the people from North and South Dakota who plant wheat out there 
don’t like that because they say, and justly so, that it is not fair, and 
the same thing in Louisiana. We plant a lot of rice, we go into 
Jeff Davis Parish and say to the farmer, just a minute, you planted 
500 acres of rice last year, we are going to cut off a hundred acres 
because we think that 500 is to much. What happens? 

This hundred acres that we take off of the Louisiana fellow we give 
to the Mississippi fellow who takes lands on which he planted cotton 
and he gets out of cotton but gets into rice. Do you think that is 
right for the Louisiana farmer or do you think it is right for the 
South Carolina farmer to plant wheat when you tell the wheat 
grower in the Dakotas or in Minnesota that he has to curtail his acres 

Mr. Bet. May I answer that in this way 

The Cratrman. Answer it any way you want because I will tell 
you, the solution of that problem, you understand, may depend on 
whether or not we get a bill. It is that serious. 

Mr. Brix. In my case I never sell any wheat that is produced on 
my farm. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Bet. I never sell wheat produced on my farm. It is for home 
consumption for the labor on the farm. 

The Crarrman. In doing that you deprive the Kansas grower of 
the sale of flour there and you might sell it to feed to a few pigs. You 
might feed it to a few chickens, you might feed it to livestock that 
will hurt the Iowa corn grower who cut out his corn under these 
support programs and grows less pigs. 
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If you at the same time are permitted to grow crops that conflict 
with the corn grower in Iowa, you can re: adily see where the fellow 
from Iowa may say to me, now wait a minute, we won’t permit you 
to use these diverted acres to plant wheat or corn. You get out of 
peanuts, we don’t want you to put anything on that land on which 

you grew peanuts to put anything that conflic ‘ts with us. 

And that, I repeat, a solution of that problem alone may depend 
on whether or not we get a bill. That is one we are going to have 
to solve and I would just like to get your views on it. 

In fact, that applies to all witnesses here. 

Mr. Bet. I still think every farm should be self-supporting. I 
take that view. I don’t mean to go out and sell it or make a com- 
modity out of it but every farm should be self-supporting. That is 
my opinion of what a farm should be. I can be all wrong about. it. 

The CuatrmMan, You are not but I would like to get your views. 
How many do that the way you do? I met one in Arkansas or in 
Louisiana who testified that he planted wheat to sell and he sold it. 
Do you know how many bushels he made per acre? Fifty-seven. 
Do you know what the average production is in Kansas? Sixteen. 
What do you think Senator Young, who was on that committee who 
comes from that area, Senator Schoeppel who comes from that area, 
what did they think of it ¢ 

Mr. Betu. They didn’t think much of it. 

The CuarrMan. Of course not. I pose those questions to you and 
all those present to indicate the problems we are going to have to 
wrestle with before we get a bill out. It is not as easy as people think 
it: is to come here and say I would like to have this or that. There 
are so many farmers affected by what you do for South Carolina or 
Louisiana or Texas in contrast to the effect it is going to have on peo- 
ple from the Dakotas and from Minnesota and from w ay up in Ore- 
gon. You know those States have two Senators, too. 

Mr. Bexu. I know it is a problem. 

The CuarrmMan. I am glad you realize it. 

Mr. Betz. That completes my statement. 

The CuHarrman. Any further questions? 

Is Mr. Hawkins here? 

I understand he has a few words. Come up, Mr. Hawkins. Give 
your name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF G. E. HAWKINS, GREENWOOD, §. C. 


Mr. Hawkins. I am G. E. Hawkins, dairy farmer from Greenwood 
County. 

Gentlemen, I would like to state at the outset that I am basically 
opposed to all handouts in any form, any kind of parity payments or 
anything else, but let me tell you right now I am not hiding my 
head in the sand because I know in a controlled ec onomy one segment 
cannot operate free enterprise if the other part of the economy is 
controlled. 

I have served on every Government committee that has been formed 
in Greenwood County at one time or another. I was on the old 
Triple A committee for 10 years, and I helped administer that’ to 
the best of my ability. I know it is necessary that our agricultural 
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economy be supported, because all other segments of the economy are 
sup ported, And the parity program as set up for agriculture I think 
is very important. 1] think that one of the things that has hurt the 
farm parity program is the uncertainty of parity. I bet you could 
ask every man in this room what is the basis of figuring parity today 
and I doubt if you Senators yourself could tell him. 

The Cuamman. Those who figured it out themselves can’t tell you. 
That is in the record. I am free to confess it. They have so many 
gadgets but it worked pretty well the way they have guessed at it. 

Mr. Hawkins. The basic idea is to guarantee the farmer he can 
take a uart of milk and buy the same amount of steel, the man that 
makes that steel can buy milk for the amount of labor it took me to 
make the quart of milk. I understand on March 1 last year dairy 
farmers received 50 cents an hour for wages working 7 days a week 
toearn that 50 centsan hour. That is not very parity. 

The CuatrMan. Parity income you talk about? 

Mr. Hawkins. Parity income. 

The Cuarmman. We have had that written in the law a long time, 
but have never been able to make it work yet. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I am not criticizing this committee. I know you 
are here trying to work out something to correct the defects but I 
have been milking cows since 1925. That is the way of living wtih 
me. It is a way of life of my family. I have two college-graduate 
sons back home on the farm with me. That is all the labor on the 
farm there today, the three of us. 

The Cuarrman. How many acres have you ? 

Mr. Hawkins. We have a 200-acre farm with about 165 clear. 

The CrarrMan. How many cows? 

Mr. Hawkins. Sixty-five mature milk cows. 

The Cuarrman. Are you in a certain milkshed ? 

Mr. Hawxrys. I am in the Greenwood milkshed. 

The CuairmMan. Do you use a marketing agreement ? 

Mr. Hawkins. We don’t have a marketing agreement, a Federal 
marketing agreement in South Carolina. We have a State dairy 
commission that has never fenitieaned as to setting price in South 
Carolina. We are proud of that record, sir. We have always been 
able to work out our problems around the table, the distributors, on 
a statewide basis through our own organization. 

The CHarrMan. Have you any gadgets that prevent milk coming 
from other States ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. You can’t keep milk out of South Carolina as long 
as it meets local health requirements. 

The CHarrmMan. But local health requirements are sometimes of 
such character that it is hard to get milk in from other States? 

Mr. Hawxrns. That is not in the dairy commission law. 

The CuarrmMan. You would be surprised how it is in some. 

How much milk comes in from outside of South Carolina ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. I don’t know. 

The Crarrman. Is there any? 

Mr. Hawxtns. Yes, I think every plant in South Carolina is import- 
ing milk from as far away as Fort Wayne, Ind. 

We got some this fall. 

The Cuarrman. In shortage? 

Mr. Hawxrns. Yes. 
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The CnHatrMan. Are you still in shortage? 

Mr. Hawxrns. Yes; at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. The dairy industry in this State must be pretty 
prosperous. 

Mr. Hawsgrns. Much to the contrary. 

Senator Jounston. What is the butterfat requirements in South 
Carolina ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Three point eight. 

Senator Jounston. That is higher than a great many other States. 

Mr. Hawxrys. Federal law is 3.25, Federal health ordinance. 

The Cuarrman. A plan has been proposed that it be made at least 4. 

Mr. Hawkins. We tried to get that in this State, but compromised 
on 3.8. 

The Cuarrman. The reason for making it 4 percent is that in that 

way you let the children use the cream up rather than use it to make 
butter and sell to Uncle Sam. That might be a good way out of these 
butter surpluses we have. 

Mr. Hawkins. If it were made 4 percent there would be a shortage 
of butter overnight. 

The Cuarman. You are for it? 

Mr. Hawkins. I have been for it. Milking Jersey cows you know 
I would be. 

Now, while we are on these Federal milk ordinances, we think it is 
very, very important that these Federal milk ordinances be retained. 
They act as a stabilization element whereby when chaos arises in a 
place you can call on them to stabilize. They were enacted back in 
the early thirties, these Federal milk marketing ordinances. 

The Cuamman. Yes; that was in the same act we talked about. 

Mr. Hawkins. Way back. And they worked very satisfactorily. 
Any changes that they see fit to make to improve them we think 
should be made from within the law and not rewriting it because 

The CHatrmMan. Can you suggest any improvements? 

Mr. Hawkins. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You want to leave well enough alone? 

Mr. Hawkxrns. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. We got that from many areas. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I hope you don’t tamper with it toomuch. This new 
school milk program that you have enacted for the past 2 years, we 
want to commend you for that, the Senate and the House, that enacted 
the bill. It is serving several purposes. The main purpose is it is 
teaching children to drink and like milk and they will carry that habit 
through life and our nutritionists and doctors are coming to believe 
old people need milk even more than children to maintain good bone 
structure. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want to throw bouquets at myself, but I 
authored that bill together with Senator Russell of Georgia. Of 
course we got the support of all the Senators, many of them were not 
in the Senate when the program was put into effect, but I do agree with 
you it is a very sound program and if they listen to me and Olin here 
and others who are on the Appropriations Committee, instead of 
providing $50 to $60 million we might make it $100 million. 

Senator Scorr. As a former dairyman I have listened to a lot of 
people talk about the school lunch program and I agree with you on 
that. I would like to ask one thing: 
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Would flavored milk in a school lunch program be advisable or 
not? In other words, chocolate and vanilla flavors. Is that ad- 
visable or not in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Hawxtns. They would do no harm. I can see no harm in 
letting them flavor it if some people just naturally don’t like plain 
milk and do like chocolate milk, or like vanilla milk. | Yes, any 
flavor, such as strawberry or pineapple or what-not. Any way you 
can get them to drink it, more power to you. 

The Cuarrman. You know, I made a suggestion some time ago that 
if the dairy people, instead of getting Bob Hope as the main attraction 
to teach children how to drink ‘milk—you know they tried Bob Hope— 
would put Hopalong Cassidy on their programs or Davy Crockett, 
you would sell more milk. I have five little grandsons and the mother 
doesn’t have any trouble at all getting the kids to eat anything that 
is recommended by Davy Croc ‘ket, that is their hero. The same is 
true of Hopalong Cassidy, the Cisco Kid, and others. If you boys 
will get together and get ‘that kind of advertising you might be able 
to get rid of your milk surplus soon. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Since you are referring to the self- help that the 
dairymen are giving to get rid of the surplus by allowing a chec por 
in lots of places in the U nited States, it is not general enough I will sa 
I think the Department of Agriculture or certain parties in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have done more to ea that program 
than even you realize by forever keeping this surplus problem and 
how much the Government is spending on butter and cheese and milk 
and so forth—you can’t pick up a paper that that thing isn’t head- 
lined to look like it is trying to build up a resistance in the consuming 
public to milk. 

It acts as a detriment to the self-help program that the dairymen 
have organized in this advertising program to get people to drink 
more milk. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I tried to point out to you a while 
ago. When Secretary Benson, I am not here to say he did it inten- 
tionally, because I will give him more credit than that, but I agree 
with you thoroughly that the farmers of this Nation have been given 
the black eye not only by members in the Agriculture Department, 
but you have a lot of newspaper people who do it, a lot of columnists 
who do it, and radio commentators who comment on it. They take 
it from the newspapers in a good many cases. But if the farmers’ 
plight were corectly described by these people and the public shown 
what would happen to the whole Nation if the farmers fade out, 
they might do a good job. 

Senator Jounston. I think we ought to know too, that the news- 
papers are subsized to the amount of about $250 million a year. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and explain, Senator. 

Senator JoHNston. Newspapers and magazines in the last 10 years 
have cost the Government $2,500 million. So they don’t tell you 
about that. 

Mr. Hawxrns. How much is the steel industry subsidized ? 

Senator Jounston. It is educational, all little papers get free de- 
liveries but they ought to think about that when they are talking. 

Mr. Hawxrns. There is another thing I want to say that I think 
could be carried further. This surplus milk that is in storage, this 
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surplus butter going to waste, why couldn’t that be distributed through 
the public welfare and through school-lunch programs? I don’t 
know. There may be a reason why it cannot. I don’t know. Instead 
of letting it rot in the warehouse, why couldn’t it be used there? 

The Cuamman. They use as much as the kids will eat. 

Mr. Hawkins. I am speaking about the public-welfare program. 
We have them walking up and down the roads every day with sacks of 
food on their shoulder and they could put some milk in there. 

The CuarrmMaAn. You would be surprised at the large number of bills 
we had. I had my name on 2 or 3 of them. Instead of increasing 
the payments by cash to the aged, give them a certificate to get so 
much milk, so much of this, but so far Congress hasn’t passed it. We 
have tried it but you know you have to get a majority of the Members 
of Congress in order to get that into law. 

Mr. Hawkins. I would like to go on record as being for it, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Good. 

Mr. Hawxrns. There is another program I want to commend the 
Congress for and when I say Congress I mean both Houses of the Leg- 
islature. This brucellosis program. That seems on the surface that 
I am speaking just from the point of the cattleman, but I am speaking 
for the health of the Nation as a whole, because it is a disease that is 
transmitted to the human in the form of undulant fever and it can 
be eradicated and you are taking steps to do it. This new program 
you have stepped up for the next 2 years is making progress and I 
would like to see it continued only step it up further and make more 
money available to carry it out. 

There is always a lot in Congress every year about taxing the co-ops. 
If a co-op is functioning right it has no profit. It is a group of farm- 
ers doing their marketing service for themselves and they are going 
to have to do more and more to stay in business, because every time you 
pick up statistics the farmer’s share of the consumer dollar is getting 
less and they are going to have to process their product. If you 
must equalize the tax between your corporations and co-ops, why not 
take off the double taxation on the corporations? 

That is, if you are going to tax it as a corporation why tax it when 
it goes back to the individual? Or else if you tax the individuals 
cut out the original corporation tax. I think that would equalize 
it but I am not a tax expert so don’t start questioning me on that. 

The CHarrman. We are all silent. We are not experts, either. 

Don’t be disapponted if we do not ask questions on that subject. 

Mr. Hawkins. If we are going to subsidize the agricultural indus- 
try in the United States, we are going to subsidize the agricultural in- 
dustry in the United States, we are going to have to control import 
quotas because it seems foolish to me for Government to reduce acreage 
here, subsidize the price and then let this cheap foreign labor put 
material in here to compete with it to cause more subsidization. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions ? 

We thank you, sir. 

_Mr. Agnew, please. Give us your name in full and your occupa- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, §. C. 


Mr. Acnew. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Kk. H. Agnew, a general farmer from Anderson County, S.C. 1 farm 
266 acres as a combination cotton and small grain and beef cattle farm. 

I am here quite in sympathy with your avowed intention of hear- 
ing primarily from individual farmers in South Carolina as to what 
they want with respect to the future farm support price program. I 
ask your permission to tender a statement that I have prepared on 
behalf of the South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation of which I 
am president. 

The Cuarman. Is that in line with the general policy of the Farm 
Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Aenew. American ? 

The CuarrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Aanew. To a great extent, yes, but not altogether. 

The CuammMan. There is a little difference of opinion, I think, as 
to whether or not the Bureau is for rigid or flexible price supports. 
What is your plan as to supports? Does the Farm Bureau of South 
Carolina want rigid or flexible price supports ? 

Mr. Acnew. Senator, we don’t think there is any such thing as a 
rigid price support because the price is variable according to parity 
calculations. We are for 90 percent of parity support prices for 
basics. 

The Cuamman. That is what I mean, a rigid fixed amount, a mini- 
mum without the sliding scale. 

Mr. Aanew. But we do believe that a producer group among those 
six should conform to the adjustment principle and be willing. to ad- 
just production to consumption in order to earn and justify and defend 
the obtaining of a 90 percent support price. We don’t feel that a 
commodity producer group, the majority of whom do not subscribe 
to the adjustment principle are entitled to the same level of support 
price as a producer group that does try to do a good job in adjusting 
production to consumption. If I may clarify that 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would because I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Aanew. As far as tobacco and cotton, our two principal cash 
crops in South Carolina, are concerned, historically our farmers by 
some 98 to 99 percent majority of those voting have continued to 
approve marketing quota programs. We believe in that. 

The CHarrMan. That is about the only crop you have here, tobacco 
and cotton. 

Mr. Agnew. And peanuts. 

The CHairman. How about peanuts? Do you believe in 90 percent 
on peanuts ¢ 

Mr. Aenew. Yes. 

The CHarmman. How about wheat? 

Mr. Agnew. Well, provided the wheat farmer subscribes and prac- 
tices the adjustment principle to the point that he is willing to cut his 
acreage and control his production to the point that he can justify it. 
The particular point that 1 wanted to make 

The Cuairman. In other words, you are advocating the old program 
then of 90 percent of parity on the basics ? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. 
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The CHairmaNn. Because that contemplates a curtailment of acreage 
in proportion to whatever level is placed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in keeping with the supply on hand and demand abroad and a 
certain amount over and above our requirements. 

Mr. Agnew. That is right, but we do not believe corn, for instance, 
should be at 90 percent of parity just because cotton and tobacco are. 
The corn farmers ought to take the same attitude and practice the 
same principle of adjustment of production to consumption if they 
are to have the same level of support price. You know there are no 
marketing quota provisions of law for corn and corn farmers as a 
rule by majority do not conform voluntarily to the voluntary acreage 
allotments program. 

The CuarrMan. You would put corn out of the program ? 

Mr, Acnew. Their product should be supported in relation to the 
supply. If they overproduce and create a surplus under those condi- 
tions they are not entitled to the same level of support as tobacco and 
cotton farmers. 

Senator JoHnston. You are saying you think all six basic com- 
modities should be controlled alike if they receive the parity of 90 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Agnew. At least they should have the privilege of using the 
same kind of machinery if they want to. If the corn farmers want 
the kind of program they want we are quite willing for them to have 
it and the present provisions of law predicate the support price now 
on corn based on-supply and not on a fixed 90 percent. 

But we farmers, as you have brought out, Senator, very clearly this 
morning, are in a tight squeeze. During the last several years the 
average price of our products is down 23 to 25 percent and the average 
cost of production is up 29 to 30 percent. We have got to approach 
that thing on both ends and the support price level, be whatever it may, 
doesn’t hold any hope for a complete solution of all the problems of 
the various commodity producer groups. There are many other 
things that enter into it, some of which you have intimated this 
morning. 

While we have reduced the acreage of cotton in this country by 8 
million acres, foreign countries have increased their production by 
17 million acres. What the C ongress does, what the Department of 
Agriculture does, has been on occasion considerably stymied, if you 
please, and influenced by rulings and practices of the State Depart- 
ment. Now, you did a very fine job in making a billion and a half 
dollars available under Public Law 804, the expansion of foreign 
markets of United States agricultural products for foreign currencies. 
Then the State Department may come along and stymie that program 
to a considerable extent because of the fear from Russia or somewhere 
else of being accused of dumping in foreign markets. Presumably the 
fear stems primarily from friendly countries. 

The Cuatrman. I believe you are very modest when you say the 
State Department may. It did. 

Mr. Acnew. It certainly has. 

The Cuatrman. It has done it, and, as a matter of fact, under the 
law as now drafted, the law today in effect, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could, if he desires, sell these surplus commodities without con- 
sulting the State Department, but you know the only way you might 
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be able to enforce it is impeach somebody and I don’t want to do that. 
The State Department today has nullified our efforts in a measure to 
dispose of this for fear that they might hurt somebody. The people 
they are hurting now are these farmers and we might get a change 
that will make them do these things next election, and I am not trying 
to use politics in this. 

Mr. Aanew. Why, sure. 

The Cuatrrman. The farmers of this Nation need something now, 
be it Republicans or Democrats, that will do the job together or sep- 
arately, we have to have something done, not in 1957 but now. 

Mr. AcNew. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. If it is left to me and this committee we are going 
to do something. 

Mr. Acnew. I wish it were possible for me to suggest a complete 
and workable solution for all our multiple problems. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I thought you would do for us this 
morning, sir. That is what I am waiting for. I am waiting to get 
that spark from you. 

Mr. Acnew. I accept that as a facetious remark. 

The CuairMan, No, it is not a facetious remark. That is why we 
came here. We did not come here to hear organizations. We have 
too many of them maybe on the Washington scene now. They don’t 
play politics of course, but they are there. 

Mr. Agnew. They do exert some influence. 

The CHamman, They are there on the scene. We have come here 
to hear the farmers and that is why we want you, if you will, forget 
that you are a member of the Farm Bureau now, you are a farmer 
and you have been in the farming business a long time and you might 
have a little spark to throw to us that may hght the way for us. 
Let’s have it if you have it. 

Mr. Acnew. Due to the fact that the number of people working on 
farms has decreased by one-third in the past 15 years, we have been 
able to keep going under present conditions. If we had as many 
people on farms to divide this income among as we had 15 years 
ago, we would be virtually on starvation. 

A lot is said about the preservation of the family-type farm but 
the trend of today is exactly in the opposite direction, away from it, 
bigger units from the standpoint of efficiency, we have to have very 
efficient production because tort don’t have anybody to pass their 
additional costs and charges back to. 

The Cuamman. Do you think that is a good policy ? 

Mr. Acnew. It is a necessity. I don’t know that it is desirable 
from all standpoints. Certainly we must preserve something of the 
American family type operation, but it itself is becoming a bigger op- 
eration on the average than it has been heretofore. 

Senator Scorr. Right at that point, wouldn’t it be well to encourage 
that smaller type family farm getting larger within itself through 
improved machinery and improved production practices? That is 
what we need to do as much as anything else, is it not? 

Mr. Acnew. You are right, Senator Scott.. South Carolina has ap- 
proximately one-third of its farms with no more than 20 acres in 
cultivation, another third with no more than 40 acres in cultivation 
and a little more than 2,000 farms in this State with more than 100 
acres in cultivation. We area State of little farmers. 
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Senator Scorr. So are we in North Carolina, but shouldn’t we give 
the family-type farm help in getting adjusted upward in its size ? 

Mr. Acnew. Senator, I think we have no alternative-— 

Senator Scorr. I mean in the acreage as we have it now. 

Mr. Acnew. That is correct, because they cannot be an efficient unit 
from a mechanized operating standpoint unless they are adjusted 
upward. 

The CuatrmMan. How would you do that, by liberal credit to give 
them the chance to buy more land so they can utilize it or make it big 
enough to afford machinery ? 

Mr. Agnew. You cert: Linly can’t force it but the fact that the in- 
vestment in farming is so high per worker now, most of the people 
who can get away from it are going to more lucrative forms of em- 
ployment and it is naturally adjusting itself. We have classed as 
farmers a great many people i in South Carolina in the Piedmont sec- 
tion where we are industrialized to the point of practically no avail- 
ability of farm labor, practically all farmers are part-time farmers 
and that within itself presents a problem. But certainly in the lan- 
guage that somebody in the Department of Agriculture expressed 
recently the farmers have been walking about in a dream world, that 
loesn’t seem to make sense to me in view of the fact that at the high- 
est point of the average prices for farm commodities 3 or 4 years ago, 
which was 103 percent of parity, then the statistical record bears out 
the truth of the fact that per-worker income on the farms of the coun- 
try was even then only half the average per worker income of people 
off the farm. 

So a hundred percent of parity as it is presently calculated doesn’t 
at all guarantee the farm people parity of income. After all, that 
is the basic thing that we are aiming for. That is the thing that you 
gentlemen have ‘distinguished yourselves i in trying to help to do and 
get a program moving. 

It isa very difficult ‘thing and it has to be approached in many angles, 
not just farm-price-support level is enough. we have to do something 
about expanded export markets. There have been many proposals 
made—the 2-price system, the 3-price system, compensatory payments, 
now the soil-fertility bank—and so far as we are eeaaannl based on 
our observation of the way the compensatory payment plan is operat- 
ing with respect to the wool industry this year that doesn’t hold much 
promise. It is going to be extremely expensive and the wool pro- 
ducers actually aren't going to maybe get the major benefit. 

It seems to me that the wool industry itself may benefit to an even 
greater extent than the wool-industry producers. If my information 
is correet, and I think it is reliable, only about a third of the wool clip 
of this year has been sold, and that is the lower grades at prices from 
35 to 40 cents, and that two-thirds of the better grades are still await- 
ing sale: the wool industry is patiently stiting ‘by until the time the 
year begins to expire and the wool producers 1 must sell their clip in 
order to collect from the Government the compensatory payment, and 
then the wool industry has benefited and the thing is going to be ex- 
pensive. 

Some time ago it was estimated to cost $55 million or $65 million and 
actually may be higher than that. So compensatory payments don’t 
hold much promise. If we applied them all across the board to all 
agricultural commodities the cost would simply be prohibitive. 
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We have no sources of tax revenue from which to get any such 
money. As far as the two-price system is concerned, our people in 
South Carolina don’t look with very great favor, or haven’t up to this 
time, we have another policy development session the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1 week from today, and we may change, but up to now we 
haven’t looked with a great deal of favor upon the thing because we 
realize that the surplus portion produced above the requirements 
for domestic needs would be a burden on the market and that that 
thing would certainly be a very expensive proposition. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Agnew, your views so far have been nega- 
tive—that is, you talked against certain things that have been pro 
posed. Now, have you any proposal of your own? Forget you are 
au farm bureau member and think as Agnew the farmer. What 
would you suggest to this committee ¢ 

Mr. Acnew. I would suggest first, as a very serious consideration, 
give consideration to something to come out of the half dozen pro- 
posals made called soil-fertility-bank proposals. It seems to me for 
that area is a supplemental program to the present support-price 
program, but not as a substitute, for a support-price program, it may 
be that something can be worked out that will afford these people, 
who lose income by reason of reduced acreages, may find a way to 
take acres out of cultivation and not put them into competitive crops 
that are also in surplus and yet have a little additional income that 
will enable them to pay taxes and survive during the period that we 
are working over the surpluses. 

The CuatrmMan. All right, sir. Is that all, sir? 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Agnew. I would like to make 1 or 2 more statements, if [ may. 

The soil-fertility-bank program has a very desirable aspect in that 
it obviates the necessity for so much attention being given to the con- 
trol of diverted acres. We get them out of production and don’t have 
to control them. Now if we control absolutely control-diverted acres 
you are almost forced to control the planting of every acre on every 
farm because you can’t put your finger exactly on those diverted 
acres. 

We farmers in South Carolina are not favorably inclined toward 
mandatory control of the use of diverted acres, although we realize 
that there is the hazard of putting those acres into crops maybe not 
eligible for price support but in surplus position. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Agnew, in that connection let me ask you 
this, sir. Suppose that the Congress should write into the law a pro- 
vision to set aside 10 percent of the land on any farm and let us 
asssume further that this 10 percent does not equal the amount of 
diverted acres that a farmer could plant, let’s say, in peanuts, cotton, 
and wheat. 

Mr. Acnew. And tobacco. 

The CrHatrman. Tobacco. You have those three here in South 
Carolina. Do you think it is fair to other producers of commodi- 
ties to permit the farmer to plant whatever difference there is between 
the 10 percent and the amount of diverted acres, let’s say, if it is only 
10 or 15 percent more, do you think it is fair to let him plant crops 
that would increase the difficulties to the wheatgrower up in the 
North or the ricegrower in Louisiana or any other grower of a crop 
that is suffering the same as cotton and others ? 
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Mr. Acnew. Well, we feel this way about that, Senator: If 
percent is not enough to control the thing, let’s make it a little 
l 9 or “V0 percent. 

The CHarrmMan. In other words, make it enough to take care of the 
arta acres ¢ 

Mr. Acnew. Of the surplus. We are producing about 15 percent 
more on the average than we have any use for for domestic consump- 
tion or for export. 

The Cuamman. Your suggestion is that the percentage of acres to 
be taken out of production be at least equal to these diverted acres so 
that no harm will be done to the producers of crops that are already 
in trouble, 

Mr. Agnew. Approximately that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Aenew. I would like to make this point, if I may, gentlemen: 
There is only one approach that we have to the solution of that prob- 
lem and th: it is upgrading agriculture, because there is no probability 
of doing anything detrimental to industrial protection, there is noth- 
ng in the picture that is apt to happen with respect to lowering the 
minimum wage level, for instance, so we have only one way to go and 
hat is up with agriculture if we get on a par. 

The CHatrMAN. Thank you. 

\ny questions ¢ 

Thank you ever so much. 

(Mr. Agnew’s prepared statement follows :) 


s 
bi 


This statement is made on behalf of the officers and directors and the more 
han 19,000 farm families in South Carolina who are members of Farm Bureau. 
We are grateful for this opportunity. We wish to commend you for making 
cnown the fact that you did not want this hearing to be used as a sounding board 
for farm organizations, but rather that you wanted to hear from as great num- 
er as possible of individual farmers in South Carolina as to what they desire 
by way of improvement in farm-program legislation, particularly with respect 
to Support prices for farm commodities. 

We would like to give you a few quotations from our 1953 policy resolutions : 

1. “We believe that farm people are better qualified to speak for themselves 

an is anybody else.” 

2. We favor a reduction in Federal taxes just as quickly as it ean be accom- 
plished without impairing our defense program. Our Federal Government should 
take the proper steps to gradually decrease the national debt but any debt-re- 
uction program should encompass proviisons for maintaining a free and pros- 

rous national economy.” 

o."The primary interests of farm people aside from overall national problems, 
ave to do with maintaining abundant production of foods and fibers without 

ss of opportunity and freedom to participate fully in development, maintenance, 
nd expansion of a sound and prosperous economy. We pledge our vigorous 
upport of every part of a program to accomplish this objective.” 

t. “We joint heartily in widespread support of the provisions of the Agri- 
ultural Act of 1949, and we shall just as heartily join in defense of its basic 
rovisions if need be. We favor 90 pereent parity support price for all basic 

mmodities, and that producers earn such supports by voluntarily adjusting 
roduction to consumption. We favor 90 percent of parity support price on any 
asic crop when growers, by a two-thirds majority vote, impose marketing 
1lotas upon themselves.” 

5. “We do not favor any two-price system.” 

6. “We oppose a Federal sales tax.” 

7. “We vigorously support rural electrification and REA telephone service to 

» point that American agriculture be adequately serviced, an? we shall vigor- 
usly oppose any move designed to cripple these services or to hinder expansion 
o the point that American farmers be not completely and economically 


erviced.” , 
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8. “We believe that the prime responsibility for recommendations pertaining 
to the development of a sound national farm program, including acreage contro! 
and support-price features of such a program, rests upon the individual pro- 
ducers of each separate commodity, and that recommendations of such producer 
groups should prevail if and when such recommendations can be justified and 
proven not to be contrary to the public interest or the overall farm program.” 

The following are from our 1954 resolutions: 

1. “We agree that overplanting of any allotment crop should render a farm 
ineligible to receive soil-conservation payments.”’ 

2. “We are opposed to cross compliance. Eligibility for support price should 
not be affected by overplanting of one allotment crop except to the extent of 
that one crop.” 

3. “We urge the Congress to investigate and publicize the causes of the wide 
spread between farm prices and prices to consumers.” 

4. “Since the control of diverted acres would have an effect of discouraging 
the proper diversification of crops, including the adoption of new and different 
crop varieties which are not likely to be in surplus. we are opposed to the con 
trol of diverted acres and favor the adoption of control programs on individual 
crops if and when these crops become in burdensome surplus.” 

5. “Since the Federal transportation tax was imposed as an emergency meas- 
ure and since this tax affects both producers and consumers of agricultural 
products, we request the South Carolina congressional delegation to use its full 
influence in obtaining the repeal of the transportation tax law.” 

6. “We support the basic principles of present law with respect to support 
prices on basic commodities and other commodities. Such support is predicated 
upon the fact that such provisions of present law are the result of having given 
individual treatment to the separate commodities based upon their charac 
teristics, adaptabilities, and support price program experience. We believe in 
the a justment principle and its practical application as a basis for determining 
the level of support price by law. We do not believe that all basic commodities 
are entitled to the same level of support price without regard to a practical 
application of the adjustment principle as evidenced by the separate commodity 
producer groups in living up to their obligations under the adjustment 
principle.” ; 

Our State farm bureau resolutions committee meets here in Columbia next 
Wednesday to formulate policy resolutions for presentation to our delegate 
body at its annual meeting to be held at Clemson on November 20, 21, and 22. 
Several hundred local farm bureau meetings have been held during recent 
months in this State. Most of our county farm bureau organizations have re- 
cently held their annual meetings and resolutions from these respective coun- 
ties are pouring into our office for consideration by the State resolutions com- 
mittee and the voting delegate body. Some of these expressed policies may be 
changed at this next annual meeting of the South Carolina Farm Bureau on 
November 21 next. 

When the index of prices received for agricultural commodities was 113 per- 
cent of parity as an all-time high, the average per capita income of people off 
the farm was approximately double the average per capita income of people 
on the farm. Therefore, even 100 percent of parity as an average price for all 
agricultural commodities would not afford farm people much more than one-half 
of their share of the national income on a per capita basis. 

In other words, approximately 200 percent of parity would be required to 
give farm people the average per capita income that off-the-farm people in 
this country are receiving. This does not indocate that farmers in recent 
years have been living in any dream world. 

The Congress faces a very difficult situation with respect to making adjust- 
ments that will enable farm people to earn and get a fair share of the national 
income in this time of prosperity. 

In recent years farm prices on the average have declined some 23 to 24 
percent while the cost of production on farms has risen by 29 to 30 percent. 
Although gross farm income in 1954 was exactly the same as in 1947, production 
expenses had increased $4.3 billion, resulting in a $4.3 billion reduction in net 
farm income. 

The cost of marketing farm products has increased rapidly since 1947. The 
record shows a steady increase from $18.4 billion in 1947 to $24.5, billion in 
1953. These costs have certainly not been reduced since 1953. 
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Agriculture is unique in that it is much less able to pass on its tax burden to 
consumers than would be true so far as most industries are concerned. In 
recent years farmers have paid an annual Federal tax of about $60 million on 
gasoline used on farms. An additional 1 cent per gallon Federal tax would in- 
crease this burden by approximately $30 million annually. 

If you gentlemen of the committee had not already been thoroughly familiar 
with the fact, you would have learned in this series of hearings that farmers 
are really in a tight squeeze between lowering prices and increasing costs of 
production, 

We believe that you realize as well as we do that farmers today are in 
relatively very poor position as compared to other segments of our economy 
insofar as relative prosperity is concerned. We believe that the Congress really 
desires to do something about this bad situation in agriculture. We recognize 
the problem, but we do not have any ready answer. We realize also that the 
level of support price is no answer to all the problems of agriculture. 

We realize that there is abroad in the land many pressures from many direc- 
tions for lower prices for farm commodities. In the face of the facts, we know, 
and we feel certain that you know, that there is no real justification for such 
pressures to lower farm prices. 

For instance, recent findings of some of the Nation’s most competent econo- 
mists clearly indicate that a reduction in the price of cotton would not be 
reflected at the consumer level, would not materially expand the domestic 
consumption of cotton, nor would it materially expand the foreign demand 
for American cotton. These same economists found by careful analysis of the 
cost of production of cotton in this country that the average American cotton 
farmer could not stand any reduction in the price of cotton when viewed 
from the standpoint of costs of production. They presented facts and figures to 
show that in this southeastern area where mechanization is not generally 
practiced, allowing 62 cents an hour for farm labor, that the average cost of 
production of cotton under existing conditions is 42 cent per pound which 
is 6 cents per pound more than we have received for any cotton of the 1955 crop. 

In spite of the fact that agriculture has lost one-third of its labor force in 
the last 15 years, and the population of this country has increased by about 
3 percent a year, we are plagued with surpluses of most farm commodities. 
We have too much of most everything that comes from the farm. This is fine 
for the consumer, but it is terrible for the farmer. 

As aids to the solution of the basic problem of trying to adjust agricultural 
prosperity to the same high level being enjoyed by business and industry and 
labor, many and varied proposals are being made. They include 2-price systems, 
and even 3-price systems, various soil-fertility bank programs, sale of farm 
commodities abroad for soft currency, export subsidies and giveaway programs 
at home and abroad. Still another is a program of compensatory payments. 

Since industry and business and labor are being afforded protection by way 
of tariffs and the imposition of import duties and quotas and the minimum wage, 
and since it is not likely that the removal of any of these protections will soon 
become politically feasible, then the major problem at hand resolves itself into 
one of trying desperately to raise the level of agricultural prosperity to the 
level of prosperity being enjoyed by other segments of our national economy. 

There are many who seem to believe that agricultural prosperity is really 
relatively unimportant since such a minor part of the lebor force of this country 
is actually employed on farms. We need but recall what happened in 1920 
when the War Finance Board decided to stop the inflation spiral after World 
War I to see what would likely happen again if the same kind of treatment be 
meted out to agriculture. The basic philosophy that prevailed at that time was 
that if industrial prices and wages were kept at a high level that the consumer 
buying power would be sufficient to create a demand for agricultural products 
and prevent lower farm prices. The net result of that kind of treatment was 
that by 1980 business, industry, labor, and agriculture altogether were beginning 
to wallow in the mire of real depression. 

History indicates that an agricultural depression in this country will certainly 
eventually result in a general depression. With farm prices headed downward 
and production costs rising, the trend is certainly in the direction of a farm 
depression. The major problem is how to reverse the trend in farm prices and 
farm income. Price alone is not enough since production times price determines 
income. 

Compensatory payments afford no satisfactory solution as evidenced by the 
way such a program is operating in connection with the wool industry at present. 
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Two-price systems would be very difficult to administer and very expensive. 
Export subsidies hold some promise but are not satisfactory based upon experi- 
ence with the wheat program. 

The various soil fertility bank proposals might well be refined into one program 
that could conceivably be extremely helpful. In this area where our major cash 
crops are export crops, cotton and tobacco, such a soil fertility bank program 
might well serve the purpose of affording some degree of supplemental income 
to farmers to compensate for the loss in income by reason of reduced acreages 
in allotment crops. Obviously no such program could be developed that would 
be a satisfactory substitute for existing price-support programs but might well 
be considered on the basis of being a supplemental program. Another very 
important feature of this kind of soil fertility bank program would be to take 
diverted acres out of production and not aggravate the situation by continuing 
to pile up surpluses in other crops from which there are no acres diverted and 
which do not enjoy the privilege of support price. The costs of this kind of a 
program are as yet, of course, undetermined; but even what might appear to 
be a very high cost may well prove to be cheap if it accomplishes the purpose of 
avoiding an overall eventual depression which we could ill afford in the light of 
the present high tax income required to support our governmental services and 
piety is. There is nothing to indicate that such high level governmental 

xpenditures are to be substantially reduced in the near future. 

There is much misunderstanding abroad in the land, particularly on the part 
of farm people, with respect to provisions of present law. There is no such 
thing as a high rigid support price although certain references often made to 
provisions of existing law which provide for 90 percent of parity support prices 
under certain conditions are often referred to as such. The flexible, or so-called 
flexible, support-price provision of present law is something that is often fixed 
in the mind of the average southern farmer as providing no more and no less 
than 75 percent of parity support price. Actually. existing law provides 90 
percent support price for basic commodities when supply is kept reasonably in 
line with demand for the product. The level of support price would be decreased 
according to the percentage of oversupply above a normal supply—-except as 
in the case of tobacco where growers fail to vote quotas upon themselves then 
there is no support price, and in the case of other basics where the support price 
becomes 50 percent of parity when growers disapprove marketing quotas. 

Our farm people want no more than belongs to them. When one group or 
segment of our economy gets more than it earns, then another group or segment 
gets less than it earns. Apparently the American farmer of today is not getting 

ll his earned income. To correct this situation would be a most difficult task 
if viewed in the light of agriculture alone as related to the national economy. 
It may be well nigh impossible as a matter of practical politics, and political 
considerations cannot possibly be eliminated in the coming session of Congress. 

It is not possible to foretell all the various proposals that Congress will be 
called upon to consider as parts of an overall program to lift agriculture in this 
country to its proper position. Therefore, our appeal to you is to give very 
erious consideration to every proposal. That you be sure that you do not put 
vour stamp of approval upon any proposal that is against the agricultural 
interest or the public interest of this country. 

The farmers of this country owe to the Congress a great debt of gratitude 
for many pieces of constructive and helpful farm legislation enacted during 
the past 20 vears. The Congress is by no means responsible for all the difficulties 
in which farmers find themselves today, and the Congress is not altogether 
responsible for the total solution of all the major farm problems of today. In 
some instances, a more sympathetic and understanding administration of the 
farm program laws could have more nearly carried out the intent and purpose 
of the law. 

Farmers themselves have a major responsibility in this connection. In some 
instances, you provide the machinery for the farmer to use for self-help—like 
the provisions for holding referendums on marketing quota acreage allotment 
programs. Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that South Caro- 
lina farmers have always come through with heavy favorable votes in such 
referendums. This is clear evidence of the fact that our farmers do believe in 
the adjustment principle, that they are quite willing to make the necessary 
adjustments in production to justify a continued 90 percent of parity support 
price, and that they will and do make right decisions if given full information 
and an opportunity to express themselves. 
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As to the responsibility that the Congress bears for agriculture’s plight today, 
it isn’t that you haven’t been very kind, considerate and helpful to agriculture ; 
but that you have been in some instances more kind, considerate and helpful 
to other groups—witness the result of the recent minimum wage legislation 
increasing from 75 cents to $1 an hour the legal minimum, Although this action 
was fully justifiable in the light of increased costs of living, it did levy a rather 
severe penalty on agriculture by reason of the fact that the results of the round 
of wage increases have already served, even before the law becomes effective, 
to tighten the squeeze in which farmers live today by tending to lower the price 
of everything that he has to sell and increasing the cost of everything he has to 
buy. We are not complaining about the minimum wage increase. We farmers 
like for our off-the-farm friends to have full employment at good wages so 
that we can find a ready market for our products. 

What we are asking is that you do something comparably good for us. No 
one single thing can possibly accomplish the purpose. It must be a combina- 
tion of things to encourage expanded market outlets and new uses for farm 
products at home and abroad. We feel confident that you gentlemen of this 
committee have already distinguished yourselves through your efforts to be of 
constructive assistance to agriculture, and we hope that you are successful in 
prevailing upon your colleagues to go along with you in the development, the 
refining, and the implementation of a farm legislative program that will do 
all the multiple problems of agriculture. Increased foreign sales of agricultural 
agriculture to obtain more nearly its rightful share of the national income. 

Obviously, acreage-control and support-price legislation is not the answer to 
all the multiple problems of agriculture. Increased foreign sales of agricultural 
products under the law providing for sales of such products for foreign cur- 
rency is helpful. Successful domestic sales-promotion programs for meats, 
fruits, vegetables, and milk have been found helpful, too. 

The squeeze in which farmers find themselves must be worked on from both 
ends. Efficient low-cost production and distribution are vital to farm pros- 
perity. The major factor in both is the cost of labor. 

On the other end, research and education to encourage the production of 
products of high quality that the consumer wants is a major approach to the 
solution of the problem of the farmer getting more of the consumers’ dollar. 

To put all the emphasis on the level of support price would be equivalent to 
defending the fort from one side when it is being attacked from four sides. 
While support prices have been most helpful, we have demonstrated that support 
price alone does not guarantee farm prosperity. While South Carolina farmers 
subscribe heartily to 90 percent of parity support prices and the adjustment prin- 
ciple, they also are very conscious of the need for additional income. We be- 
lieve in holding the line on 90 percent support prices under present provisions 
of law while we join you in working diligently for the expansion of foreign and 
domestic markets and the finding of new uses for our farm products. We realize 
fully that we cannot produce for domestic consumption alone and ever expect 
to again have farm prosperity. 

Our export crops are the ones in most serious trouble. The trouble did not 
stem for the most part, as claimed by many, from high support prices, but rather 
from the effects of our foreign aid and trade programs that have contributed 
largely to the loss of export markets for American agricultural products. So it 
is by indirection as well as direction that we must look with hope to some solu- 
tion of agriculture’s problems. 

We feel that it is the primary responsibility of this committee and the House 
Agriculture Committee to keep the Congress well informed as to the prospective 
effects of all proposed national legislation with regard to its probable impact 
on agriculture. In other words, our appeal to you is for the same kind of con- 
siderate treatment for agriculture in the future that business, industry, and 
labor have received in the recent past. Under this kind of treatment for agri- 
culture, and with accelerated programs of sales promotion and self-help on the 
part of farmers themselves, we farmers could face the future with confidence. 
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STATEMENT OF ED B. BASKIN, PRESIDENT, STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, BISHOPVILLE, 
S. C. 


Mr. Baskin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like first to take this opportunity to welcome you to South 
Carolina to hear the problems of the South Carolina farmer. I would 
like to say at the outset that I have been following your hearings for 
some time. I appreciated the fact that you gentlemen went into 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and other parts of our Nation to hear the problems 
of farmers of other sections. 

I see that I have made somewhat of a mistake in appearing here as 
a representative of a group. 

The CuarMan. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Acnew. I am a farmer. 

The CHatrrman, Let’s get your farming views now. 

Mr. Basxrn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are here for soil conservation ? 

Mr. Baskin. I would like to say to begin with, sir, that I thought in 
order to appear here it would be preferable that I appear as a repre- 
sentative of the group of which I am president. However, as you 
will see in my statement, I devote 1 page to the thinking of that group 
and 4 pages to my own personal opinion. This statement is prepared 
by me personally and individually. 

The Cuarrman. The statement will be put in the record as though 
you presented it, sir. Suppose you highlight it and give us the views 
you have as a farmer. 

Mr. Baskin. That I would like to do. 

I would like to begin first by saying this: We as a soil-conservation 
group, and this is a brief summary, would like to express our appre- 
ciation to the loyal support which was expressed for the soil-conserva- 
tion work this past year when in spite of the fact that the administra- 
tion recommended that our funds be drastically reduced, you gave us 
a considerable increase in our appropriation. 

I think that that is ample testimony to the fact that you appreciate 
the work we as independent unpaid farmers are doing. 

I would like also to commend 

The Cuatrman. I wish to say this to complete the picture: I am 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but my good 
friend to my right here is also on that committee and I should drop 
dead today he would be its chairman. He is also, as I am, on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee that provides these funds and if it had 
been left to us you would have gotten more than you got. 

Mr. Baskin. I can endorse that myself because I had written com- 
mitments from both before it ever came up they would support us a 
hundred percent. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s not forget Senator Russell, because he is the 
chairman. 

Mr. Baskin. We are appreciative of Senator Russell. 

The Cuarrman. I do not mean to say that other Senators here like 
my good friend over here, Senator Scott, did not do as well as we 
did, but the thing is they don’t sit on the Appropriations Committee, 
which is the one that made these recommendations, and where the real 
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fight was put on. The others have voted down the line. Senator 
Thurmond made a speech on that on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator THurmonp. That is where the fight was to a great extent. 

The Carman. You would agree that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s coming out with it helped a bit? 

Senator THurRMOND. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That helped quite a bit. We are all in the same 
boat in trving to help now. The only reason I mentioned myself and 
Senator Johnston is fiegenti we were on the committee there that held 
the hearings, and were instrumental in getting the facts before the 
whole Senate through the hearings that made it possible to get all 
this money. 

Mr. Baskin. The next point I would like to cover is the recent law 
passed, Public Law 550, which deals with our small watersheds. We 
would like to say we have one pilot project operating in this State 
and it has worked with great success. We think it should be the model 
for your future plans for controlling water because water must be 
controlled where it falls. 

The recent floods in New England are ample demonstration of the 
fact that once the water gets into major streams there is no big dam 
that will control the floods of our mighty rivers. We think this law 
should be improved. It is vastly encumbered with redtape. It takes 
several years to even begin to get the project rolling under the new 
law. We think there should be provision for the Federal Government 
to bear a large share of the dam, the cost of dams which benefit large 
groups. Now, there is very small provision for the Federal Govern- 
ment to bear the cost of these dams which benefit large groups and of 
course you can’t persuade a small group of farmers, the law right now 
deals primarily with the farmer above the dam, but very often even 
the city below the dam will benefit as much or more than the farmers 
from whose farms the water is collected. 

We like the law but those two things, abandonment of redtape 
and larger share of Federal funds on larger dams that have wide 
beneficial results would improve the law. 

The CHarrman. As I understand it, the Federal Government 
pays all the costs. 

Mr. Basxrn. No, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, it does. I am chairman of the Public Works 
Committee and I think I know what I am talking about. I am refer- 
ring to the big dams. 

Mr. Baskin. I am talking about the small dams that collect water 
back at the streamhead, and not on rivers and streams. I mean your 
small watershed projects. 

The Cuarrman. Watersheds like in Pickens County ? 

Mr. Basxin. Six Mile Creek. 

The Cuatrman. The bottom lands that were flooded and you could 
not grow corn. Below the dam projects as much as above the dam. 

Mr. Baskin. Yes. There are thousands of acres below those dams 
in Pickens County that will benefit as many or more than the farmers 
above the dam. 

Now, gentlemen, that completes my statement with reference to the 
soil-conservation problem, and if you will beur with me I would like 
to go through, I can summarize but I think it is pretty well sum- 
marized already. 
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The Cuairman. I wonder if you would be good enough to do this: 
You have heard the testimony this morning and we have asked quite 
a few questions. Have you anything new to add to what you have 
heard this morning? 

Mr. Baskin. Yes, sir; I have. I have seven specific recommenda- 
tions. 

The CHarrman. Are they entirely new to what you have heard this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Baskin. Not entirely new, but I am here as a dirt farmer and 
I would like to make them and I don’t intend to impose on your time. 

The Cuarmman. That is all right. We will stay here as long as you 
have something new to offer. 

Mr. Baskin. I will summarize, then, sir. I would like to say that 
I have been farming 10 years. I came out of the Army in 1945. 
I farmed 600 acres of land. This 600 acres of land was formerly in 
4 farms. Those 4 farms at one time grew over 400 acres of cotton. 
Today the allotment on the 4 farms is down to 140 acres and I believe 
we face a 10- or 12-percent additional cut which I am willing to take, 
I want to point that out. On these farms at one time there were more 
than 20 families and I would say at that time those families averaged 
as many as 10 people per family. 

‘Today with the present cotton allotment we are down to five families. 
We have mechanized, don’t have a mule on the 600 acres that used to 
be considered approximately a 25-horse farm. I want to point out 
that the farmers of South Carolina have never failed to vote over- 
whelmingly to place acreage controls on both cotton and tobacco. 

I would like to substantiate the statements made earlier today that 
we are not only willing but we are anxious at all times to control our- 
selves to the very maximum extent that will bring our production in 
line with the produce that is required by our Nation. [ am not one 
of those who supports a two-price system because I don’t believe that 
we farmers here in America in competing with $1-an-hour minimum 
wages, [ am not opposed to a dollar-an-hour minimum, I would like 
to approach that on behalf of the farmers of South Carolina, I don’t 
believe in other part of our crop we will be able to compete success- 
fully in the national market for cotton or tobacco. We will be com- 
peting with labor that is almost in peonage and I don’t believe it 
would be a wise idea for the farmers of these United States to attempt 
to compete. 

I would like to say this: I think that the fundamental thing wrong 
with agriculture today is that we have as our Secretary of Agriculture, 
and, incidentally, I want to point out so you will not get the idea 
[ am getting into partisan politics, I was one of those gullibles who 
accepted the promise of 100 percent of parity made at Kasson in 1952 
and persuaded our farmers we were going to get a hundred percent. 

With the result 2 years later we are down to 75 percent and less. 
The farmers are in a drastic situation in South Carolina. We are 
almost back to a situation that will make 1932 and 1933 look like a 
picnic if something isn’t done quickly, but instead of that we have 
a Secretary of Agri iculture who is very fine, a religious man, I believe. 
and an apostle of the Mormon Church, but whose fundamental philoso- 
phy is completely, utterly and entirely out of step with the needs of 
the farmer today. 
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Now, if a man of Mr. Benson’s qualifications could be elected 
President of the United States, I would almost be inclined to go 
along with it, on the basis that he would put everybody back on t - 
basis of good Christian, honest hard times. I think probably some 
hard times would be good for all of us, but there is utterly no hope of 
doing anything about the dollar-an-hour minimum wage with the 
comparative scale of high prosperity the rest of this Nation is enjoy- 

o today. ° . 
is heats answer is to do something to help the farmer. I think it 
is purely a matter of simple economic justice. 

Now, I had some figures here I would like to quote verbatim, but 
since I am only on ad lib basis I will quote them as best Ican. 

The United States has given away since World War I to foreign 
nations $130 billion. We have given away $45 billion to foreign 
nations since the end of World War I1, with $11 billion sitting im the 
Treasury yet to be given away. It seems they are having trouble 
giving it away. Yet our Department of Agriculture less than a 
month ago comes out with a well-planned propaganda announcement 
they had lost $800 million on the farm program within the past year; 
$800 million. When you stop to think that in the last 10 years we 
have given away $45 billion to foreign nations. ‘The whole thing was 
set up as a propaganda trap to turn the general public against the 
farmer and his parity program with a very completely satisfactory 
and successful result up to the present time. 

I think it is most tragic that our Secretary of Agriculture has 
busied himself in all seriousness, I assume, going up and down the 
country making speeches which have turned the consuming public, 
and there is where your votes are, against the farmer of our Nation. 

I say $800 million, I think there is a lot of poor business on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture that more profit was not 
realized. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind you today that the net profit 
on the cotton program today stands in the neighborhood of $250 mil- 
lion from the beginning, or $260 million it is, it is up another 10 
million and still going on. Net profit on tobacco program which has 
been so successful, Senator, in your State and ours; incidentally I 
don’t know what would have happened to the tobacco farmer of your 
State and mine this year had it not been for the tobacco stabilization 
corporation. I saw on the market day after day virtually every 
pile of tobacco going to the stabilization corporation. 

That, I think, is good. But had we not had it the situation in our 
Southland today would be utterly tragic. 

The Cuatrman. Tobacco shows a profit of $187,844. 

Mr. Baskin. That has gone down. I believe the last figure I had, 
[ would like to say I don’t have the benefit of the Bureau of Statistics 
to back me up in my position, all I have is what I read in the paper, 
as Will Rogers used to say. Fortunately I do subscribe the leading 
agricultural advisory service in this Nation, in my opinion, and that 
very fine private organization, Forecast Today, that we can look for- 
ward to a 2 percent decline in the prices we receive each year for the 
next 5 years, while at the same time looking forward to a 3 percent 
increase in the prices we pay each year, which leaves us in 1960 just 
20 percent worse off than we are today. 
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Gentlemen, that in my opinion calls for drastic action. I don’t 
know what we are going to do about a Secretary of Agriculture who 
is fundamentally opposed, in my opinion, to the programs which 
we all advocate. I recognize and I repeat I think he is a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman, one of the finest gentlemen in Government service 
in my time, which makes him hard to attack, but the main thing is 
he is fundamentally opposed to what we farmers must have. I think 
that is the biggest problem. 

You gentlemen will have to force our department and the man who 
heads it at the present time to take objection on behalf of our farmers. 
‘There are many other things I would like to say but you want concrete 
recommendations here today, and I have them and I would like to 
read that much to you. 

The first recommendation I would like to make is for the immediate 
abandonment of flexible price supports with return to rigid price 
supports and basic storable commodities. I stress basic storable com- 
modities and I endorse the statements made here this morning that 
I don’t think that any group of producers is entitled to support prices 
on their commodities unless they are willing to cut their production 
and bring it in line with the demands of the Nation. 

Secondly, I think that rigid acreage allotments which are real- 
istically related to the probable requirements, regardless of severity 
of cut, should be made. 

I think we should require that all acreage retired from cash-crop 
production be placed in soil-building and soil-conserving crops which 
will not be marketed from the farm as such. 

Now, I realize that has been a debatable question this morning 
and I would like to discuss that further if you would like to. 

Fourth, I think that steps should be taken to see that all regulations 
are complied with in an uniform manner in all States. I would like 
to emphasize that by saying it is difficult for me to believe that the 
astronomical yields being reported in some States are being produced 
on standard-sized aeres. I think sometimes we have king-sized yields 
on king-sized acres. That is a matter on which there is considerable 
variation from State to State. That is my opinion and it certainly 
is not substantiated by any evidence I could give you here this morning. 

The CuHamman. Have you collected it yourself? 

Mr. Baskin. I could not. I am an individual farmer. 

The Cuamman. You are just guessing ? 

Mr. Baskin. Yes, sir; if you want to call it a guess, but I think 
there is some substantiation for it. I think the farm program should 
be administered in a more open and aboveboard manner. Farmers 
should be allowed to vote controls on or off themselves by a simple 
majority which is done in all democratic processes but our program 
requires a two-thirds vote. ; 

The Cuamman, Only of those voting. 2 

Mr. Basxin. Yes,sir. Every one has the right to vote. 

The Cuarrman. If they don’t, whose fault is it? 

Mr, Baskry. Well, everybody doesn’t vote in presidential elections 
but majority rules. 

The Cuatrman. You would make it easier to put on these controls. 

Mr. Baskin. Yes, sir; I sure would and would like to make it easier 
because we need them. 
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The Cuarrman. It has been easy enough as it is. I don’t see why 
you want to improve it. They have always voted 98 or 99 percent. 
” Mr. Basxrn. I agree. But I think 

The CHAIRMAN. I don’t think that has been a problem. 

Mr. Basxrn. It is just a point in passing. If controls had not 
been taken over as in 1948, you will recall there was considerable dis- 
agreement as to whether or not—I believe the export requirements 
that year were estimated on a rather freehand basis to such extent 
that controls were removed in 1948 and that removal of controls is 
very largely responsible for the surplus built up since that time. 

It is my opinion it never should have been removed. 

(yentlemen, this is a point now which probably goes far afield but 
I think it is a definitely related one. The vastly expensive program 
of reclaiming land should be discontinued except on an experimental 
basis until such time as this land is needed for future generations 
to feed and clothe the ever-increasing population of our great land. 
I cannot refrain from pointing out that most of our cotton surplus 
today is being produced by millionaires on land reclaimed from the 
desert at vast Federal expense. Does this make sense? I think it 
does not. 

Much to my surprise I noted when recent State cotton allotments 
were announced that all States which recently entered cotton pro- 
duction received increases in their allotments while the old cotton 
States sustained decreases. By way of emphasis I have already 
pointed out, this was in my manuscript, part of my own farm and 
the acreage ‘reduction. The reduction in my acreage is not intended 


as a complaint. I voted all along and expect to continue always to 
vote for controls so long as we are guaranteed a support price for 
our products. 

I would like to close by saying that we South Carolina farmers 
would be more than happy to settle for a Democratic 90-percent 
support price while we are waiting for our Republican 100 percent 
at the market place. I would be glad to try to answer any questions 
you have. 

The Crarrman. Are there any questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Baskin. 

(Mr. Baskin’s prepared statement follows :) 


First, I would like to welcome you to South Carolina and to commend you 
for the effort you are making to ascertain the needs and desires of our farmers. 
I fear it is very difficult in these times for our representatives to really know 
what our farmers want, and what is best for them. 

I am here today to talk to you in a dual capacity. First I want to speak as 
president of our State association of soil-conservation district supervisors, 
which has a membership of 220 supervisors in 44 districts over the State. We 
want to express our appreciation to each of you for the support you have given 
to our soil-conservation service. As each of you know, there is, to say the 
least, intense competition between the various divisions of the Department of 
Agriculture serving our farmers. In addition to the crippling reorganization 
of the service that took place 2 years ago, an attempt was made by Mr. Benson 
to seriously reduce the appropriation for this vital work of conserving our 
resources for unborn generations. I think it is a sufficient testimonial to the 
importance of our work that instead of reducing our funds as recommended 
by the administration, you actually gave us a moderate increase. We think 
this increase was justified, and that our appropriation must continue to increase. 
You may be interested in a matter of simple arithmetic. During the past 10 
years, you have doubled the appropriations for this work—in this time, the 
number of farmers being served has also doubled. This looks like an ideal 
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balance until you realize that during this same period of time, our costs of 
operation have also doubled. Thus you see, that we are actually in a much 
worse position than we were 10 years ago. We farmers recognize the neces- 
sity for balancing the budget, and want to see it done, but we feel that our 
appropriations must be increased from year to year if we are to continue to 
expand our program. Incidentally, we supervisors feel that the supervision 
of this program by farmers has been very successful, and could well serve as 
a model for other programs. 

Those of us who have been working with the problem of soil conservation, (I 
have been a supervisor for 10 years), are convinced that we must control 
surface water before we can control soil erosion. I want you to know that 
Public Law 550 which established the small watersheds program, is the most 
important step ever taken in this direction. The supervisors did not need the 
recent New England floods to convince us that if water is not controlled where 
it falls, then big dams cannot control it after it enters major rivers. We 
know further that any reservoir which does not have an effective program of 
soil and water control on its watershed, will soon be filled with silt. The law 
needs some improvements, such as: (1) less redtape and (2) larger Federal 
cost share in certain widely beneficial projects, but it is basically sound. 

And now, gentlemen, I wish to abandon my role as president of our association, 
and talk to you as a dirt farmer, which I presume is what you came here to 
hear. 1 began farming upon my release from military service in World War II, 
and am just completing my tenth years as a general farmer. I am here today 
because I am greatly alarmed at the economic situation we farmers find our- 
selves in. I fear that if something isn’t done and done quickly, We are going 
to be in a position that will make the early thirties look like a picnic. Then, 
we were all in serious trouble, which made it easier to bear. Now, we are in 
a situation where in the past 5 years farmers have suffered a 23 percent decline 
in income, while the income of the remainder of our people has increased by a 
much larger percentage. All that the farmers are seeking is simple economic 
justice. 

I have followed press accounts of your hearings very carefully. It has often 
been said that these hearings are politically inspired. In the first place, I do not 
agree that politics is necessarily a bad word. Would those who abhor politics 
in a farm program have us take our problem to our service clubs or to the church? 
There is no solution to our problem except through national legislation, and 
that gentlemen, means politics. 

Now in case there are those of you who suspect that I am about to engage 
in partisan politics, let me set you straight. I must reluctantly confess that 
I am one of those gullibles who accepted the 1952 promise of 10 percent parity 
made at Kasson, Minn. I was one of those who led the fight for the present 
administration in this State. 

Now, we find ourselves with an apostle of the Mormon Church as our Secretary 
of Agriculture. Let me say here that I consider Mr. Benson to be one of the 
very finest men in Government service today, or for that matter in my lifetime. 
He is a man of highest character, great intellect and apparent administrative 
ability. It is a great tragedy for him and for our farmers that his basic phi- 
losophy is completely out of step with our times. During these past 3 years, in 
apparent innocence, he has gone up and down this country making statements 
and speeches which have turned the consuming public against the farmer and 
his system of parity prices—which name I think should be changed to either 
fair or minimum prices. He has succeeded in destroying our parity program and 
has come up with no substitute therefor. Frankly, I would like to see a man 
such as Mr. Benson in position to impose his ideas of clean living, forbearance, 
hard work and honest hard times upon us all, but such cannot be; therefore, 
I see no alternative but for Mr. Benson to go. 

It is inconceivable to me that a great Nation such as ours can pass laws which 
guarantee labor a minimum wage of $1 per hour, and at the same time stand 
and wring its hands while its farmers toil from sun to sun 6 or 7 days a week 
at 25 cents per hour. I say again, all that we farmers are asking is simple 
economic justice. Mr. Benson has recently made much of the fact that while our 
net farm income is declining, actually our per capita income has increased, this 
by virtue of the fact that thousands of our small farmers have been liquidated. 
Is this a fact to be proud of? Do you know that 13 million rural people are now 
feeding a total population of 165 million people—and that statisticians tell us 
that by 1975, 10 million of us will be feeding 200 million. This leads me to believe 
that within the very near future our problem of surplus will become one of 
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shortages; but we take no comfort from this, because we know from our ex- 
perience in World War II that our Government is much quicker to impose ceiling 
prices than to give us support prices. 

Within the past month our Department of Agriculture released with greatest 
fanfare an announcement that during the past year it had lost $800 million on its 
price-support program. This was bare-faced headline material for every pub- 
lication in our land, for ever radio-TVY commentator and comedian, and was 
intended as ammunition to destroy all chance of a rigid price-suppert program. 
Gentlemen, I ask you, is it fair for the Department of Agriculture to take the 
part of the prosperous consumer, as against the farmer who is in serious eco- 
nomic trouble? Does not the Department of Labor represent the laboring man? 
Does not the Department of Commerce represent the commercial interests of our 
Nation? Why is Mr. Benson so determined that the consumers’ interest shall 
be protected, while the farmers’ interest is being sabotaged? Are we not en- 
titled to expect a fair share of the national income? 

Why didn’t Mr. Benson see fit to have his propaganda experts tell the whole 
story when he exploded his $800 million bombshell? Why didn’t they remind 
the people of a recent congressional committee report which showed subsidies 
of $300 million each to our airlines and to our maritime interests—or for that 
matter, why doesn’t the Commerce Department report such figures? Why doesn’t 
someone point out that since World War II industry has received $40 billion 
subsidy in the form of contract adjustments, plant amortizations, and tax rebates. 
There was also a minor matter of a $25 billion loss on war equipment taken off 
industry’s hands, which amounts to a $65 billion subsidy to industry in the past 
10 years. Why doesn’t someone tell the people this story? I’m sure you realize 
that since World War I we have given away to foreign nations $135 billion. We 
have given away $45 billion since War II with over $11 billion appropriated but 
not yet given away as of July 1 last. On top of all this, we have spent $600 
billion in three wars saving foreign nations from conquest. Now we farmers do 
not necessarily oppose this, but we fail to understand why in the face of all this, 
our Mr. Benson, in whom our President has such complete confidence, does not 
feel justified in fighting for just 90 percent of a fair deal for the farmer with 
whose welfare he is charged. 

And now, gentlemen, as I bring my general remarks to a close, and try to make 
a few specific recommendations, let me make a confession. I am not a statis- 
tician ner do I have the services of a battery of statisticians to substantiate my 
position, or to destroy that of Mr. Benson, but I do study all the information 
brought to me by our excellent agricultural publications, from which I secured 
the figures quoted above. However, I do subscribe to the service of our finest 
private agricultural advisory service. You may be interested to know that they 
are forecasting an additional rise of 2 percent each year for the next 5 years in 
the cost of supplies we must buy, while at the same time we must expect a 2 
percent decline in prices we receive each year over the same period of time. This 
will leave us exactly 20 percent worse off in 1960 than we are today. This is 
indeed a dreary prospect which requires immediate and drastic action to prevent. 
I would like to present the following specific recommendations: 

1. Immediate abandonment of flexible price supports with return to rigid 
price supports on basic storable commodities. 

2. Rigid acreage allotments which are realistically related to the probable 
requirements regardless of the severity of cut. 

3. Require that all acreage retired from cash crop production be placed in soil- 
building and soil-conserving crops which will not be marketed from the farm. 

4. Steps be taken to see that all regulations are complied with in a uniform 
manner in all States. (It is difficult to believe that the astronomical yields 
being reported in some States are being produced on standard size acres—king 
size. ) 

5. The farm program should be administered in a more open and above-board 
manner. Farmers should be allowed to vote controls on or off themselves by a 
simple majority, which is done in all democratic processes. This woudl prevent 
a politically conscious Secretary from voiding control as was disastrously done 
in 1948. 

6. The vastly expensive program of reclaiming land should be discontinued, 
except on an experimental basis, until such time as this land is needed by future 
generations to feed and clothe the ever-increasing population of our great land. 
I cannot refrain from pointing out at this time that most of our cotton surplus 
today is being produced by millionaires on lands reclaimed from the desert at 
vast Federal expense. Does this make sense? It does not. Much to my sur- 
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prise, I noted when recent State cotton allotments were announced, that all 
States which recently entered cotton production received increases in their 
allotments while the old cotton States sustained decreases. By way of emphasis, 
I now farm 600 acres of cropland which until War II was operated as 4 farms, 
on which more than 400 acres of cotton were grown by 20 families. Today the 
cotton allotment on this land is less than 140 acres and I have 5 families left. 

It would be of great help if those who are so interested in disturbing the peace- 
ful relations of our people would demonstrate a little more understanding of our 
economic problem 

7. I recommend that you continue to provide for increased research, extension 
service, soil conservation, and other worthwhile activities of the Department. 

And now as I close, may I thank you for your kind attention, and assure you 
that we farmers of South Carolina would be happy to settle for Democratic 90 
percent of parity while we are waiting for our Republican 100 percent at the 
market place. 

I would be happy to try to answer any questions you may have to ask. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Cottingham, please. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. COTTINGHAM, PRESIDENT, DILLON 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, DILLON, S$. C. 


Mr. Corrincuam. I am James M. Cottingham, president of the Dil- 
lon County Farm Bureau. I would like to ‘take a different viewpoint. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we want. 

Mr. Corrincuam. I look at it as a World War II veteran from the 
standpoint of national defense. I think our national defense should 
be our primary concern even though we are concerned with our sur- 
pluses. Carryover of cotton at the present time is approximately the 
same as it was in 1939. If you remember we reduced our surplus 
from that time until 1946 when actually we had a very small carry- 
over of cotton. It was reduced at a profit to the Federal Government. 

The Carman. That is because of the war, or course. We don’t 
want another war. 

Mr. Corrrnenam. I don’t want another war, but world war III 
could be forced upon us just as the Korean war was by the Commies 
who are still pushing us. Should we have to take over China, Russia, 
and Eastern Europe to win a war forced upon us we would have a 
population of a billion people there which would have to be fed and 
clothed if we treat them as we did the Germans and Japanese after 
World War Il. It seems that our surpluses we have at the present 
time would be needed in that case. 

The Cuarrman. When that comes you are going to lose your liberty 
because we couldn’t undertake that. 

Mr. Corrincuam. If we are forced into the third world war we have 
to win if we expect to keep our liberty. 

The Cuarrman. Another World War and you will lose your liberty. 
I think I know what I am talking about. You will bring on this 
Government such controls that we may have to take out the Statue 
of Liberty in the New York Harbor. 

Mr. Corrrnenam. We can put them on and take them off as we did 
in World War II. 

The Cuarrman. What I have in mind is this. Another World War 
and we do what you suggest there to feed all the Chinese, we couldn’t 
produce enough food. You would have to give it tothem. What would 
that mean to our Government ? 

Mr. Corrrncuam. We fed the Germans and Japanese after World 
War II and gave them what we had. 
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The Cruatrman. Look at our present situation here with the debt. 
When we started doing that, our debt was big, but it is now almost $278 
billion. ory 

Mr. CorrrncHam. That is true, but we are enjoying the greatest 
prosperity this country ever had except for the farm population. | 

The CuamrMan. Don’t say prosperity. That is a false prosperity 
in my judgment. Until you get the farmer on his feet and enjoying 
this the same as other segments of society, I don’t say we are very 
prosperous. That is what we are trying to do now, to get the farmer in 
the economic picture where he can benefit the same as the laboring man 
and industry. 

Mr. Corrmncuam. Yes, sir. Apparently the Agriculture Depart- 
ment was surprised by the outbreak of the Korean war. In 1949 they 
said we had plenty of cotton, were going to clamp on controls. In 
June 1950 when the Korean war broke out we had a shortage of cotton 
instead of a surplus. From the viewpoint of war preparation I would 
like to bring out the fact that although our present surplus looks large, 
if we had a national emergency at the present time it would change 
over in a hurry. 

The CuatrrmMan. Don’t forget that during the Korean war, the first 
year of the Korean war, 1950 and 1951, we had a marketing quota on 
cotton. The war wasn’t on. Nobody knew what to expect of these 
dirty, nasty, yellow Communists. I would like to say all I could 
about the Chinese, they are in there, they attacked us, but nobody 
anticipated that when controls were voted for the 1950-51 crop. _ 

Mr. CorrmneHam. World war III is no more remote than the Ko- 
rean war was in 1949, The Agriculture Department should be pre- 
pared for such emergency. 

The Caamman. I hope to God we never have it. 

Mr. Corrrnenam. I would like to bring out the fact that billions 
of dollars have been given to corporations through fast tax writeoffs 
and war preparation and national defense and I would like to say 
that a few million dollars paid on storage for vital commodities that 
would come in handy in case of war shouldn’t be looked upon as a 
great waste, as some people seem to think. 

The Cuamman. I stated that a while ago. Have you anything posi- 
tive to offer us as to how to solve the problem ? 

Mr. CorrineHam. I would like to maintain that storable commodi- 
ties like cotton can keep 50 years without deteriorating, can be valu- 
able as a strategic stockpile, as vital as the vital minerals we import. 

The Cuarrman. You can’t store wheat as long as you can cotton. 
Cotton is about the only one you can do that with. 

Mr. CorrrncHam. You could probably rotate stocks in storage and 
rotate them out before they begin to deteriorate and then buy on 
the open market enough to replace that. 

The Cuatrman. That is if you could keep supply and demand in 
balance; we are not doing it. 

Mr. Corrmycuam. We are advocating controls to keep balance of 
supply and demand. 

The Cuatrman. You think that even the wheat program could be 
worked where you would get it in balance? 

Mr. CorrrneHam. I don’t see why it could not be. : 

The Cnarrman, All right. I guess you would emphasize quality 
instead of this chicken feed they are growing to make flour with. 
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Mr. Corrrncuam. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I am in agreement with you. That is 
what I think we might, in fact I believe that the evidence shows that 
a good deal of wheat that is now on hand is good for feed only and 
not millable. 

Mr. Corrmncuam. I agree. 

The Cuarrman. That is one problem that I think we can attack 
from that standpoint. 

Mr. Corrincuam. The same with seven-eighth-inch cotton. 

The CHatrrman. You have it also with tobacco, a lot of that you 
can’t sell. We might have to touch on that subject. 

Mr. Corrincnam. I am in favor of quality control. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions 

Thank you, sir. 

We have next Mr. FE. D. Funderburk who couldn’t be here and Mr. 
Huffman represents him. Is he here? 

Proceed and give your name in full. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. HUFFMAN, NEWBERRY, S. C. 


Mr. Hurrman. I am W. C. Huffman from Newberry, S.C. I am 
a turkey grower. We don’t have too many gripes. The turkey 
people as a : whole, that is. 

The CuatrmMan. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Hurrman. I thought you would be, sir. As you know, we have 
gone along pretty well on our own without asking too many favors 
from the Agriculture Department. However, last year we did get 
into a jam and asked for a little help in being bailed out but we failed 
to get that. 

The Cuamman. You mean the purchase program ? 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir; there was an overproduction. What we 
asked at that time was that turkeys be included in the school-lunch 
program. 

The CuarrMan. It can be used. We have used a lot tomy knowledge 
of turkeys and you want to use more. 

Mr. Hurrman. I know that, but in a situation of that kind just 
a few more meals served through the school lunch or the Armed 
Forces adding on a few more meals during the year would have 
meant a great deal to the turkey industry. 

The CHarrmMan. We get the same thing from the beef and chicken 
grower and the pork producer. 

Mr. Hurrman. I realize that. I would like to compliment the 
Department on the reports that you get out. We know pretty well 
at all times what is going on. We even have a report which we call 
an intentions report. I suppose you are familiar with that. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. Let me ask you this: What effect do these 
reports have in suggesting to you either upping your production or 
lowering it ? 

Mr. Hurraan. On the small grower, Senator, I doubt that it has 
too much effect, but on the large ; grower, and, of course, they control 
a lot of the small growers, it does have some effect. 

The Crarrman, I tell you why I asked that. We got the informa- 
tion or testimony from quite a few witnesses who said that if it were 
possible to get more accurate predictions of the needs of wheat, cotton 
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and how to dispose of it, that such information might be used as a 
basis of the producer to keep in line with consumption so as to not 
overproduce. Do you think that same principle could be applied to 
other commodities / 

Mr. Hurrman. Theoretically, I doubt that it would work that way. 

The CuatrmMan. The reason for this is, of course, I presume that 
the turkey grower can change overnight, but you could not do that 
with cattle. 

Mr. Hurrman. No, sir; you can’t do that with cattle. It takes a 
full year to grow your turkeys. There is one improvement that comes 
to mind that I think would be of some value and it has only been 
brought about in recent years. There has been a broad-breasted large 
white turkey developed which is rapidly taking the place of the small 
white turkey because it can be killed at any age and either used as 
a broiler turkey or grown to maturity. When the reports come out 
and say that there are so many thousands of large turkeys being pro- 
duced and so many small, we don’t know whether these large turkeys 
are all bronze or what percentage are whites. That would be valuable 
information to have. 

The CuarrmMan. That is just an administrative matter and that 
could easily be taken care of if the turkey people get together. 

Mr. Hurrman. Another improvement that I think could be made 
in the storage holdings reports, we would like to know how many 
toms of 20 pounds and up are being held and how many hens and 
how many small toms. That would be valuable. 

Senator JoHnston. Do you know whether or not your organiza- 
tion has taken that up with the department ? 

Mr. Hurrman. The report? 

Senator Jounston. Requesting this to be reported. 

Mr. Hurrman. I do not know. 

Senator Jounston. I believe it would be well for you todothat. If 
you do that I believe they would be glad to follow the request. 

Mr. Hurrman. We most likely will. We have a convention in 
January. 

The CHarrman. Anything further? 

Mr. Hurrman. That is all that I have. We appreciate your co- 
operation with us. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you. We will do our best. 
Mr. Hardy, please. Give your name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD H. HARDY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CAROLINAS GINNERS ASSOCIATION, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


Mr. Harpy. I am Clifford H. Hardy. I live on our family farm in 
Dillon County, S. C., but am also employed as executive secretary of 
the Carolinas Ginners Association and the National Cotton Ginners 
Association. 

My interest in the cotton program is twofold, but at this time I 
feel that I should speak to you as an individual cotton producer in 
the southeast, as views on the proposals for changes in the cotton pro- 
gram vary geographically across the Cotton Belt. 

Your presence here in South Carolina is preof that you realize the 
need for changes and additional relief for the cotton producers of the 
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Nation. Itis certainly true in South Carolina and particularly on my 
home farm. 

Prior to World War II we normally planted up to 600 acres of 
cotton on our farm of slightly more than 1,200 cleared acres. The 
planting was dependent upon the size of the tenants’ families. Since 
the war we could handle this acreage more profitably with fewer 
families due to advanced mechanization. However, ac reage controls 
have reduced our planting of cotton to less than 18 percent of our 
cleared acreage. We do have tobacco as a second money crop, but it 
requires approximately 400 man-hours of labor per acre and is not 
the moneymaking bonanza that it is credited with being. 

Our tenant families are still dependent upon cotton as a source of 
income. 

I am sure that you are familiar with similar reductions, but I wished 
to point out our particul: wv farm situation in this area Cotton is and 
should remain an important part of the life of the southeastern farmer. 
Many of our farmers know no other crop even with the tremendous 
trend toward diversification. 

All cotton farmers are realizing the tremendous inroads being made 
into their domestic market by the i increasing imports of foreign pro- 
duced textiles. We know that our American mills cannot compete 
with these foreign manufacturers and continue paying our present 
price for cotton when the foreign mills are paying their labor only one- 
tenth the amount that our mills are required to pay. 

These foreign mills are buying the bulk of their raw cotton from 
competing pr oducers in other parts of the world at lower prices. We 
feel that our principal customers, the American textile industry, should 
be given protection from foreign competition by means of an import 
quota. I believe that you will find many cotton farmers who will 
favor passage of S. 2702. 

The only complaint that I can see which would be voiced concerning 
this bill is that the limitations on imports are not stringent enough. 
We would like to add that the year 1955 should not be used as a 
base year in determining the average annual quantity allowed to 
be imported. Importation of Japanese textile goods during 3 months 
this year far exceeded the annual imports of the 2 preceding years. 
We must protect our domestic textile industry if we are to retain the 
chief consumer of our cotton production. 

It is my firm belief, and I am not alone in this belief, that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture already has sufficient power and direction from 
the Congress through existing laws to have disposed of the bulk of 
the present so-called surplus. We hear much talk of the cost of the 
support program and particularly where cotton is concerned. Can 
we honestly talk of the cost of the program while the cotton is still 
on hand? It is my understanding that the disposal of previous cotton 
surpluses under the loan program 1 proved profitable. That tremendous 
stockpile of cotton is just one more pillar of security in the event of 
aggression on the part of the Communist countries. 

“Mr. Benson and many State Department officials have expressed 
concern that we would be accused of dumping if we were to sell our 
Government held cotton on the world market at world prices. We 
haven’t been so accused in disposing of our food surpluses and thereby 
releasing foreign acreage for cotton production. American tec +hni- 
cians, American capital, American machinery, have been freely given 
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by our Government to foster the production of foreign cotton, which 
is taking away our share of world markets. We have made enough 
concessions to these foreign countries through our past controls on 
production. 

It is time now to protect our people, the cotton farmer and the 
textile industry. We cannot sacrifice this important segment of our 
Nation in the game of world politics. The cotton farmers do not 
want Federal handouts, but we do feel that as long as all other produc- 
tive labor has the benefit of supporting wages and the bargaining 
power of the labor unions, we deserve a fair return for our efforts. 

We want a continuance of 90 percent parity in supporting the price 
of our cotton production. Cotton is not a perishable commodity; 
therefore, the cost of this aid cannot be determined until the surplus 
has been reduced. Only then can we even think of giving up supports 
and controls and reverting to the law of supply and demand. Too 
many thousands of families would become destitute and heavier 
burdens on the relief rolls if supports were dropped even slightly at 
this time. 

In the future we might try a two-price system if and when the proper 
legislation is passed to protect our domestic mills from the competition 
of foreign textiles produced at one-tenth the cost of American textiles. 
It might not be necessary to resort to this if our present surplus could 
be used to win back part of our world market. Annual population 
increases will account for some of our additional production of the 
future. Now, however, is the time we are here to find help for the 
cotton farmer. 

We recommend a national reserve over and above the announced 
national allotment to protect the small cotton producer. We heartily 
endorse S. 2196 and feel that it will go a long way in alleviating the 
hards ships of our smaller farmers. 

The Cuatrman. Is that over and above the national allotment? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Won’t that further aggravate our surplus? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Why could we not do it within the national acreage 
allotment ? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe, sir, that you are familiar with the bill I speak 
of. 

The Caamman. I am familiar with it, but the trouble is we can’t 
pass it. So what i is the use to say you are for it? In most of the 
States there are but a handful of small farmers and the West is able 
to control enough votes to prevent us from passing this. If we could 
make that within the national quota—in other words, let us assume that 
the national quota is X number of bales. If within that national quote 
you could provide a sufficient amount to take care of the small farmers 
we might put that through. If we make it above the quota you get 
into hot water. The difficulty is that we cannot get the votes to put 
that over, and my fear is—and I have expressed it to Senator Stennis, 
who is one of the authors of that—that such a method would further 
aggravate our surpluses because it means more acreage and more pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Harpy. In taking care of the smaller farmers one objection i is 
the fact that the smaller farmers are centered in Southeast and Mid- 
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south and we would get opposition from the larger growers in the 
Western States. 

The Caarrman. You would be surprised at how you get it from big 
growers in the Southeast because it would come from them, you see, 

We tried—Senator Johnston can tell you we tried—to obtain a mini- 
mum of 4 acres for I think 167,000 farmers. We had it all arranged 
before the committee but when we came before the Senate even the 
South was divided. That is how we lost it. 

Mr. Harpy. I still feel we should find some way to help them because 
these small farmers are not producing the surplus. 

The Cuarrmman. Iam with you. Iam not arguing against you. I 
am trying to point out the difficulties of putting through such a pro- 
gram as you now advocate. Senator Thurmond, you remember that, 
when we tried to get that through. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmaNn. The moment the South became divided we were 
beaten. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one other thing which is an alternative to the 
present support program. You have heard mention earlier of the 
land rental program but my idea is a program of land rental by the 
Government whereby at least 20 to 25 percent of the farmlands be 
devoted to soil-conserving crops or practices. 

However, my idea is stipulating that not more than 50 percent of 
the farm’s total acreage be planted in crops now in surplus. 

The Cuarrman. That is a difficult idea. You mean in addition to 
the taking out of 

Mr. Harpy. Twenty to twenty-five percent. 

The CHairMAN. Now, suppose a farm has, let’s say, a quota of cot- 
ton, wheat, and rice. Would you permit that farmer to say, “I will 
grow all cotton and not the other two” for that 50 percent ? 

Mr. Harpy. I think that violating one phase of the control program 
should automatically take any rights away from that individual farm- 
er for supports on another commodity. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to your proposal, then, you would still 
want controls on all of the commodities on which you have payments / 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And not let them choose the one they want ? 

Mr. Harpy. I think it should be based on the historic plantings 
of the farm. We don’t grow any rice in South Carolina any more. 
It drifted out toward your way. 

The Cuatrman. I am not arguing from the standpoint of the State 
of Louisiana. Forget that. I am just simply pointing out to you 
that it is all right to say no more than 50 percent be put in crops 
in surplus. You might find some fellow abandoning some crops and 
just centering on one. 

You would want to limit him under the present program of market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. And these other commodities which are supported at 
90 percent should have marketing quotas also. 

The CratrmMan. Let me ask you this: You go around the country 
here and you will find that the poultry fellows are in trouble; you find 
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that, well, somebody said the turkey man was all right but you could 
soon put him in trouble if you use the extra 50 percent and grow 
turkeys and you could then see the difficulties that face us. 

Some people have said on this, some witnesses have testified in 
other places we shouldn’t permit more growing of cattle. You get 
the idea. Even though they are not supported. So you ean see the 
difficulty that would confront us if we would apply the prescription 
you are giving us on this 50 percent basis. I would have to plant 
it in something else. My fear is that you might run headon in the 
production of crops or of a commodity that may do violence to some 
of the producers of other commodities in sur plus. 

Mr. Harpy. My whole idea is actually we would have to consider 
only 30 percent additional land that could go into other, 30 or 25 per- 

20) or 25 percent in soil conserving practices and 50 percent 
limited to supported commodities. 

The CHatrMan. Some advanced the proposition that if we took 
as much as 25 percent out that might cure all the evils over 2 or 
3 years but in the meantime somebody would probably suffer. 

Mr. Harpy. At my home at present, speaking of—we grow two 
controlled crops, tobacco and cotton. We have 207 acres of cotton 
on 1,200 cleared acres and 43 acres of tobacco. We have considerable 
other acreage that has to be devoted to other products. 

The CuarrmMan. You would have 600 acres. What would you w ant 
to put the rest of the 600 acres in you don’t grow tobacco and cotton on? 

Mr. Harpy. We have considerable permanent pasture on which we 
have beef cattle and a few sheep. 

The Cuarmman. How about the other 30 percent ? 

Mr. Harpy. We grow small grains for use on the farms. 

The Cuairman. You would be surprised at how much opposition 
you will receive from the barley or oat grower in other places. I am 
glad you mentioned that. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, sir. 

The Caatrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you ever so much. 

Next is Mr. Holmes. 


STATEMENT OF L. D. HOLMES, SR., JOHNSTON, S. C. 


Mr. Hotmes. I am L. D. Holmes, Sr. 

The Cuamman. Are you a farmer? 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. | notice that you grow peaches. 

Mr. Hotmes. Unfortunately I have been the victim of several of the 
crops you speak about. 

The Cuairman. I wish we could do something about the weather 
for you. 

Mr. Houtaes. I do, too. 

Senator, we happen to be in the beef cattle business and grow peaches 
and cotton and small grain and corn. I think most of the things 
| intended to say have been said here before, but I do want to say a 
few things, sir. 

I believe we ought to emphasize quality here. I think that ought 
to be our first motto. I think if we eliminate a lot of the undesirable 
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gs and anything that doesn’t measure up to quality, I don’t think 
can produce too much if we grow quality. I believe that ap oli ies 
t ter beef in dustry, sir. Our experience over the years is you take 
a half bred calf you can put him on grass and he will put on about 
200) ) por inds in 8 months time. When you get ready to sell that calf 
he will put on about 200 pounds, you sell him about half what you 
ean sell a good one for. Seu only put on 200 pounds again and you 
have no profit. 

If you take a good steer and he puts on 400 or 500 pounds and you 
can sell that steer for the top market price you have a right nice 
profit there. I believe you ought to put on some educational work 
with our farmers, particularly our cattle producers and stress quali ty. 

The Cuatrman. Doesn’t the market take care of that? You take 
cattle designated as commercial and they bring 8 or 9 cents a pound 
less than the ones you describe ? 

Mr. Hotes. That is right. 

The Cuarrmman. Wouldn’t that take care of it? 

Mr. Hotares. No; there are some people He will keep producing 





cattle. I will tell you, you know as well as I do if you try to get a 
good steak, if you don’t get a good one, you don’t want another. If you 
have quality I think the public will demand better, more cattle and 
more steak. 

The Cuamman. What would be your suggestion as to how to force 
this? 

Mr. Houares. I don’t know, Senator. 

The CuamMan. It is easy to say it. 

Mr. Hotmes. We should have an educational program to educat 
these farmers and show them where they are losing money by produc- 
ing cull cattle. 

The Cuarrman. I thought we had a pretty good educational pa 
in the South with the Extension Service, where they increased cattle 
production to unprecedented proportions. 

Mr. Hous. That is true. We have stressed production and not 
stressed the market end. I think the marketing of this thing ought to 
play a very important part. 

I want to use this illustration. I will give an incident in my town. 
I talked to a man the other day who bought a quarter of a steer, paid 
50 cents. The man that he bought that quarter from sold the quarter 
to a retail merchant. He sold that steer for 90 cents a pound. 
Senator, we are pear consumption of good beef by charging 
extortionate prices. I don’t think the consumer is getting the house- 
wife’s part of the dollar. Somebody else is getting the profit. That 
is the way I feel about it. 

The Cuamman. I think you are entirely right, sir. And that has 
been one of the chief complaints, as I indicated when we opened these 
hearings today, that the housewife wouldn’t mind so much, the farmer 
wouldn’t mind so much a lower price provided he could pass it on to 
the consumer, which would mean more consumption. 

Mr. Hotmes. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And maybe a decrease in the cattle population and 
thereby in the course of time you would have an increase in price. 

Mr. Horares. I have heard numbers of people saying at the market 
price of beef it is out of their class, so they substitute a chicken. I am 
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not saying they shouldn’t buy chickens, but we want them to have a 
good ste ak once in a while. 

The Cuarrman. How about turkeys? 

Mr. Hotes. It is all right. Turkey is about the cheapest meat you 
can eat. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Once a week and beef about six. 

Mr. Hotmes. That is right, sir. I want to say a word about peaches, 
too, being a peach grower. I think we ought to impress on these 
growers quality rather than quantity. We might just as well face 
facts. We are set up to irrigate these crops more than we have ever 
been before. In my country the peach growers are in a position to irri 
gate 75 percent of the peaches they had this year if they hadn’t lost 
them. I believe we ought to emphasize quality and then produce size 


and put it up properly. 
The CHarrMAN. Can you do that on the same tree by selected picking 


of the fruit? 

Mr. Houmes. Yes, by thinning peaches properly. It is a question 
of good land, properly fertilized and properly watered. 

The Cuairman. Isn’t that something more that could be handled 
on a local basis than for us to enforce it? As you say, couldn’t you do 
it through education ¢ 

Mr. Hotmes. We are not in position maybe to put on an educational 
program. I believe the Federal Government is in a position to do that, 
sir. 
The CHarrmMan. The Federal Government is almost broke, you 
know, with a $280 billion debt. 

Mr. Houtmes. You know who the Federal Government is. It is the 
farmers and everybody else that pays taxes. 

Senator Jounsron. I grow peaches, too. Isn’t it true in the peaches 
grading you get a better price for the better grades? 

Mr. Hotmes. That is right, size and quality. 

Senator JoHNsToNn. Size and quality sells the peach. 

Mr. Hotmers. That is right. Talking about peaches, we have hydro 
coolers. We are forced to hydro cool practically all peaches by 
mechanical refrigeration or ice. We should always pick a riper peach 
with more flavor and then the housewife I think will consume more. 
I believe they would. I believe we ought to educate the farmers to 
pick riper peaches, more mature peaches with more quality. 

The CaarrmMan. With advanced refrigeration you could do that. 
It means more education. 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Anything else? 

Mr. Hotmes. I think that is about. all. 

The CHairmMan. Any questions? 

We thank you very much, sir. 

Now we have reached the hour of 12:07 and we have a little lunch- 
eon engagement that will last an hour. I understand Mr. Day, whom 

don’t find on the list here, desires to file a statement. Is Mr. Day 
present ? 

All right. We will recess until 1: 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1: 10 p. m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. Come to order, please. 
Mr. Lipscomb, please. Will you give your name in full, and your 
occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JACK M. LIPSCOMB, GAFFNEY, S. C. 


Mr. Lurscoms. Jack M. Lipscomb. 

The CuarrMan. Your occupation is farmer ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Farmer. I would like to say a few words about the 
percentage basis for my acres. I have 500 acres and I have 11 acres 
of cotton. 

The CuarkMan. You have 500 acres in cultivation ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is what I was supposed to have. That is all 
the land I own, 500 acres, pasture, and other crops. 

The Cuarrman. Timber, too? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How many of those are in cultivation / 

Mr. Lirscoms. I suppose 300 cleared acres. 

The Cuarrman. What is the most cotton you ever planted on that 
500 4 

Mr. Lirscoms. I had a hundred acres. 

The Cuarrman. How long ago was that ? 

Mr. Lirscoms, 1944. 

The CuarrmMan. How did you come to lose it ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. I went to the peach business. Cotton was so cheap 
I went into the peach business and in 1946 that was the last crop we 
made of peaches. Cold weather got us every year since. My son 
had 200 acres, wife and 4 children, and they give him five-tenths of an 
acre. 

The Cuatrman. The reason is you thought peaches would be more 
beneficial, so you got out of cotton? You couldn’t make it on peaches 
and you want to go back on cotton ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. Enough to live on and pay taxes. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of people didn’t go in to peaches and it might 
be a good thing they didn’t. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If they give me in proportion to what they gave my 
neighbor, I would be satisfied. 

The Cuatrman. Your neighbor stuck to cotton ¢ 

Mr. Lirescoms. I judge he did. He said he had 165 acres of land 
and got 40 acres of cotton. 

The CnarrmMan. You might have 45 or more if you stuck to cotton. 
You went into peaches and now you want to go back to cotton. If 
anybody loses to give you something it will be those who stayed in the 
business. That is w hy we put that on a historical basis. 

Mr. Lirscome. If that is so, how am I going to pay my taxes ? 

The CuarrmMan. You might have to plant more peaches. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The frost gets them. 

The CuarrmMan. You took that chance. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I understand. 

The Carman. It is difficult to penalize one who stayed with it to 
give it to you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Cotton was so cheap then we couldn’t pay expenses. 
I did make some money out of peaches for a few years. 
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The Cuarrman. You were lucky. 

Senator Jounston. I know your condition. I did the same thing. 
I went into peaches instead of growing cotton and I can’t get into 
cotton. That is the law. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What gets me is they got nerve enough to say a man 

can plant five-tenths of an acre on 200 acres. I would like to know 
abun that. He can’t even plant a half acre. But they got nerve 
enough to—it is a good thing they didn’t look him in the face to give 
itto him. A man who is any man would knock him down. 

The Cuatrman. I wish we could find someway to do it but we would 
have to take it away from people who stuck by cotton and who lost 
while you were m: aking mone y on your peaches. 

Mr. Liescomn. I asked this man at the courthouse why is it that we 
were losing and he said when we went down here he would send to 

California. Why do we send our cotton to California? Why don’t we 
sail it here? I asked him who does that and he said Washington. 
If it was done you boys done it. 

The Cuarmman. No. Now that you have raised the question I will 
tell you how it was done. You see, during the war the Government 
asked that. everybody plant cotton and plant wheat and plant many 
things. They didn’t ask them to plant peaches but asked them to plant 
these crops. What happened was that these States in the West planted 
cotton, went into the business. They continued to plant cotton and 
formed a basis for future allotments. That is what happened. You 
would have your allotment, everybody in South Carolina would have 
their allotment if only they had stuck to cotton. 

Mr. Liescoms. What are we going to do? Several million bales of 
surplus. 

The CuarrmMan. That is not the point. I am telling you why you 
lost your cotton. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Tell me what I am going to live from. If you can 
do that, I would like to know. 

The Cuarrman. You might have some oil under your ground. I 
wouldn’t know, sir, but it may be possible that we can devise someway 
by which new growers will get some acreage, but certainly not in pro- 
portion to the amount of land they have because if we did that we 
would have to take it from those who have worked on cotton, planted 
it and maybe lost quite a bit in sticking to the production of cotton. 
That is the problem. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If he had been losing on it he would have been ready 
to quit and let some other man have some of it. 

The Cuatrman. Anything else ? 

Mr. Liescoms. No, sir. 

The Cuatrreman. Thank you. 

Mr. Manning? Give your full name and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HOUSTON MANNING, LATTA, S&S. C. 


Mr. Manntne. I am Houston Manning, Latta, S. C. 

The Cuarrman. I notice you have a prepared statement. We will 
put that into the record. 

Mr. Mannina. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 62 years old, 
and have been farming all my life. Iam only familiar with the prob- 
lems facing tobacco and cotton farmers. I would not attempt to 
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suggest anyway on earth you could help the food crops because they 
are not imperishable like cotton and tobacco. _ 

Cotton and tobacco are the two most imperishable crops we have 

and therefore can be considered separately from these other crops. 
As far as the tobacco program, I don’t know one thing I could say 
to improve it except leave it like it is and cut the production where 
you can sustain the price at approximately where itis. 
” The Cramman. Let me ask you this in connection with tobacco. 
I don’t believe that any effort is going to be made to change the sup- 
port price. It is in the law now and I don’t think you need be dis 
turbed in that regard, but there is a move on to make farmers, try to 
make farmers grow better qualities. ; 

Mr. Mannina. The price demands that. The price of good tobacco 
ranges from 70 cents down to 15 and if you go into 15-cents tobacco 
you will be out of business. 

* The Cuamman. You mean from the same stalk? 

Mr. Mannine. Absolutely. You need not do one thing if you 
want to help and that is a particular ax he has to grind. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to put this in the record. Do you 
mean to say that I can plant an acre of tobacco next to you planting 
another acre of the same kind, that there will be a difference of as 
much as 15 cents and you might get as much as 

Mr. Mannine. Off the same stalk every year there is a difference, 
the low grade brings about 13 cents support price and it ranges to 
71 cents support. 

The CHatrman. What gives the better grade, time of picking? 

Mr. Mannina. The better grade is second and third and fourth 
cropping. The first is the priming. It is good but second, third and 
fourth is better, toward the top. 

The Cuatrrman. Why don’t all do the same? Is it because they 
don’t pick it right or at the same time, or be short of labor? 

Mr. Mannrina. The weather will affect the stalk some time. Some- 
times you gather it and it is 50 or 60 cents a pound and the rain can 
make it 15 cents a pound from there. 

Senator Jounstron. The leaf grows bigger and sells for more mid- 
way up the stalk. 

Mr. Mannrne. It depends on each individual crop. One crop will 
be good from top to bottom. 

The Cuarrman. What does it? 

Mr. Mannine. I planted 601% acres of tobacco this year. 

The Cuamman. How many? 

Mr. Mannine. Sixty. The lowest man on my farm made $480 an 
acre. The highest man made $1,100 an acre. 

The Cuatrman, I don’t like to see that in the record. 

_ Mr. Mannine. I am just telling you. But don’t get the impres- 
sion 

The Cuamrman. You will get people in the tobacco business. 

Mr. Mannine. Don’t get the impression tobacco makes $1,100. I 
have never sold an acre of tobacco for a thousand dollars before this 
year. We had a new type that made mighty good. 

The Cuamman. Just for the record, now, is this new type different 
from what your neighbor planted ? 
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Mr. Mannina. Well, some of my neighbors planted it but not so 
many, and the companies are kicking on the tobacco saying it is not 
a lasting quality and are liable to cut it out. 

The C HAIRMAN. Then there is a method by which you can improve 
quality ? 

Mr. Mannine. Surely you can improve quality by farming. One 
farmer makes good and one poor tobacco. 

The Cuarrman. It is not entirely dependent on the seed you plant? 

Mr. Mannine. Most quality tobacco is made with the proper 
amount of sunshine and rain. 

The Cuatrman. The reason I am asking these questions is to get 
it in the record. I may understand it because I could talk to some to- 
bacco farmers here, but the question m: Ly come up to revise the law so 
as to encourage better qui ality tobacco. ‘Now how would you do that? 

Mr. Mannine. There is no way in the world you can legislate better 
quality tobacco, no way on earth you can effect it. Because every man 
makes the best tobacco he can off that crop. You can with cotton and 
stuff. 

The CHatrman. You said you had quality, it was a variety. 

Mr. Mannrna. A new variety made more pounds. Not quality. 

The CuHarrmMan. That makes a difference. 

Mr. Mannine@. It is pounds, more pounds of the same quality. 

Senator Jonnston. Did you plant Cokers 139? 

Mr. Mannina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Most of them made more pounds per acre with 
that. 

Mr. Mannine@. It made more pounds per acre this year. 

The CHatrman. What about quality ? 

Mr. Mannina. Good quality. They say the keeping qualities may 
not be so good. The companies are figuring on not buying it because 
they say it produces worms in it in storage. 

The Cuatrman. I wouldn’t blame them for not buying it because 
let me tell you something: If farmers will plant just to produce and 
make a thing that the tr ade won’t take, I don’t blame the trade for not 
taking it. 

Mr. Mannine. They buy tobacco by the grade. They don’t care 
if you have 10 million pounds they will buy i it or if you have only a 
hundred thousand they will buy it. 

The CHamman. That is a great trouble we have with the wheat 
producer in the northwest. 

Mr. Mannina. Tobacco averages about 750 to 800 pounds an acre. 

sut those 

Mr. Mannino. Average price per acre. 

The CuatrmMan. Gross ? 

Mr. Manntne@. Gross, yes. The profit in tobacco is not so much as 
you might think. I would say $1.50 a pound. Any farmer in the 
land should be satisfied that the tobacco program be let alone, you 
can’t legislate quality tobacco any more than you can legislate quality 
of religion in Washington. The companies regulate that. We have 
from 13 cents to 71 cents a pound. I sold tobacco this year for 75 
cents a pound. 

The CHarrMan. It is all supported at 90. I want to make it so 
po Government won’t have to buy that tobacco. I want the dealers 
to buy it. 
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Mr. Mannine. If the Government hadn’t bought it we would have 
got $200 or $150 an acre. 

The CHAIRMAN. So as a tobacco grower then it is your view that 
Congress could not do anything that would make it so that the Gov- 
ernment will not have to take some of this inferior tobacco and hold 
it under loan / 

Mr. MANNING. I can’t imagine any way in the world you could do it. 
I have been producing it 40 years. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Mannine. I wouldn't change the tobacco program one iota 
except I would cut the production, I would grow with the Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the manufacturers; you have 
to deal with them, all the rest have to march to the music; 4 or 5 com- 
panies make all tobacco products in es comparatively so. Get 
them to agree what they will use each year and cut your acreage to 
produce as near to that as you can every year scandens of whether the 
farmers want to or not. 

The CHarrman, As I remember, during this session of Congress 
there were 5 or 6 laws we passed further curtailing the amount of acres 
to be allotted to the small farmer. I think it is down to seven-tenths 
of an acre. 

Mr. Mannina. I don’t know the minimum. About half an acre. 

The CuHairmMANn. As I recall, that was done because of the fact that 
on hand today we have a 314-year supply of tobacco. 

Mr. ManninG. You have got to have over a 2-year supply to keep 
it aged. 

The CHarrMaAn. But not 314? 

Mr. ManninG. That is right. 

The CHarrMaN. Proceed. 

Mr. ManninG. You have to have 2 years’ supply to age it. 

I am going to digress a bit on account of the question you asked. 
I want to say y that I have been a very proud man all my life and am no 
part of Communist or Socialist. A man informed me the other day 
I could get $1,500 to $1,600 soil conservation. That has been in force 
for 10 years. I never have qualified for one dime of it and didn’t ever 
want itbut 4 years ago I had 1,500 acres of land paid for and today I 
got $30,000 in mortgages on it. Now I am not saying that it is because 
of prices of goods, but because of the weather I haven’t been able to 
make one dime in 4 years. 

I put $70,000 cash outlay every year besides all my land and 25 or 30 
tenants, used to be 50, in the mule day, my work and all the farming 
implements. I haven’t made $5 in 4 years. 

Now, that is not due to prices of products, it is due to rain and sun- 
shine. The weather has cut me over $60,000 a year income annually— 
the weather. I am bringing this out to show you that farmers c annot 
plan a certain produc tion in pounds, in bales, and maintain it because 
it depends on the weather sent by the Lord. Farming is the most 
hazardous business in the world. 

Usually I make good money on the farm. I have as fine land as 
there is in South Carolina. My father ahead of me was a large 
planter. I lost that prosperity the last 4 years. 

The Cuamman. That was due to weather. 

Mr. Mannine. Four years of bad wether capped last year by hurri- 
cane Hazel. Hazel cost me 12 to 14 thousands dollars in buildings last 
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year. Hav ing gotten in pretty tight circumstances, I wanted some of 

that mone Vv that President Ike put out for relief of the storm sufferers. 

I went to the man who is supposedto handle it. He referred me to the 

Small Business Administration in Wilmington, N. C. I wrote them 
and they answered back that they were very sorry, there was no pro- 
vision made for the farmer to get any of that money. 

A man who makes cotton, tobacco, foods, no provision for him to 
get a scent of that money. That was written to me. 
~ Senator Jonnston. How many of your curing houses were 
damaged ¢ 

Mr. Manninea. The storm damaged most every tobacco barn I had, 

blew down one house entirely, and damaged dozens of houses and 

pac k houses. The storm cost me around, I spent elght or nine thou- 
sand this year repairing and have to spend three to five more to get 
where I was on repairs. Farming is such a hazardous business. It 
will take 2 to 3 years of good income now to make back what I lost 
in 1954. 

The CHaiman. Did any of your neighbors get any of this money ¢ 

Mr. Mannine. I don’t know of a one that got it. Most were not 
damaged as much as I was. 

The CHarrman. This damage payment is not a gift. It is a loan 
that is made at cheap interest. There were no gifts made. 

Mr. Mannina. I didn’t mention interest. It would be cheap. 

The CHarrman. Cheap interest. 

Mr. Manning. They didn’t let me haveadime. I havea good repu- 
tation for paying debts. It wasn’t for anything like that. 

The CuarrMAN. Another provision in the law, as I understand it, 
if it is the same law I am thinking about the Government won't assist 
a farmer who is able to get the money locally. 

Mr. Mannina. I have had to get a bit. 

The CHarrMaN. Maybe you are able and that is why you were 
eliminated. 

Mr. Mannina. They just said there was no provision for farmer 
to get any money for that storm relief. That is what they wrote me. 

Senator JoHnsron. Did you ask for a loan? 

Mr. Mannina. Yes, sir. I wanted some of the money and they 
wrote me back no provision made. It was for the boys with plenty 
of money there. 1 am not critical of that because you have done a 
very great lot of good things for the farmer, gentlemen; I am not 
unaware of that, in the Congress. 

Senator Jonnsvon. There is a possibility you couldn’t qualify under 
it. Knowing you as I do, you could probably go to the bank and 
borrow all you want. That may be the hitch. 

The Cuamman. That is probably the hitch. 

Mr. Mannine. I want you all to remember I am stressing the fact 
that cotton can be handled different from these perishable “products. 
A bale of cotton in storage, Senator, in a dry place, I have no doubt will 
keep a hundred years w ‘ithout deterioration. There is a man up here 
near Senator Johnston’ s county has a bale of cotton made in the 1800’s 
and is apparently in as good condition as it was then. No deterior- 
ation in stored cotton in a dry place, approximately none, might be 
some technical deterioration. You can handle our cotton situation a 
whole lot better with a whole lot more assurance than perishables. 
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You could set this 10 million bales aside. Don’t forget that cotton 
is wealth, cotton is not like money, a medium of exchange, cotton is 
pure wealth. It turns into 78 times its value, 10 million bales of cotton 
is worth a billion and a half dollars today. But at interest it is worth 
10 to 12 billion dollars. You can take a long-term use and do some- 
thing for it. 

The CuarrmMan. You don’t have to talk to me about that. But we 
like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Mannine. There are 3 or 4 things you could do to help 
our cotton farmers. The first is you get together and put somebody 
like you and Senator Johnson on the committee that reaches a 
parity price. Anybody that has an ounce of brains knows that the 
parity price that they have set is fair to us, which is now around 33 
or 34 cents, doesn’t give any American his just share of our national 
income, as Pr esident Eisenhower said on the statehouse steps. Any 
man that thinks cotton at 33 cents a pound gives the farmer his just 
share of the national income they ought to be ‘put in the insane asylum, 
or else he is a man with an impure heart. I am talking from 40 
years’ experience, not just 10 days. 

So get you a parity concept that takes into account the labor of 
produci ing cotton and put that labor down just like the preacher, 
the teac her, the lawyer, doctor, the labor-union men, all the railroad 
employees, everybody in America, clerks in the stores, everybody, and 
be sure they get that $1 minimum that you put for everybody. 

The CuatrmMan. Hired labor is included in the formula now. 

Mr. Manntnea. Not at 34 cents, not at $1 an hour. 

The CuatrMan. It is given weight, maybe not sufficient weight. 

Mr. Mannrno. Not at $1 an hour. 

The CuarrmMan. The dollar an hour won’t take effect until next 
January. 

Mr. Manninea. I am not talking about the best farmers on the best 
land in America. [am talking about the average cotton farmer in 
South Carolina. That is all Iam familiar with. 

I would suggest after you get that parity concept changed—while 
we are on parity wasn’t it based on the years 1909 to 1914? 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Mannine. That came in the years I was going to college. I 
went to college in 1910. And I made up my mind in those 4 years 
as I got older and got out of the sticks and went to town as few times, 
went to Columbia and Spartanburg and Richmond and New Yor k, 
that in spite of the fact my father was a big farmer in his day, 1,500 
bales of cotton a year, I said God deliver me from the farm. 

The only reason I am here today is instead of going to Harvard 
and studying law I developed tuberculosis and the people up in New 
York, the best doctor in the land, says stay on the farm, the rest of 
your life. I would rather live on the farm than die in the President’s 
chair. Iam here for that reason. ‘That is when I made up my mind, 
1909-14, those favorable years—and God knows I had a favor able 
start as far as finances—that is why I am here today. I am bringing 
those out because those are supposed to be the favorable years that we 
based parity on. 

The CratrMan. They were only favorable to this extent, that it 
gave to the farmer what they considered a fair purchasing power at 
that time. 
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Mr. Manninea. It didn’t do it, though, at that time. 

The CuatrMan. It did at that time. In other words, as they put 
it, if a farmer was able to buy a pair of pajamas or pair of overalls 
for a bushel of wheat, don’t you see, as the pajamas or overalls in- 
creased in price, so did the wheat. 

Mr. Mannrna. Iam glad you brought that out. I know that is what 
it is supposed to do. 

The Cuatrman. It does do that. 

Mr. ManninG. You mentioned the fair price. I want to call your 
attention now, I don’t think you need anything else except the next 
statement I am going to make to show you where we are. Of course 
you know it without ‘being told. 

In 1932 and 1933 the greatest stress we have all ever been in in 
America, the appropriation that you made in Washington was $4 bil- 
liona year. We owed practically $20 billion. We had been reducing 
it from thirty down to twenty. Cotton brought 6 cents a pound in 
1933. ‘Today, as you well know, your appropriations are $70 billion 
a year, practic: ally. Cotton today is quoted in New York last Friday 
from 28.75 to 33.50. And that is 5 times 6 or 30 cents. We have 
appropriations 17 times as high and your debts are 15 times as high. 
Any intelligent man in the world, that is all that is necessary to tell 
you all where the cotton farmers are because we buy and trade and 
do business in the same channels, in the same stores that everybody 
else does. 

As a result of those high appropriations and taxes you have had 
to raise the price that you pay every soldier, every marine, every Air 
Force man, every Coast Guard man, post-office employ ee, civil-service 
employee, every manufacturing company is paying 114 to 2 and 3 
times as moneli for labor they paid before, and we have to buy against 
them. 

So that is all you have got to consider, consider the condition we 
are in, We are on the way to bankruptcy as fast as we can go. We 
would have been there this year if it had not been for support prices, 
under cotton and tobacco in South Carolina. 

We would have made the grade this year if it had not an for 
support prices. In 1951 1 bought a Buick Roadmaster for $3,124.26. 
I was getting 45.39 for cotton. That was the limit that Chester Bowles 
put on it. We were the only people in the world getting under 75 
cents then. Everybody in the world was getting 75 cents except the 
Americans, and we were getting 45.39. A bale of cotton, the seed 
alone, would give me a check for ginning for $25 above ginning in 

1951. Today, due to stormy w eather, most of mine I pay $3 a bale 
to get it ginned instead of getting $25 a bale out of it. I pay $3 a bale 
to get it ginned today. They bill me $3 for every bale. And I 
went down and asked the boy what the Buicks were, and he said 
$4,200, It is up 35 percent and all farming, so the U.S . News & World 
Re sport says, is down 34 percent. I am certain my cotton is down from 
45.39 to 30 cents on the exchange in New York yet that Buick is up 
35 percent, as is all other implements for the farm, trucks, tractors, 
every implement you can name, household goods and appliances, 
everything in the world we use. 

The doctor’s bill is up just as much and the hospitals have doubled, 
quadrupled and quintupled. If you have a tenant that makes cotton 
alone and let him have a spell of sickness for 30 days, there is not a 
farm in South Carolina on the average that can make the bill. Thirty 
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days in the hospital, it will range from $50 to $500 a week doctor’s 
bills and hospital. 

Everything—it is not just one thing up on us—everything in the 
world is up except the price of cotton, and it is down 34 percent. 

Now that is the status. What can you do? When you get that 
parity say to the cotton mills and when you figure that parity justly 
you will find it 40 to 50 cents a pound under present conditions. Say 
to the cotton mills, you pay 40 cents a pound minimum for every pound 
of cotton. The mills won’t mind that if you set that price and main- 
tain it there. Now they will squawk and will have a right to squawk 
if you set it at 4 cents a day and turn around and lower it next month 
or next year where a fellow can underbuy them and undersell them, 
but if you make the price constant the Treasury of the United States 
will not have to pay one dime of expense. Just like the labor, the 
‘Treasury didn’t lose any money; they made money because the income 
tax will bring in money. But the same way with the cotton mills. 
They don’t care what you set the price at provided you firmly fix it 
and don’t let it vary under them. 

Today, with cotton selling at 30 cents on the exchange, the price is 
from 28.75 to 33.50; the 80 by 80 print cloth, most popular cloth sold 
at 17 to 17% cents a yard, which made approximately 70 cents a pound. 
That was when cotton was 45. Today 80 by 80 print cloth 4 yards 
to the pound, is bringing 20 cents a pound. It is up from 70 to 80 
cents a yard and my cotton is down from 45 cents to 30. 

The mills can pay this money. Three leading millmen in America 
Mr. Love, Mr. Cannon, and Mr, Lowenstein, one other, Mr. Milligan, 
the 4 biggest producers in America, they have been in public print 
in the last 30 d: ays saying they were getting along fine ind they hoped 
and expected it to continue through 1956. That is what they ex- 
pected, continued prosperity through 1956. That is the biggest. The 
little men are suffering; can’t compete against those big enterprises. 

Burlington industries, by their own statement, sold “$301 million 
worth of cotton products year before last, and this last year, by his 
own statement, $450 million worth. You can be the judge ‘of how 
he is getting along. That is Mr. Spencer Love’s figures in the Wall 
Street Journal. Yet we are getting 15 cents a pound less for cotton 
than we were when they were getting less for their products. 

Another thing is when you get that parity fixed and tell those fel- 
lows we don’t want—I don’t see how any intelligent farmer would 
want—to sell one bale of cotton abroad. 

I have in my pocket right here a clipping cut out of a paper pub- 
lished in the last 3 weeks, an article written from Bombay, India. 
It tells us that the women working in the cottonfields in Bombay 
are making 15 cents a day—not an hour, mind you, gentlemen—15 
cents a day. And the men are getting the big sum of 20 cents a day. 
It doesn’t take any Solomon or "financial wizard to know that there 
is no earthly way that Americans with their high standard of living 
can compete with the Hindu and Chinamen and those other foreigners 
so underfed and underclothed and undernourished. Neither can the 
cotton-mill men compete with them. They can’t compete with those 
fellows. There is no way it can be done. 

There is but one way in my opinion they can possibly export cotton. 
Have a two-price system ; ; and I am opposed to that. We should make 
cotton farmers in America make cotton for Americans to wear. There 
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is no percentage what they cost to make goods compared to ours. 
How are we going to compete against them’ It is impossible. There 
is no way to do it unless you want to have a giveaway. 

Let me pay my respects to our Secretary of Agriculture. When he 
was first appointed, I went to Darlington, S. C., to hear him make 
a talk. I thought he was as sweet and fine a Christian gentleman as 
ever lived just to hear him talk. I wasn’t so much impressed with his 
brain. but I did give him that. But when he went all over this land 
as every one of you gentlemen know, and tried to make it appear to 
all the housewives and all the consumers of farmers’ goods what the 
supporting prices at 90 percent of parity was bringing the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I knew he was a liar and the truth was not 
in him. 

That couldn’t be so because—that isn’t all he did. When he got 
in that cheese deal the President of the United States should have 
fired him that day; the first inkling he got of it he ought to have fired 
Ezra. You know with Ezra coaching him, not you gentlemen, because 
every one of you voted, with Ezra coaching the Congress joined with 
him on price supports. Ninety percent is not right; 75 percent will 
cure you. Has any greater fallacy ever been put before the people 
since the world began? His system would work, but after my farm 
is transferred to someone else. It will work but it will put the present 
farmer out and give it to some man who made some money manu- 
facturing. It will work in time. 

You all have done a lot of good things for us that will help us. 
Give us 25 or 30 years and they will come along but today it will take 
price advances to hold cotton farmers in the business. That is all 
there is to it. 

You all know that Mr. Benson tried to make it appear that it cost 
nearly $20 billion to support the price of our commodities for 10 years. 
When he got under his oath where the perjury ay would get him he 
came out that it cost $1,111 million in 20 years, or the sum of $55 mil- 
lion a year. That is what he understood his bath had to come out 
with. That man that said $20 billion all over America. Now $55 
million seems like a lot of money but when you are appropriating 
$70 billion a year and don: ating $10 billion down to $4.5 billion abroad, 
$55 million will serve to relieve the cotton farmers and the farmers of 
America of that charge that we are bankrupting the Government. 

The Government may be bankrupt but it is not the $55 million a 
year that is doing it, as you well know. 

Gentleman, in 1952 a candidate for President of the United States, 
Ike Eisenhower, spoke on our statehouse steps right over there. I 
don’t pretend to tell you what the President said in Dakota or Minne- 
sota. I read about it. I heard with my own ears. He spoke of his 
attitude toward the farming situation. These are his words, not part 
of what he said. He said: 

There are no ifs, ands, or buts about it, I am for 90 pereent parity for our 
farmers, and more, too, if necessary, to give them their just share of our national 
income, 

Those are his words. And the saddest thing of my life, gentlemen, 
except I was sending our boys to Korea, but with that exception the 
saddest thing is to see a fine man like Ike Eisenhower, a man I put up 
$750 to elect, I want to say, Senator, I didn’t do that following James 
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F’. Byrnes, as fine a man as lived, I put it up before I knew how Byrnes 
was going to be. I didn’t put it up because Eisenhower made that 
speech, gentlemen. That was made long after I put it up. But I 
went home and said to the boys, “Ike is not only going to be elected, 
he is going to be favorable to us farmers.” . 

Think about as good a man as Eisenhower is, we all know he is a 
good man, his political enemies would say that, would let Ezra Taft 
Benson influence him to go back on his word made before 60,000 or 
75,000 South Carolinians, gentlemen, it is almost unbelievable that it 
could have taken place. That is r ht; almost unbelievable. It is sad 
to me that a man with the love a esteem of Eisenhower would fall 
to follow Ezra to that degree. 

I regret it most exceedingly. 

Now, there is one thing more and I will let you rest. I have been 
here too long. We are here for the cotton farmers and this one thing 
is very important. The cotton farmers are the victims of an establish- 
ment that has been ruining us and is ruining us today and will con- 
tinue to ruin us if not regulated by the Congress of the United States, 
Every day, 5 days a week, they have traded on the New York Cotton 
Exchange alone an average of 150,000 bales of cotton a day. Some 
days it goes to 250,000 bs ules. Now, a man who buys cotton on the New 
York Exe change is called a bull, a man who sells it is called a bear. 
Now Senator Ellender, I am satisfied, is familiar with 
this—if you we a hundred bales of cotton or any amount of cotton, 
you are called a bull. There comes a day-of-delivery notice for the 
month you buy. Say you bought December cotton. 

The 23d of this month—you get this, gentlemen, because this is im- 
portant—the 23d of this month begins the first notice date. That be ar, 
or seller of cotton, has 20 days in ‘which at any time any day of those 
20 days he can tender that cotton to you. Now the buyer of that cotton, 
the bull, when he notifies him he wants to deliver it, how long do you 
think he has to say “Give it to me, or I will sell it on the exchange’ 4 
Less than 20 minutes; 20 minutes against 20 days. 

That isn’t the sad part. That bear can deliver that cotton to you 
at any point in America, any point of 12 different points in America. 
You might be a millman in Columbia, S. C., or Augusta, Ga., and 
want your thousand bales of cotton shipped to Augusta or Columbia 
that bear says I will deliver you that thousand bales in Dallas or Hous- 
ton, Tex., and it costs $7.50 or $10 to transfer it. This is important 
because they have been grinding us to death. That isn’t all. If you 
take that cotton and let him send it the farthest way he can it is of 
such a character and quality no millman wants a bale of it. Now in 
proof that statement I don’t want to betray a man’s confidence be- 
cause I didn’t tell him what I wanted, I called up a good friend of 
mine that doesn’t live in this State, who runs.a very large office that 
does a very large business, dealing in trading, and one of the biggest 
brokers s on the New York Exchange to my knowledge, and he told me, 
he says, “You cannot accept delivery o of our cotton,” he said. “If 
you do, no telling where you would get it and they will not deliver any 
that you would have. 

So in the life of his office, with the amount of cotton they have 

traded in there, and it is tremendous, he has never had 1 man to call 
for delivery of 1 bale of cotton. Think about it, gentlemen. In the 
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life of his office never had one man called for delivery of cotton for the 
very reasons I have just told you about. It is impr: actical. 

As another proof of what ‘the bear’s advantage, they sold last year 
on the New York Cotton Exchange alone 55 million bales of cotton, 
vou think 10 million is a surplus, what about 55 million surplus? 
Fifty-five million bales of cotton and today on the 9th of November 
the New York Wall Street Journal said there were 7,000 bales of cer- 
tified stocks for delivery on cotton. Trading three-quarters of a mil- 
lion bales of cotton a week and 7,000 bales of cotton prepared and 
certified for delivery on contract. 

Doesn’t that prove that a bale of cotton is never sold on the New 
York Exchange with intention for delivery? One man could corner 
all cotton in 10 minutes if they wanted to. They would put him in 
jail for raising the price of cotton. You know that that is an unfair 
trading institution. I want you all to look into it and see if you 

can’t make it fairer to buyer and fairer to the seller. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to detain you much longer, but if 
Molotov didn’t open the eyes of our Secretary of State ‘and of the 
Congress of the United States and Ike D. Eisenhower, last week, if 
he didn’t open your eyes, God knows you have not eyes to see. 

Every word he said indicated and proved beyond any doubt what- 
ever they are out to enslave the rest of the world. And God knows we 
better be prepared with cotton, wheat, all agricultural foods, men, 
radar, bombs of all descriptions, because we just as well get ready if 
we expect to remain a free people. If that wasn’t in every word he 
said, last week when he pulled the veil down and didn’t smile. Think 
about all the world leaning on one smile of the arch double-crosser 
of the history of the world. Because he met the reporters with a 
smile the whole thing is changed and we will be free because Molotov 
smiled. We should never have met him. He unveiled the subject 
last week and there is nothing for us to do as intelligent men and 
freedom-loving Americans but to get ready to meet ‘the challenge 
and keep prepared to meet the challenge with plenty of food and 
fiber, guns and shells and plenty of equipped boys. So help me God, 
the day is coming. 

Senator Jounston. You think that our surplus is helping to deter 
war! 

Mr. Mannine. I have it in the manuscript here. Instead of 10 
million bales of cotton being a surplus, every man here ought to get 
on his knees tonight and thank God Almighty for the abundance 
he bestowed upon our country, foods, and fiber, becanse we are the 
best country on this earth. When we think of the hungry, nakedness 
and illiteracy over the world, we speak of this as a burden. It is 
all right for newspapers, one of the most subsidized bunch in the 
world, but for the Senate and Congress of the United States to talk 
that way it is not wisdom. I want you to consider our cotton sur- 
plus. We are going bankrupt and you all can relieve us. So help me 
God, I know that you didn’t vote for it, I know Senator Thurmond 
didn’t vote for it, I don’t believe Senator Scott did, I don’t know 
about Senator Ellender, when you reached in your pocket and found 
no money there, you can’t live in Washington on $5,000, it takes that 
to live in the sandhills of South Carolina at a decent scale, you 
reached in the Treasury of the United States and pulled up $7,500 a 
year more. I am not critical of you for doing that. 
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The Crarmman. I didn’t vote for that. 

Mr. Mannina. I appreciate you didn’t, but I want you to listen, 
You did that because you knew everything in the world was up so 
that you had to have a decent living and it took it. Nobody would 
condemn you that is informed on the situation at all. But personally, 
I am speaking now for myself, if I had reached down into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and put $7,500 on my salary which amounted 
to 50 percent of my salary and then would fail to do something for 
the lowest and only low- -paid class in oe America, I wouldn't feel 
like kissing my beautiful granddaughter or beautiful grandchild or 
beautiful wife goodnight. 

More than that, I wouldn’t feel like meeting the Lord of all of us 
on the last day because there is poverty coming in this land of great 
abundance because we are out of gear and God knows our prosperity 
can’t last with the upper section enjoying unprecedented income and 
the farmers enjoying not a dime. It is up to you gentlemen. God 
gives you the strength to act on what you know is right because I know 
Johnston and Thurmond, have known them for years and thank each 
of them for the position you have taken as to the farmers of the United 
States and you, too, Senator, being one of the leading men in the 
land for us and I am aware of it. All I pray is God will give you the 
courage to do like you did for the minimum-wage people and every- 
thing else in the land. That is all I pray, God bless you all. 

The Cratrman. Thank you ever so much. 

(Mr. Houston Manning’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am Houston Manning, of Latta, S. C., 62 years of age and have farmed all 
of my life, having no other business whatever. I am most familiar with cotton 
and tobacco as these are the two crops which I have produced for sale for 40 
years. However, I know that hogs, cows, rye, and oats, and other grains and 
other agricultural products cannot be made at the present prevailing prices, 
and that the situation now leads toward destruction for both the farmers and 
finally, for our Government structure itself. No economy can stand with the 
great difference in the top of our economic prosperity of today and the bottom 
which has a great portion of our people facing financial rnin. There is an old 
axiom that “prosperous agriculture means prosperous and contented people.” 

Cotton and tobacco are nonperishable products and, as such, can and should be 
treated differently as perishable products, and cotton which, with steel, is the 
woof and warp of American life, as well as of all civilized countries, is such 
great part of our industrial life as to deserve special attention. It is said 
that of each dollar produced by agriculture that the ultimate value in trade 
amounts to 7 or 8 times that and, so you see $15 billion that the farmers get 
really amounts to over $100 billion annually to us in commerce. 

Cotton is practically nonperishable as it will keep for 100 years without much 
deterioration if kept in dry storage. I would not know how to begin to sugzest 
that you help to get reasonable and good prices for the very perishable things, 
such as a lot of our food crops, but with cotton and tobacco, it is entirely different 
and a supposedly called surplus can be kept and dealt with in a manner as to 
secure a living from their production, if you only have the will to do so. Our 
tobacco program has and will, if you only keep it working, bring us a very fair 
return for our labors. Of course, we have to keep supplies limited as we cannot 
continue raising more than we use and hope to keep the price at a profitable 
level. 

Now, I want to call to your attention the fact that most of the cotton. textile 
industries are in fine shape and making plenty of money, and if we can take 
the word of the presidents of the three leading firms, they are expecting the 
fine times to continue through next year, as they have come out in the past few 
weeks and said just that. In truth, they should be feeling good. For, 80 by 
80 print cloth, 4 yards to the pound, and the chief product produced from cotton 
is selling at 20 cents per yard, or 80 cents per pound, with cotton on the New 
York Exchange quoted from 28.75 cents to 33.50 cents per pound, whereas it 
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sold from 17 to 18 cents per yard or at approximately 70 cents per pound when 
eotton was at the limit of 45.59 cents established by Chester Bowles. Cloth 
away up while cotton is off 35 percent we cannot possibly endure it much longer. 

Gentlemen, while I shall speak in great respect for you who represent the 
most august body of the world (see Supreme Court once held that distinction 
but not anymore, in my opinion), but, the situation in the farming areas is 
such that we must deal plainly with it as well as intelligently, and as courage- 
ously as we are able. And, that, I fully intend to do. If it were felt that you 
were Senators of closed minds and decisions there surely would be no need of 
our gathering here today as well as all over the four corners of our America. 
For, America is my first concern today, and then the welfare of our agricul- 
tural classes who labor in the most basic industry of all, that is, furnishing 
food and fiber for our people. 

Would like here to state that I get most of my information from the Wall 
Street Journal, the U. S. News & World Report, the Congressional Record and 
from daily newspapers. Of course, I read other publications but the vast 
majority of my information comes from the mentioned four sources and from 
my knowledge of farming in growing of cotton and tobacco for 40 years and 
from my contacts in the business world. It is only natural that you members 
of the Senate and the Congress, with your very great and many responsibilities, 
would not be as well informed on some aspects of the agricultural situation 
as are some who have devoted all their time to them during their whole lives. 
And, I feel that is the very reason you are here today. 

To remedy any situation, we must first look into the cause of it and then act 
accordingly. First, I want to lay most of the blame for the present plight of 
the farmer on the Congress of the United States. For a truth, that is where 
most of it belongs, as it has been the laws passed by the Congress and the rates 
and regulations given force by agencies established by Congress that has caused 
prosperity to reign everywhere except on the farm. By acts you have fixed 
the minimum wages far above that which any farmer can pay at present or 
prospective prices of the farmers’ products; you have raised the income of every 
member of our defense forces, to name the Army, Air Force, Navy, Coast Guard, 
and the Marines; you have raised the pay of every postal employee and of 
every civil service employee, and in fact, you have raised the pay of every 
employee of our Government, some to the great jump of 50 percent at one time 
as you did for the Federal judges and all others in the Department of Justice. 
Your instrumentalities created by Congress, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission have all served to impose on American people the highest 
rates in all our history, rates which were undreamed of until a few years ago. 
As an illustration, when the railroads went before the Commission they were 
blessed with a “temporary” raise in rates which gives them $900 million per 
year and it has been extended yearly until week before last, when they made 
it permanent. We could go on thusly for hours, but time will not permit it, but 
let me mention one of your great benevolences to you and see the results. Gen- 
eral Motors enjoyed your tax relief legislation to the extent of $236 million 
per year and so following the $584 million per year profits, unprecedented profits 
in all history, they are this year claiming for the first three-quarters a rate of 
profits of $1,200 million and they are now coming out in their appreciation, and 
raising the price of every car which they produce. How, in the name of God, 
can farmers compete with an all-time high in prices in everything produced 
by industry and by commerce and by Government acts and regulations, which 
prices are from 25 to 100 percent higher than they were 5 years ago, while our 
prices are 34 percent lower. While on the subject of General Motors I pur- 
chased a Buick Roadmaster in 1951 for $3,124.26 while cotton was bringing 
15.59 cents and seed brought $25 per bale above ginning and, today, with cotton 
bringing from 28.75 cents to 33.50 cents on the New York Exchange and my 
seed lacking $3 of paying for ginning, we find the Buick Roadmaster priced at 
$4,200 plus and every other car, truck, tractor, farm implements, household 
appliances and furnishings up accordingly. Everything for everybody up, up, 
and up, month after month, year after year except for the farmer who has 
been in reverse for so long that we are today flat on our bellies and you know 
and God knows that we can’t stand it much longer. 

Let us be realistic, gentlemen of the committee, and if you do, one thing that 
Iam now going to call to your attention should serve to move you to help the 
cotton farmers in our unprecedented distress. In 1932 and 1933, the Federal 
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budget or appropriation amounted to $4 billion and the public debt we owed 
amounted to $20 billion and cotton was 6 cents per pound. Today and for 
several years our, or your appropriations, have been approximately $70 billion 
and the national debt is near $300 billion and cotton is quoted on the New York 
Exchange at from 28.75 to 33.50 cents. So, we find that cotton prices are about 
5 times as high as 1933 while appropriations are 17 times as high and our na- 
tional debt is 15 times as high as they were in 1933, a very grevious time for 
all of us. For a truth, gentlemen, it does not take Solomon, neither does it 
take a financial wizard to sense the greatest danger which lies in such situa- 
tions. And while we farmers are going fast into bankruptcy we, with everyone 
else, are being taxed beyond all reason to give away to peoples overseas from 
$10 billion down to $4% billion annually. And, yet, old Ezra T. Benson tells us 
that the way to help us to get on our feet is to cut support rates from 90 percent 
to 75 percent of parity and to think you gentlemen followed him in it all. It 
seems almost unbelievable to me. And, the way he brought it all about seems 
to me to be the most dastardly action in all our governmental history. He, 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, which Department was formed with 
the first and foremost aim being to help the agriculture classes of America, set 
out in every possible way by misleading newspaper articles and speeches made 
all over our country to mislead the American people, and especially the con 
sumers of farmers’ products, into believing that they were being robbed and 
that the Government was going bankrupt in their efforts to help the farmers 
get a living out of the soil. Everyone of you, regardless to which political party 
you belong, know that he put out the impression that the Government had lost 
about $20 billion in supporting the price of agriculture products thereby under 
mining the opinion of the people in the wisdom of the Congress in helping the 
farmers. But when he was put on his oath before your committee, where the 
perjury law would get him, he admitted that the losses sustained during 20 
years amounted to $1,100 million, or only $55 million a year. 

Now, $55 million per year, when you were appropriating $70 billion per 
year, $10 billion of that being given to people overseas will serve to relieve 
us farmers from the charges of bankrupting our Government. And, with old 
bozra and his like coaching, you gentlemen got right into the game. The first 
thing you did to help us was to hunt up a little more ungodly formula for fig- 
uring “parity” on farm commodities and one of the results was to take a cent 
or two off of the parity price for cotton. God help you to open your eyes and 
your hearts and strengthen your spines to the realization that the formula that 
went back to the first of this century was most unfair to us. The period from 
1909 to 1914, so-called a favorable period for the farmers, was the same period 
in which I, who lived on a farm, formed my opinion that I didn’t want to follow 
agriculture as a business as I had observed that most everyone else in the land 
seemed to have more gainful occupations and I had made my mind up to go 
to Harvard and study law. But having contracted tuberculosis, the leading 
doctors in the land advised me not to do any office work but, instead to live out 
in the open on a farm. That is the only reason I am here today. Suffice it 
to say that any man who believes that 34 or 35 cents per pound for cotton give 
farmers of today “a just share of the national income,” as President Eisenhower 
spoke of on the statehouse steps just over the street out there in September 
1952, before 60,000 South Carolinians, in these days of high prices, has to be 
classed as ignorant of the subject or of impure heart and as no friend to the 
farmer. 

Again referring to the President’s speech over there in 1952, I do not pre 
tend to know what the candidate for the Presidency said in Minnesota or in 
the Dakota speeches as I only read about them, but these are his words to us 
that September afternoon as to his attitude on the farm situation. Now, 
listen, gentlemen, to his exact words: “There are no ifs, ands, or buts about 
it. I stand for 90 percent of parity support for our farmers and more too, if 
necessary, to give them their just share of our national income.” Now, the 
all-time sad experience of my lifetime, with the one exception of our sending 
our boys to bleed and die in Korea without sending the might of the American 
flag with them, is the fact that a man who had gained the confidence of the 
American people, and more, the love of them, to the extent that he was given 
their overwhelming endorsement for leadership, and the good man that we all 
know him to be (there is no doubt in that fact) should be so misled by such a 
little thing as Ezra to go to the length of sending myst everybody in the Depart- 
ment down to Congress to work against 90 percent support for our farmers 
and have them to inform Congress that he would veto 90 percent parity support 
prices. 
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Gentlemen, everyone of you know full well that a man who would pull the 
¢2 million cheese deal has no business in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States and our beloved President should have had the intestinal fortitude 
to have asked for his resignation on the first inkling of the news of that deal. 
The distance from dishonorable government to no government is not very great. 
I would never have dreamed that Eisenhower would have kept Secretary Benson 
after that deal. 

Gentlemen, we cotton and tobacco farmers have always overwhelmingly, about 
9 to 1 in most cases, and in some very much great percentage, voted for any 
control that the Department has suggested. For a truth, 1 acre with profits is 
better than 10, a hundred or a thousand with losses. And, we know that you 
cannot support prices with uncontrolled supplies or production. But, you must 
remember that farmers do not have the power to have a fixed yield, or output, 
as do the manufacturers of steel, iron, coal, oil textiles, and the like, as our 
production depends mostly on the will and pleasure of our common God who 
doeth all things well. And, we would be little and puny men indeed to think 
of 10 million bales of cotton as a curse instead of the great blessing that they 
are 

Gentlemen, if the old arch double-crosser of history, Molotov, did not open the 
eyes and the minds of the President, the Secretary of State, and the Congress of 
the United States this last week, all that I can say is that you have not eyes 
to see. He did away with that smile, and to think of all the hopeful world leaning 
on a smile of that old hypocrite and trusting any good from Soviet Russia. 
He took off the smile and informed everybody that the freedom-loving people 
everywhere had better heap up surpluses of cotton, foods, guns, cannons, shells, 
military forces, A-bombs, H-bombs, radar and everything clse that we might 
use if we have any hopes of remaining free from their domination. Not one 
spoken word at Geneva indicates that they have any idea of freeing one soul 
that they have enslaved, and, on the other hand, every act and scene over on 
their side proves their aim is more enslavement of other people and we seem to 
be their chief target. God help you all in high authority to see their aims. 

Ten million bales of cotton at 30 cents a pound about the present price on the 
exchange would amount to about $1% billion. Gentlemen, cotton is real wealth, 
not like money, the medium of exchange, but a product that this amount of 10 
million bales would turn into 10 or 12 billions of dollars in the commerce and 
industry of the United States annually. Instead of taking such little and short- 
sighted views of our farmers’ production, let us all this night thank our 
Heavenly King that He has been good enough to see that we have food and 
fiber in abundance to feed our stomachs and clothe our backs. And, then, let’s 
set about, in spite of Ezra and Ike, to see that the men who feed and clothe us 
shall not go unrewarded for their successful labors that give us good assurances 
for the coming year at least. 

Now, how can we do for our farmers? We can determine what a fair parity 
price is by taking into consideration all the things the farmers have to buy, 
including labor at a cost equal, or more nearly so at least to what most all other 
(mericans are earning in gainful employment in the commerce and industries of 
our country and let’s look and see what the Government employees, teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, doctors, the labor union members, the railroads, the mines, 
and factories, and all the men of all our commerce and industries getting paid, 
and meet them with a fair parity figure. And, then, let’s see that the cotton 
mills of America give them that fair price for their cotton. You have told them 
all that they had to go down in their pockets and pay a living price for labor 
through minimum wage law and, in God’s name, where is the difference in that 
and setting a prescribed price for us? And, then hold us to the American demand 
for cotton or, if not, at least set up a two-price system. We Americans cannot 
compete with Hindus and the like in producing anything on earth. I have in my 
hand a clipping in the papers during the last 30 days written from Bombay, 
india, saying that the women over there work for 15 cents a day, not an hour 
mind you, 15 cents a day, and the men are paid the big sum of 20 cents per day. 
How can any man or set of men find a way for farmers living in the land where 
everybody, or least the average man, reecives $1 per hour or more, to compete 
in price with those who are paid 15 or 20 cents a day? The mills would noi 
mind one bit where you set the price of cotton if they only knew that you would 
not set a lesser price on it during the next month or two. They don’t want you 
to set it high today and then, let it drop where a competitor can underbuy them 
the next day or the next month. They too cannot possibly compete with Hindn. 
Chinese, or Japanese labor anymore than we farmers can. We cannot enjoy the 
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highest living standards the world has ever seen and sell in competition with 
underpaid, underfed, and underclothed people of other lands. 

I know that I have taken too much of your valuable time. But, I just must 
eall to your most earnest attention to one of the greatest obstacles or handicaps 
in the way of the farmers of America dnd that is the operation of cotton and 
grain exchanges. While I am unfamiliar with the grain exchanges but, through 
observation and experience I have learned of some very unfair rules and regu- 
lations that govern the sale and delivery on the New York Exchange. There is 
daily trading on New York Cotton Exchange from seventy-five to two hundred 
thousand bales per day, usually about 150,000 bales per day. If you buy a con- 
tract of 100 bales of cotton, say for this December delivery, there will come at 
about November 23 or 24 (first notice day), that is the day that the seller has 
to start with, and will last for 20 days. Now, while the seller has 20 days to 
give you notice that he desires to deliver the purchased 100 bales of cotton, 
he can select any time any day during the 20-day period to give you notice of 
delivery. Now, how long does the buyer have to tell him whether he wants him 
to deliver the cotton or sell back on the exchange? He has 20 minutes at the 
most. Think about it, gentlemen, 20 days for the seller and 20 minutes for the 
purchaser of the contract. But, that is not all; the seller can deliver cotton at 
any one of about a dozen points in the United States. Say a buyer lives in Colum- 
bia here and would like to have his cotton delivered here in Columbia, the seller 
can deliver it in Houston or Dallas, Tex., a point from which it would cost you 
from $7 to $10 per bale to get it to your desired location. And, further still, he 
can and does deliver a class of cotton unwanted by the spinning industry. So, 
you see, there is no way on earth for the exchange seller to help the farmers, 
but, instead, they forever practice trading in such a way as to hinder the farmer 
from getting a fair price. In proof of this, I have been most reliably informed 
that not one contract bought on the exchange has ever been delivered during 
all the trading that has been carried on in one of the leading broker houses 
operating on the exchange because of the above facts which hinder a buyer from 
taking delivery of the contract. And, for further proof that the seller does 
not anticipate any delivery of cotton bought on the exchange, there are today 
less than 7,000 bales, mind you only 7,000 bales of cotton, certified for delivery 
on contract. If that is not conclusive proof that the New York Exchange is 
run, if not exclusively so, for gambling, it is nearly so run. And, too, it can’t 
work but one way as far as the effect on the price of cotton, as they sell from 
50 to 60 million bales annually. 

Now, Honorable Senators of the United States, in whom all of us have put 
our trust and in whom rest great and tragic responsibilities, do for us, the men 
who clothe and feed you, just what you did for your own good selves when you 
fully realized that times and prices had put you in short financial supply and 
you voted yourselves increase in your Salaries in an amount from $15,000 to 
$22,500 per year, or a jump of 50 percent at one time. Remember, gentlemen, 
you increased your income, or pay at least 50 percent while that of the farmers 
has been decreased 35 percent, for the cotton farmers at least. If you are good 
enough, fair enough, and strong enough to do for the lowest paid people in 
America the same percentage way you were able to do for yourselves, why, no 
one can find fault with you. However, if the speaker did not have the same 
courage to do for the men who are flat and who furnish us with the prime neces- 
sities of life that he had done for himself, he would not feel worthy to kiss an 
innocent baby boy or daughter or a true and pure wife goodnight, nor worthy 
to meet our loving Lord the last day. 

My last say is that God will help you be men enough to act in such manner as 
to save our American way of life. For, on you and you alone rests the future 
of our country, as “a chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” and our pros- 
perity cannot endure half in unprecedented prosperity and half in dire poverty, 
and while we farmers are now flat on our bellies, God in his own way and wisdom 
will puil you others flat unless you are wise enough and strong enough to lift 
us up. 


The CuatrmAn. Colonel Manning? 
Give your name in full please. 
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STATEMENT OF W. M. MANNING, SUPERINTENDENT, STATE 
PENITENTIARY, COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


Mr. Mannina. I am W. M. Manning of Columbia, formerly of 
Sumter, S. C. I farm in Sumter County. I lived there until I went 
to the war. I am now superintendent of the State penitentiary here 
in Columbia. 

In that connection, sir, I would like to digress from my brief long 
enough to express the hope that the Congress will permit penitentiar les 
to be added to charitable institutions and hospitals for the purpose 
of getting perishable and sur plus ; goods. 

One other thing I would like to say is I hope that some steps will 
be taken to prevent the Department from selling grain and other 
farm produce just at the time when we are h: irvesting our crops and 
crops and finding difficulty in getting a price. 

Last June there came out just while we were harvesting our oats, 
came out offers from Dallas of several hundred thousand bushels of 
oats to be bid on from the surplus. It was thoughtless and stupid, 
I thought, and I told them so. 

Senator Jonnsron. I called attention to the same thing in regard to 
cotton. They were about to dump it right at the time we started 
gathering. 

Mr. Mannino. That is their favorite time for selling. 

I have here reference to one amendment that I would like to suggest 
for the Agricultural Act as amended. It has to do with section "344 
(M) (2). I believe that was your amendment to permit a man to give 
up his allotment and retain—— 

Senator JonHnston. Transfer within the county and if the county 
didn’t use it, transfer it to the State. 

Mr. Manninc. I thought it was a fine amendment with one excep- 
tion. There is one clause I would like to see deleted and I think I will 
take this opportunity of offering it to you. 

The clause reads: 

Except that this shall not operate to make the farm from which the allotment 
was transferred eligible for an allotment as having cotton planted thereon during 
the 3-year base period. 

In other words I went into town and released my allotment with 
the feeling I would be safe on it if I wanted it back the next year. 
I did that both years, 3 years I think it was, and didn’t « ‘atch this 
clause. Therefore, I did not bother to plant a tenth of an acre which 
would have been sufficient to safeguard my allotment. I didn’t think 
about that. My allotment is gone. There is nothing you can do now 
to help me. But I believe that that militates against small farmers, 
mostly, who aren’t as alert as the larger business men are. I don’t 
see that it would do any damage because the planting of a tenth of 
an acre doesn’t prove a man is interested in cotton. It doesn’t make 
it certain that he will want to retain that allotment. 

I didn’t have but 22 acres on allotment. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence much tome. I did have this year a neighbor with 8 children that 

wanted to sharecrop that 20 acres and I was going to let him and I 
Ww o to make my arrangements and found I didn’t have any allotment 
at a 
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There is another point about that that I would like to emphasize. 
An allotment of cotton increases the value of your land, makes it more 
available. Now it can easily happen as it did in my case that a man 
as he begins to approach his retirement age and his son’s have all gone 
to other sections of the country and other professions, he has no mem- 
ber of the family that will want to continue his farm, he begins to 
think about selling that farm. I began this spring to see if I could 
sell a part of mine. I found there was no demand for it because I 
had no allotment of cotton. 

In other words, my land depreciated in value from an innocent mis- 
take. I don’t think Congress intends that. I would like to recom- 
ment that that provision be deleted from the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. W. M. Manning’s prepared statement follows :) 


1. I respectfully recommend that the following restriction clause be deleted 
therefrom: “except that this shall not operate to make the farm from which the 
allotment was transferred eligible for an allotment as having cotton planted 
thereon during the 3-year base period :”. 

2. Reasons: The basic purposes of the Agricultural Act as amended are two- 
fold: (1) To allow for a reducation of cotton acreage when conditions demand 
such reduction; and (2) to provide an orderly method of alloting the acreage 
to farms where such allotment is needed. There is no question but that the 
act serves the first purpose. Nor is there any question but that paragraph (2) 
of section 344, subsection (M), substantially serves the second purpose. 

However, the clause in paragraph (2) which it is desired to delete merely 
complicates the procedure. It does not require that a certain proportion of the 
allotment must be planted, fertilized, cultivated, and harvested. It merely 
requires that cotton must be planted at sometime during the 3-year period. 

Under that requirement, a farmer with an allotment of 1 acre, or 10, or 20, or 
1,000 acres, need only plant once in 3 years one-tenth of an acre to maintain his 
allotment. Can that seriously be thought to indicate a need for an allotment on 
that farm. When the farmer with an allotment takes the trouble to go to the 
county seat and sign a voluntary release, does not that indicate his desire to re- 
tain his allotment as an asset of his farm? Why then require the additional 
and useless gesture of planting a little patch? 

A further and more cogent reason for this deletion is the effect of a loss of 
allotment on the value of property. When the allotment is lost through an 
inadvertent failure to comply with this unreasonably burdensome provision, 
it is a long uphill struggle to reestablish that allotment. Yet it is important 
to the value of the property that there be a reasonable allotment. 

Take the case of a farmer approaching the age of retirement, whose sons are 
in other professions or in other sections of the country. As retirement ap- 
proaches he begins to plan the sale of his property. For some years, because 
of scarcity of labor or other causes, he has devoted his farm to other crops, has 
planted no cotton, and now finds that he has no cotton allotment. Has he been 
blameworthy? Has he hurt the cotton industry by failing to plant cotton? He 
has not. Then why arbitrarily deprive him of an asset of his farm? As a 
result of the loss of his allotment he finds it more difficult, if not impossible. to 
sell his farm even at a reduced price. 


Mr. Houston Mannrne. I want to say I oppose planting any acre 
of land diverted for control and supported crop into any other crop 
in the land that is being controlled or supported. I wanted to put 
that in the record. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Taylor, please. Give your name in full and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF EARLE R. TAYLOR, GREER, S. C. 


Mr. Tayzor. I am Earle R. Taylor. I am a peach grower in Greer, 
S. C. I am 56 years old. I own 640 acres and rent approximately 
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900 acres. I have about 250 acres in peaches and 150 head of cattle 
and my cotton allotment was 15 acres. 

Gentlemen, I wanted it understood I am speaking for no one but 
myself. I represent, I might say I am president of the South Caro- 
lina Peach Council, also chairman of the fruit and vegetable commit- 
tee for the Farm Bureau and I am also on the agricultural marketing 
commission for South Carolina but I want it understood I am speak- 
ing only for myself. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Taytor. In my estimation the No. 1 problem of our peach in- 
dustry and vegetable industry is in the field of marketing. When I 
sav that I mean the big terminal markets, especially New York City. 
I understand there is a bill in the House, not affecting New York 
but affecting any of the markets. This big terminal market in New 
York City controls the markets of our fruit and vegetables of this 
country. It is just like you might say your political saying, “How 
eoes Maine so goes the Nation.” That is absolutely more true in our 
vegetable and fruit industry. The market today in New York City 
is used on us in an f. o. b. price back in Spartanburg and Greenville 
Counties when we are selling peaches. If the market breaks in New 
York it breaks where we are. And you know that is not right. 

The CuHarrman. How would you remedy that? What would you 
want us to do? 

Mr. Taytor. The thing I want you to do is straighten out that 
mess in New York. 

The CHarrman. But how? You can’t force them to buy your 
peaches. 

Mr. Taytor. You can at least bring enough pressure from Wash- 
ington to bear to where it can be moved out and put in a place where 
we can cut down the handling cost of our vegetables that go in there. 
[f you pull a truckload of peaches in there, my truckloads of peaches 
in there, say I pull them in there they meet me and I have to put a 
driver on and I have to pay those high handling costs and it is 
the most dilapidated market in the world. It dates back to the horse 
and buggy days. For any further information on that I would like 
to refer you to Mr. Crow in Washington. He can give you—— 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Crow is in the Division of Marketing. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. It is just one of our big troubles. 

The CuHatrman. I am wondering how we can handle that legis- 
latively. 

Mr. Taytor. We here in South Carolina had a problem here in 
Columbia of a market here. We suggested that the State take the 
thing over, which they did, and moved it out of the city of Columbia 
and it is self-supporting, it is not costing the State of South Carolina 
one cent and it is paying its bonds before they come due. If the same 
thing can be worked in New York, we realize it would be a larger scale. 

The Crarman. Is that not a local matter over which Congress 
has no control ? 

Mr. Taytor. That of course would be, but the point we are trying 
to bring to you is that that thing should be a national matter because 
it represents your State and my State. 

The CHatrman. I understand. 

Mr. Taytor. And affects the price of all of our fruit and vegetables. 

The Cuarrman. You see, there are certain areas in which the Fed- 
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eral Government can’t take part. You corrected the evil, that you 
say is an evil, here in South Carolina by means of a State law. It 
appears that this is really a State matter and not a Federal matter. 

Mr. Tayior. Well, just the pressure that you folks could bring on 
in Washington would, I think, be instrumental in bringing this about. 

The Cuatrman. What kind of pressure could we bring? 

Mr. Taytor. You could at least condemn it and keep Congress con- 
demning it until we get something done about it. 

The CHairman. You mean by resoluting against it ? 

Mr. Taytor. Absolutely, or anything else. 

Then I think in the peach business I would just like to recommend 
that the use of the United States grade 1 be restricted to products 
that have actually been inspected. 

Our growers and some of our people that handle these peaches that 
come in from other States—none of our local handlers that live here 
do this thing—but they come in here and they will misuse that “U.S. 1” 
stamp. They stamp fruit that hasn’t been inspected. 

The Cuarman. You can put somebody—— 

Mr. Taytor. What we want to recommend to you boys in Wash- 
ington is that under the United States grade they be required to have 
a certificate showing that they have actually been inspected if they 
use that United States 1 grade stamp on the basket. 

The Cuarrman. If they use that “U.S. 1” stamp without inspection 
they can be sent to jail for it. Why don’t you make charges against 
those you know who do it and put. a few back of the bars? You would 
stop it. 

Mr. Tayxor. I think if you investigate that you will find that it is 
not true. 

The Cuarrman. This can’t be done? It is misrepresentation and 
under your local laws you could have it done here but if somebody puts 
a stamp on an article that is supposed to be U.’S. 1 and it isn’t, that is 
a violation of your criminal law and certainly that could be handled 
locally. 

Mr. Taytor. Since it is United States it would have to be handled, 
it is shipped out of the State, would have to come under the Federal 
regulations. 

Mr. Stanton. We amended that law this year. 

The CHarrman. Let me read it. I remember something we did 
there. 

Senator Jounston. We made it a criminal act this year, I believe. 

Mr. Taytor. It is something new. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure there was some correction made. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Taytor. Right along that same line, just what—this has come 
up in the last year. 

The CuatrMan. This law has penalties for forgery and other viola- 
tions in connection with inspection of agricultural commodities. That 
has been corrected. I hope it works. 

Mr. Taytor. I do, too. 

Senator Jonnston. You haven’t had occasion because we didn’t 
grow peaches this year. 

The CrramrMan. Next time you might get that corrected. I know 
we had difficulty that way but yet even under our present law if you 
could catch him in the act of certifying to something that isn’t true, 
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you could get him on some other criminal violations. This, as I said, 
applies to agricultural commodities so that I believe you are pretty 
well protected now. 

Mr. Taytor. Since hydrocooling and stericooling peaches has be- 
come a necessity in order to assure safe transportation and marketing 
of more mature peaches and vegetables and also since the large ma- 
jority of better growers are making use of these facilities I would 
like to recommend that the inspection certificate service be more lenient 
on their rules affecting maturity and thereby allowing growers to 
harvest peaches in a riper stage than in the past. Also that the in- 
spection service be required to take a sufficient number of temperature 
readings after the hydrocooling process and that these readings be 
placed on the certificate. It has been called to our attention that a 
number of packing sheds are speeding up hydrocooling to such an 
extent that the value of this process is being destroyed and the above 
regulations would prevent this abuse and protect the conscientious 
grower who is using this process properly. That is being done. This 
is what we want done. We want those readings taken and put on 
the certificate. 

The CHamman. That could be done administratively. We will 
look into it. 

(The following information was obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture :) 

Inspections in large peach areas like South Carolina and North Carolina are 
voluntary while those in such sections as Georgia, Colorado, and California are 
required under the provisions of the marketing agreement and order. 

Peaches to meet U. S. No. 1 grade must be mature but there is nothing to 
prevent a grower or shipper from packing them more mature than at present. 
Also under marketing orders the minimum is provided but there is nothing to 
prevent packing and shipping of more mature fruit. Stericooling and hydro- 
cooling are common in many peach-shipping areas. If fruit is properly hydro- 
cooled it may be left on the trees 2 or 3 days longer and thus mature better than 
fruit which is not hydocooled. The inspection service encourages the use of 
hydrocooling and the shipping of more mature fruit when such cooling is used. 

When peaches are hydrocooled the packages are normally so marked. When 
growers and shippers are willing, the inspection service obtains and records 
the temperature of hydrocooled fruit and places the temperatures on the cer- 
tificate. It is impracticable to place such temperatures on the label on the 
individual packages, as the temperature information is normally not availabie 
until the fruit in a particular trucklot or carlot is all packed and loaded iato 
the truck or car. 

Mr.Taytor. We of course are interested in this trip lease. We cer- 
tainly want that bill and that bill as you know isup. We want that to 
go through and since farmers are already penalized by the way of 
cheaper prices for their products and higher costs for articles used 
for producing we urge that Congress continue the exemption of the 
provision of minimum wage and hour law for agricultural workers. 

The CHarman. That is coming before us this session. 

Mr. Tayzor. All right. Here is one other thing: We recommend 
to Congress the change in the law to provide that no farmworker who 
is employed for less than 60 days in a calendar year in agricultural 
work shall be subject to the provision of the Social Security Act. 

The CuarrmMan. You are getting out of our sphere now. We don’t 
have jurisdiction over that. That is in another committee. All we 
do on that is vote. I am sorry. Anything else? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. I would like to go on record as favoring the 
sound soil fertility bank plan as a supplement to but not as substitute 
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for the present allotment and marketing quotas and support price 
program. 

The Cuatmrman. We have a lot of evidence supporting your view, 
sir. 

Mr. Taytor. There is one other thing that Senator Thurmond 
knows and Senator Johnston too, that we have been working on this 
crop insurance. You know the peach growers this year in Georgia, 
in North Carolina, all these Southern States had a complete failure. 
Now we have been to Washington and we have had several trips 
around working on this crop insurance, this freeze crop insurance, 
an insurance that would take care of the crop through freeze damage 
and all that is similar to what they have in Florida. They have ‘it 
in operation in some of the counties of Florida. We ask that there 
be funds set up sufficient to take care of 

The CHarrMAN. Experiments with that? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is all we can do, you know. 

Mr. Tayior. We are not asking for a handout. We want it set 
up so it won’t cost the Government a dime and will be self-supporting. 

The CuatrMaNn. It would be an easy matter I presume to get your 
peach crops insured if you would get all the farmers to join ‘but that 
is something you can’t do. That has been the trouble as you remem- 
ber with our cotton program and various other programs in that we 
couldn’t get all of the farmers in a particular area to take out insur- 
ance. That seems to be the difficulty we are meeting with in respect 
to our insurance program. But study is being made of that to try to 
devise some way by which we might be able to entice them some way or 
another to take out insurance. 

Mr. Taytor. Senator, on these diverted acres I have been a peach 
grower all my life and when this cotton program came up—— 

The CuamrMan. You don’t want them to plant those diverted acres 
to peaches ? 

Mr. Taytor. They are doing it now. Gentlemen, there is no fair- 
ness in that, and I don’t know how you will work it out. 

The Cratrman. I am inclined to agree with you. I believe it is a 
problem that needs serious attention. 

Mr. Taytor. Absolutely. 

The CrarrMan. It doesn’t look fair. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williamson, please. Give your full name and occupation. 





STATEMENT OF B. F. WILLIAMSON, DARLINGTON, S. C. 


Mr. Wiiu1amson. I am B. F. Williamson, farmer in Darlington 
County, farming being my sole occupation. 

I farmed since 1924. A good deal of the ground has been covered 
and I know you haven’t too smuch time. 

The CratrMan. It is not a question of time, but we have until 5 
o'clock. We are going to hear everybody here if we have to stay later, 
and move to another room. I thought I would tell you of the notice 
I got a while ago. 

Mr. Witirmason. On the subject of a long-range farm program, J 
believe that we are entitled to 90 percent of price support where we 
effectively control production. I would like to have my income from 
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farming come from the market place rather than through subsidy 
payments. j iy 

The Cuarrman. I would, too. You write a prescription for that, 
if you will. 

Mr. Wiu1aMson. My prescription is price supports. 

The Cuarrman. We have had that a long time, and they say it 
won’t work. We may have trouble reinstituting 90 percent as you 
propose. “Yung 

Mr. Witu1amson. I think it works where it is done with the right 
spirit, with the right backing. I think you all have given some excel- 
lent laws for price-support programs and in some instances they 
worked well and in some the purpose has been defeated. 

On cotton, much of the ground has been covered. One thing that 
hasn’t been mentioned that I like and I think South Carolina farmers 
want is a continuous acreage-control program. Even in the years 
when we are short on supply and can grow all we want, we still want 
to grow that within the program. That way we will keep our history 
and know where we stand on it. 

The Cuarrman. Of course we have to conform to the law for that. 
The law provides that controls can be imposed where the amount on 
hand is more than 30 percent above normal supply. The supply is 
described as what we can consumed domestically and what we can 
export. That isin the law. You can’t make it work unless those con- 
ditions are met. 

Mr. Wiur1amson. I thought that the law might be amended. 

The CuarrmMan. You have to give a little leeway there. When 
your supply gets too low I don’t know what could happen, but there 
has been a suggestion made and I think discussed before the committee 
that instead of making it 30 percent we might reduce it to 20 percent, 
but I am glad to have your view there, and that is under considera- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. I think what he has reference to is when we are 
not under acreage allotments, some areas plant more than they other- 
wise would. Thus, like in the West, a lot of the acreage came in when 
we had no controls. 

The CuHarrMan. You cannot stop it. 

Senator Jounston. He is recommending that we do something to 
stop them from coming in wholesale. 

The CHatrman. I wish we had the votes to do it. We would have 
done it a long time ago. We don’t have the votes. 

Mr. Wit11amson. My principal crop is flue-cured tobacco. It is the 
best example of growers’ wishes being accurately expressed and put 
into the law of any farm program. It isn’t that we tobacco growers 
think we are that smart. I think we have one very important factor 
that is often overlooked. That is that we are all in a comparatively 
small area. Any time we have a problem we can meet in Raleigh or 
somewhere and talk it over and the fact that we know each other 
in the program, we trust each other, and we can really work together 
to get a program. 

The CHatrman. That is because you are fewer and the tobacco crop 
covers a lesser area. 

Mr. Wri11amson. I think we have a remarkable geographical ad- 
vantage. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 
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Mr. WituiAmson. I am not critical of some of the other folks that 
they can’t get together. It would be fine if they could get together. 
They would have as successful a program. 

Senator Jounston. You have a close-knit organization, county by 
county, and it happens to be in a small territory of the States. 

Mr. Wiiu1amson. Yes. From the southern part of Georgia to the 
northern part of the tobacco, flue-cured tobacco, area is not too far 
apart that the growers can’t all know about the problems and try to 
get an answer. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Wirxr1aMson. On the subject of tobacco, it is very probable that 
you are going to be asked to pass some legislation at this next session 
of Congress, as you know the quota for 1956 planting was set in June 
of this past year. At that time the estimated yield for this crop, which 
is based on the past 5 years, was 1,280 pounds per acre. Due to re- 
markably good seasons, new varieties, and improved cultural methods, 
we produced a crop of 1,500 pounds per acre. 

Senator Jomnsron. Let me ask you one question there: This to- 
bacco, this Coker variety, 139, are you sure you are going to be able 
to sell it? I am asking that question now because I don’t want that 
grown next year and come to me and say they can’t sell it and want 
me to do something about it. Are you going to be able to sell it? 

Mr. Wriu1AMson. I will give you my opinion. 

Senator Jonnston. That is not the Government. You are the 


grower. 
Mr. Wiiu1amson. This year, any year, there is a pretty definite 
amount of tobacco that can be used by the trade, about 800 million 


pounds used for cigarettes and about 400 million pounds for export 
and there is a market for that much tobacco. This year we grew 1,540 
million pounds, 250 to 270 million pounds with no place for it. This 
new variety, in my opinion, produced the kind of tobacco I have been 
trying to grow all my life. It is what we considered a good-quality 
tobacco. 

Under the support-price program it is a higher-priced tobacco. 
The tobacco companies in buying your tobacco for cigarettes, that is 
all they want it for, if it is good enough to go in there, it is good 
enough for them. They can use a certain part of low-grade tobacco, 
a certain part of medium and certain part of high grade and get their 
blend. This year we had a tremendous oversupply in the high-grade 
tobacco. 

The CrarrMan. Due to the weather. 

Mr. Witi1,mson. Due to the weather and variety. I would say due 
to weather. Every variety made a lot of high-grade tobacco. I think 
that that is primarily what we are hearing so much about. That there 
is a lot of this 139 tobacco being held by the Stabilization Corporation 
because it was in those high grades. The companies don’t need all of 
their pounds in the highest grade tobacco. Have I said that under- 
standably, sir? 

Senator Jounston. The only thing I want to know is, are you go- 
ing to get these companies to take it? 

Mr. Wiu1amson. The companies, in my opinion, are going to take 
it. They are buying it now, but they are not buying all of it. It is by 
grade, it is high, the X-3-L and C-4-L, and those high grades that 
they are not buying. It isn’t varieties they are not buying. 
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Senator JounsTon. One of the witnesses said something about how 
it deteriorates and something made it so that the companies didn’t 
want it. 

Mr. Wiitiamson. That is the first I had heard of it, sir, that it is 
deteriorating. 

Senator Jounston. I had heard of it 2 or 3 times; I have had peo- 
ple writing to me with the problem. 1. w seas my people in South 
( ‘arolina growing tobacco they can sell and have no question about. 
If there is a question about it we will get in trouble. 

The Cuamman. What I understand from the witness, the tobac- 
co grown is too good. It strikes me the companies ought to invite 
good tobacco and make better ¢ igarettes. 
~ Mr. Wuiamson. They have learned, after all, a cigarette is just 
good if a smoker likes it and we have been trained to like the cigar- 
ettes made out of part low, part medium, and part high. 

Senator Jounston. From all the reports, do you not think it would 
be well to have the companies give us their opinion on it and let us 
know what their opinion on it is so we will know what to advise 
you tobacco growers! I don’t want to do something that might get 
you in some trouble. 
~ Mr. Wittramson. One further comment on that variety. 

The CHarrMan. Are you suggesting any legislation for tobacco ? 

Mr. Wiiu1amson. Yes, sir; I am going to suggest some. 

The CrarrmMan. Let’s have it. 

Mr. Witi1amson. He asked about the variety. May I finish clear- 
ing that up? 

The CHarMan, Yes. 

Mr. Wir1Amson. Senator Johnston, we in our area, and you, have 
heard this year the companies didn’t like 139. I am sure we all heard 
it. 

Senator JonHnstron. Yes. 

Mr. Witi1amson. There are two criticisms of it. One is that it 
didn’t have the aroma. The other criticism was that they didn’t 
know what its keeping qualities were. It is a new variety and, Sen- 
ator. tobacco is kept, some of it, 214 years before it is used. None of 
that is proven, it is a matter of spec ulation. 

Senator JounstTon. Haven’t had time? 

Mr. Wutartamson. That is right. The feeling of the tobacco peo- 
ple is tobacco variety is all right. Any variety of tobacco should not 
be planted throughout the whole area a hundred percent. The com- 
panies in that event wouldn’t have the choice of blending of flavors. 

Senator Jounston. They have to mix it up? 

Mr. Wiii1amson. Yes; they need to mix it. What percentage is 
safe to have in one variety I don’t know. 

The Cuarman. Who will decide? 

Mr. Wiii1amson. Nobody. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you folks were working hand in hand 
with the tobacco people. 

Mr. Witxtramson. We can probably get a recommendation on it. 
On the subject of legislation due to the high yields this year—I will 
drop back. The national quota on tobacco was set in June for the 
1956 planting. The quota when allotted to farms amounts to 12 per- 
cent reduction in acreage for 1956. That national quota was based 
on the expectation that the 1955 crop would produce 1,275 million 
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pounds of tobacco. Actually the 1955 crop produced one-thousand- 
five-hundred-forty-odd-million pounds of tobacco. We have 270 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco more than was used in the calculation that re- 
sulted in a 12-percent reduction. 

It is my opinion that we are going to further need to reduce tobacco 
acreage on 1956 further. We have to get our supply situation back 
in line. This isn’t mandatory to get it back in line in 1 year, but we 
need to begin on a program of reducing our surplus. We have gotten 
in an unhealthy condition of tobacco surplus. 

The Cuarrman. I thought that was the purpose of the few laws we 
passed this year. That was the argument put up for their passage. 
Won’t those laws do that? 

Mr. WitittAmson. We made in my opinion a serious mistake which 
was done by precedent and done by pressure from growers. But the 
national quota was calculated in June before the size of this crop 
was known. Had it been calculated in December the proper calcula- 
tion could have been made. Under the law, under the present law, 
these individual farm allotments cannot be reduced once they are an- 
nounced and voted on and approved. We approved a 12-percent re- 
duction. What we want is a chance to vote on a further reduction. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t see how you could do that. Congress meets 
in January and to put a law through to change that and then give you 
time to vote, you would be planting your crop. 

Mr. Wiitiamson. We will have time to do it if you 

The CHarrman. Then your program has worked well except for 
this year; has it not? 

Mr. Wixuiamson. It has worked well on the basis of helping supply 
in line with demand. 

The Cuatrman. You produced too much per acre. I do not believe 
I would worry too much if I were you about the time that the an- 
nouncement is made because you have had 1 year—your program has 
been in effect how long? 

Mr. Wiuxtamson. It has been in effect—— 

The Cuatrman. For 18 years now. 

Mr. Witi1amson. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. One in eighteen is not too bad an average. 

Mr. Witt1amson. We were getting in a bad surplus position al- 
ready. 

The Cuarrman. That is because you used too much fertilizer. You 
are planting your tobacco closer. Every farmer does that. 

Mr. Wux1Amson. We got too efficient in growing tobacco. 

Senator Jounson. This year you had an unusual year as far as 
weather conditions went and it brought you in a tremendous crop. 
That helped build it up too. 

Mr. WiiitAMson. Senator, I want to stress that point. It is im- 
portant with tobacco growers. For example on a 12-percent acreage 
reduction we voted over 95 percent for it. All we want is a chance to 
have the figures presented to us as to what we need to get in a good 
sound position and vote on it again. 

This same thing, I mean. 

The Cratrman. I am telling you that I don’t think you have any 
time to do that. Congress meets in January, and it takes quite a 
while to make the announcements and to vote again and by the time you 
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do that your crop would be ready to almost harvest, or I mean you 
would be cultivating. 

Senator JoHnsTon. Here is something else to remember. You start 
this and make this a precedent, changing right before the crop, you 
are going to find they will want to change it ‘the other way some time 
and ‘the n is when the trouble begins. 

Mr. Witaiamson. I think one thing w e learned our lesson on this 
year is not to guess on the following year’s production in June of the 
prec eding year. 

Sir, I think you understand the situation and I think if Congress is 
favor able to what is being asked that it can be done and can “be put 
through in plenty of time. It was done last year in the case of burley 
tobacco. 

The CHatrMANn. We might look into it, but I doubt that it can be 
done. We will be glad to look into it. We will try to do it if it is 
at all possible, but [ don’t see how it will be. Th: at has to go through 
the gamut of being looked into by the Department and has to be usual- 
ly O. K. by the Agriculture Department. My guess is they will say 
no, because you have : already had your vote. 

Senator JoHnston. After the bill is introduced they get a report 
back, they make a study and it comes back and that prolongs the 
matter. 

Mr. Wiit1amson. I understand it would take fast action and pretty 
complete agreement among people from the tobacco area to get it 
done. 

The CuHAatmrMAN. You would be surprised at the other areas that 
might object. You have had it nice but other areas may not have 
had the good weather you have had. 

Mr. Witu1Amson. I don’ t see how anybody could object to our cut- 
ting our production, It is not going to interfere with anybody else. 

The CHARMAN, You mean just South Carolina ? 

Mr. Wiu1amson. Just the tobacco area. They have had good 
weather. 

The CHatrMAN. How about Kentucky ? 

Mr. Witui1amson. We are not asking for Kentucky. That is in the 
burley area and they are in a different program. 

The Cuatmrman. Let us look into it. No use to ar gue about it. 

(The following information was obtained from the Department of 

Agriculture :) 


When the 1956 flue-cured quota of 1,130 million pounds was determined and 
proclaimed on July 1, 1955, by the Secretary, stocks on hand were estimated at 
2,025 million pounds but turned out to be 2,056 million pounds. Of much greater 
significance, however, the figure used as the estimated for the 1955 crop (based 
on average yields) was 1,275 million pounds whereas the November estimate is 
1,514 million pounds. The total supply of flue-cured tobacco (carryover stocks 
plus 1955 crop) is, therefore, 270 million pounds greater than was estimated 
at the time the quota was announced. 

As of July 1, 1955, there was no estimate by the Crop Reporting Board as to 
the 1955 yield, »nd the reasonable thing to do appeared to be to use the 5-year 
average yield times the 1955 farmers intentions to plant. The reason for an- 
nouncing the quota on July 1, 1955 is that grower representatives insisted on 
the announcement prior to the opening of the 1955 markets. Of the 9 referen- 
dums on flue-cured tobacco, 6 have been held in July. 

On October 18, 1955, a 15-man committee representing growers and handlers 
of flue-cured tobacco advised the Secretary that “in our opinion this emergency 
necessitates our requesting your cooperation in securing legislation which will 
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pelt a redetermination of the 1956 (flue-cured) quota in the light of existing 
conditions.” 

If such legislation is enacted it will be necessary to hold a referendum to 
determine whether the redetermination of the flue-cured quota is acceptable to 
the growers. The referendum should be held prior to planting time. While 
weather conditions are an influencing factor, planting usually begins about 
March 1 in Georgia and Florida areas. The referendum can be held in about 
30 days following enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. Witii1amson. Thank you. 

A point that is being discussed some, getting some publicity in the 
newspapers, I don’t know how much support it has, is that in the event 
there is a further reduction that it not be uniform and across the board. 
The tobacco program that we voted so strongly in favor of over these 
base years involves a principle of adjustment to everybody alike per- 
centagewise. I don’t know just why there should be any change at this 
time from that principle. 

The Cuarrman. You mean make it apply to the minimum acre- 
age too ¢ 

Mr. Witutamson. That is right. There is some publicity now 
favoring a minimum allotment in tobacco. 

The Cuatmman. I don’t believe there is any disposition to make any 
change in the tobacco program. So let’s sleep on that for a while and 
give us something on a commodity that is more in trouble than tobacco, 
if you have any suggestion to make. 

Mr. Wituiamson. No, sir; I believe that about covers what I have 
tosay. I would like tocomment on the soil bank. 

The CuarrmMan. Thatisallright. You are for it ? 

Mr. Witi1amson. I am for it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have anything else to add to what has been 
said ? 

Mr. Witiiamson. I want to emphasize that we want the program for 
the other crops within it. We want to be able to have our tobacco 
program as it is and the soil program superimposed on it. We want 
our adjustment program for cotton as it 1s and the soil fertility bank 
more to handle the problem of diverted acres and that phase of it. 

I would like to emphasize what has already been said, that we are 
certainly in a price squeeze from both ends. 

The Cuarrman. I know that. I wish the witnesses would give us 
some new matter now. We all want what you suggest, and in fact 
there are many witnesses who testified so far as to the program they 
would like and we have had those same matters suggested to us 
throughout the country. We have quite a bit of evidence on that. 

Mr. Wii1amson. One point on the soil bank. The whole proposi- 
tion looks good to me with this exception: I am not too familiar with 
it. But I wonder whether the thing will be effective on a voluntary 
basis. I would raise that question. I haven’t got the answer. 

The Cuatrman. That remains for Congress to decide. You would 
want it on a mandatory basis? 

Mr. Witt1amson. I would want it so it would work. 

The Cuarrman. That is the only way you could do it, make it 
mandatory. 

All right, sir, thank you. 

At this point I wish to put in the record a telegram addressed to 
Senator Olin D. Johnston from Congressman John L. McMillan, 
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Member of Congress from this State, indicating that because of illness 
in his family he could not be here. 
(Mr. MeMillan’s telegram follows: ) 


Wasuineton, D. C., November 14, 1955. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Columbia, S. C.: 


Regret impossible to join your committee today on account of illness in my 
family. Very important that small farmer be heard. He is almost forced off 
farm by continuous acreage reduction. 

JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
Member of Congress. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Thomason, please. I understand you have a 

statement you want to file for the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. THOMASON, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Mr. THomason. Yes, sir: it is a specific prescription, and you asked 
for a specific prescription. I know it is not perfect. It is an at- 
tempt—do you want it read ? 

The CHairman. You can file it for the record. It will be put in the 
record as though you read it unless you want to highlight it. 

Mr. THomason. 1 would like to highlight it. It may not be any 
good but I might like some questions that might not be covered by it. 
| think it will be very short. 

The Cuamman. All right. I understood you wanted to file the 
statement. Sit down, sir, and proceed. 

Mr. THomason. Yes, sir. 

These are proposals for a national farm adjustment act. 

The CHatrrman. What is your occupation / 

Mr. TrHomason. I am a construction engineer. I have got 125 acres 
of land. At one time I had 750 acres. 

The CHarrman. Did you ever farm ? 

Mr. Toomason. I had 120 cows, 750 acres of land, 200 hogs. I even 
had a mortgage on the place. 

The CuHatrrMan. What became of that? Did you lose it? 

Mr. THOMASON. I lost the place selling milk at 7 or 8 cents a gallon. 
And the year—it was during the depression—and the year that the 
drought come in when they shipped all the cattle into the State from 
out West I paid $2,000 a month for hay. I had a little, I have been 
worrying about the farm situation ever since and I have some definite 
suggestions. 

The CuatrmMan. Did those suggestions grow out of your failure? 

Mr. THomason. Out of the present conditions, too. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. THomason. Step 1: (a) Each individual qualified working 
farm to be issued an individual numbered franchise upon application 
and qualification. (6) This franchise must be complete with scale 
map of all producing and nonproducing areas, divided into measured 
fields and fully acquainted to administrative agency. Such procedure 
is at present in active use by farm conservation and other governmental 
agencies. 

I have 85 acres covered by exactly that, the thing is laid off on a 
farm conservation. I have got about 20 acres of it in hay, the rest of it 
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is, | intend to farm it more intensively in a few years, but at present 
it is covered and the rest is in trees. Nobody has mentioned trees but 
a lot of our South Carolina farms have gone back into trees. 

The Cuatrman. We heard a lot of testimony on that in Georgia 
yesterday. 

Mr. THomason. Yes, sir. 

Step 2: All buyers and processors of specified farm produce in the 
essential categories selected for support must possess a Government 
license, such license subject to constant supervision, inspection, and sus- 
pension and revocation upon conviction of misuse. 

Step 3: Previous to a specified annual deadline date, possessors of 
sxach and every farm franchise must file upon a standard business 
machine puncheard full information for his exact planned acreage 
in each and every category, and this planned acreage must be further 
processed by the local administration to fill in estimated production 
in each and every category for the coming farm year in advance as 
it is estimated by local familiar administrator, such as county agent 
or assistants. ; 

Step 4: These individual production estimates for each individual 
farm, as placed upon proposed standard business machine punchcards, 
must be forwarded to a State administrative center in each individual 
State and a State summary compiled in each category subject to sup- 
port. 

This summary shall provide estimated acreage and estimated pro- 
duction as planned by each individual farm and consolidated by each 
State. 

Step 5: These individual State summaries of individual planned 
acreage and production must then be forwarded to national agricul- 
tural headquarters previous to a set deadline date and there further 
consolidated into a national consolidated report for each and all indi- 
vidual categories. 

Step 6: From this consolidated national report of individually 
planned acreage and production, a complete and full study must be 
immediately initiated and quickly completed by a very competent 
authority so designated and fully qualified to do so, and from this 
study, full recommendations must be made immediately available for 
action. 

Step 7: These recommendations will be embodied in a production 
proposal report and such report shall recommend in each and every 
category such reduction or addition in production as is deemed fit and 
proper and wise for both the individual farmer and the national econ- 
omy as a whole and entirely. Such reduction or addition proposed for 
each and every category shall take the form and be expressed in a per- 
centage of the whole. 

Step 8: In order to secure the proper results from the production 
recommendation report, the following action is suggested and pro- 
posed to secure: 

(a) Proper percentage deduction or addition in proposed produc- 
tion for the coming year. 

(6) Proper price support for the farmer and control for the con- 
suming public and general welfare. 

(c) It is proposed to accomplish this by product control rather 
than acreage. 
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I may be stepping on dangerous ground with (d). It might be nec- 
essary to have acres, too. 

The CuarmMman. You may already have been on dangerous ground. 
Do you know how long it would take to send reports to Washington ? 

Mr. THomason. Not long, they are on business machine cards, “IBM 
cards. Run them through a machine. 

The Cuarrman. You want to put the acreage on that of everything 
he would plant and the size of the farm he has and all of that? 

Mr. Tuomason. I have that on my farm now. 

The CuarrmMan. You are an engineer, 

Mr. Tuomason. I ama farmer there. I went up to the farm—— 

The Cuarrman. Used your engineering skill to make that plan, did 

you? 
* Mr. Tuomason. No, sir. The Farm Conservation did the whole 
thing. I didn’t have a thing to do with it. It has a map of my whole 
place, acreage divided up. I didn’t have one thing to do with it. I 
am allotted so much. Five acres of cotton. I didn’t have a thing to 
do with it. 

The Cuatrman. Who would choose where to plant it? 

Mr. Tuomason. I haven’t planted it yet, but you can plant it any- 
where you want to. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. THomason. You can plant it anywhere you want to. 

Step 9: From the individual farmers original planned production 

card, a standard return card is prepared and returned or the original 
is processed to accomplish the same result. The desired result is to 
cut or add to his original planned production as a whole and entirety 
exactly for the individual percentage recommended by the national 
report in each item and category that applies to each individual farm 
card, 

It is production I am after. It was covered by witnesses this morn- 
ing. If they switch from peaches and corn the national average 
would cut him down some, but not all. He could maybe increase some 
other stuff. 

The Cuamman. That would be in advance of planting? 

Mr. THomason. Yes 

The Cuarman. What if you had good weather to give better crops 
than you anticipated ¢ 

Mr. Tuomason. That is covered. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. THomason. Step 10: It is proposed to accomplish this end in a 
voluntary manner by allowing each individual farmer an individual 
quota for his individual farm production as a whole. 

This covers it, a quota. 

The Cuamman. What would you do with the excess if he produced 
over that quota ? 

Mr. THomason. We will get to that, too. 

Step 11: This individual anual approved quota is arrived at by 

taking the exact amount of the production estimated by the adminis- 

tration upon his original card and either reducing or adding the ex- 
act percentage to eac ch individual item that is specified i in the national 
production report prepared from the sum of all estimate cards for the 
entire Nation. 
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Step 12: Together with his individual quota, each farmer is issued 
noncounterfeit and nonforgeable standard production certificates in 
the exact amount of his production quota for each individual year. 

The CuarrmMan. For each crop? 

Mr. Tuomason. Yes. 

The Cuairman. [f he plants 10 or 15 crops—— 

Mr. THomason. Just the ones that carry supports. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tuomason. It is stressed that these quotas will vary for each 
item and vary each year according to conditions and that they will be 
finally arrived at each year by the above-suggested means. 

Step 13: The value of these production certificates will also vary 
from year to year and from item to item in each of the farm-support 
categories and the reason for such variation is that they are intended 
to be a flexible means of support to achieve a parity with all other 
nonfarm production and personal services. That parity will be on 
the same plane. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean of income? 

Mr. Tuomason. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Parity of income. 

Mr. Tuomason. Yes, sir: put it on the same. In other words, when 
you jump the rate from 75 cents to a dollar, you jump up parity. 

The CuarrMan. It is parity of income. 

Mr. TrHomason. That is more or less correct. When I say parity, 
IT am not going by the exact parity we have had, but one that can be 
worked out by any means that is best for the farmer and the Nation 
as a whole. 

No. 14: Such value is proposed as the difference that exists at any 
time between parity and existing price. 

No. 15: This production-certificate value is proposed to be procured 
by means of a sales or processing stamp to be bought from any bank, 
post office, national farm adjustment or State administration source, 
or other approved and designated sources. 

Step 16: These stamps are proposed to be double stamps, numbered 
for identification and protection and tracing, with further color identi- 
fication, and are to be used as follows: 

Step 17: Half of the double stamp is to be affixed to the production 
certificate of the farmer-seller in unit amount equal to the value desig- 
nated upon the production certificate and the other half of the double 
stamp is to be retained by the buyer-processor for his records and 
periodic inspection. 

Step 18: It is noted that affixation of these stamps are presumed to 
bridge the gap between parity prices and actual prices at any dated 
time, and that means must be provided for varying the unit valuation 
of stamps necessary to bridge this gap, and it is further presumed that 
if prices are equal or above parity, then no unit valuation of stamps 
may be necessary, although the stamps may be required to provide 
continuity of process. 

Step 19: At any rate, the gap between parity and actual prices are 
proposed to be bridged by the collection of sales and/or processing 
tax stamps—that should be excise stamps, like tobacco or whisky 
stamps—to provide the necessary source of income paid into the Na- 
tional Treasury from which the proposed farm production-quota 
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certificate may be redeemed in cash to the farmer by arrangement with 
local banks or farm administration. J 

No. 20: The farmer will, of course, not have these certificates unless 
he accepts his quota and abides by the requirements enough to retain 
his farm franchise. Dy: ; 

Step 21: It is further suggested for additional study that selective 
and optional surplus be bought up by the Government at much reduced 
prices—say, one-half—in time of surplus and resold to the farmers in 
times of crop failure or disaster at reduced prices to form both an 
emergency storage and a form of farm-crop insurance. 

The Cuarman. Your plan is intended only for basics. 

Mr. Tuomason. That is as far as I can get right now. I just got 
this hurriedly up because I saw in the papers you all wanted some 
new ideas. 

The Cuatrman. Most of what you have there has been stated to us 
in a different way. 

Mr. Tuomason. Probably so. This is a consolidation and integra- 
tion to try to give a suggestion. If they are no good, throw them in 
the wastebasket. 

The CHarrMan. You have some points. It is administration that 
bothers us in a plan like this. 

Mr. Tuomason. Probably nothing new in this thing that hasn’t been 
done. For instance, in tobacco, you collect tax stamps and give it back 
to the farmer instead of using it for the general income. That is an 
example. Thesame thing on peaches.. He doesn’t get the full amount, 
but gets the difference between what he is selling and what they are 
supposed to sell for. He can get that much, anyway. 

Senator Jonnston. I believe I have heard something about like that 
in the Brannan plan. 

The Cuamrman. Yes; that is the so-called Brannan plan. 

Mr. THomason. The Brannan plan, I may be wrong, that was, the 
income was taken from the National Treasury. 

The Cuarrman. Yours does that. 

Mr. Tuomason. It is from——— 

The CuairmMan. Somebody will pay that difference; who is? 

Mr. THomason. Consumers will. Like he paid the 75 cents. It 
is only on farm products, not paid out of the—just added to the farm 
produets. 

The Cuatrrman. Where will the money come from to pay that dif- 
ference ? 

Mr. Tromason. Comes from these stamps. 

The Cnarrman. Who buys the stamps? 

Mr. Tuomason. The processor buys the stamps just like the to- 
bacco processor buys tobacco stamps. 

Senator Jonnston. The consumer pays that? 

Mr. Txomason. That is correct, consumer pays the difference be- 
tween 75 cents and a dollar rate. Every time you raise wages the 
consumer pays that. 

Senator Jounston. That goes back to the same thing as the Bran- 
nan plan. 

Mr. Tuomason. I don’t think it is exactly the same. . 

The Cuarman. In the so-called Brannan plan the farmer would 
sell for what the market will bring and he will receive from the 
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Treasury the difference between what the market brings and what 
the parity is. 

Mr. TuHomason. In this instance the Treasury collects it at the time 
of production on each individual item. 

The Cuairman. I understand, but you simply get another way to 
collect taxes. That is what you are doing. The consumer pays 
that. 

Mr. THomason. This goes right back to the farmer, but not into 
the General Treasury. 

The CuarrMan. It is collected from the consumer. Where do you 
think your collect your taxes now? From the people. 

Mr. THomason. It is collected only on the product. The difference 
is this is collected on the product made. Each thing stands on its own 
feet. That is the difference. Each individual item stands on its own 
feet. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Tuomason. It is further suggested that without delay a study 
be initiated at once for the formation in the immediate future for 
an international commodity exchange in which every conceivable 
finished and raw material, farm and ‘dairy products, and every form 
of manufactured article may be exc hanged and counterexchanged 
upon a barter basis with all other countries, individuals, companies, 
and corporations, enemy nations excepted, and national security per- 
mitting. 

Step 23: It is further suggested that by such barter exchange our 
stockpiles of every conceivable nature be built up, including all raw 
concentrated ores and oils to any extent and that surplus farm prod- 
ucts be offered in exchange to facilitate such stockpiling. 

Other forms of farm adjustment and aid may be used and meshed 
with the above-proposed processes, including acreage rental, soil con- 
servation, et cetera. 

The Cuarrman. We will give it closer study. 

Mr. Plowden, please. Give your name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. PLOWDEN, SUMMERTON, &. C. 


Mr. Prowven. Charles N. Plowden, banker and farmer. 

Senator, I will be as brief as possible, and highlight it. I am from 
a small rural county, lower South Carolina, Clarendon County, now 
famous. We have asmall group of farmers there, a very small group, 
only a few large ones in the county. Our trouble has been caused by 
first a 90-percent of parity whereas I believe that if we were to main- 
tain an average standard of living commensurate with other groups 
it should have been 100 percent. However, that 90 percent in the early 
days when the South and Southwest had a great deal of the cotton 
acreage was much easier to get along with than 90 percent now on the 
small amount of ac oe that we have since a great part of the cotton 
quota has shifted to California, Arizona, in New Mexico, and the 
Western States. We could gradually reach a place where we would 
have 90 percent of nothing and it would be nothing. That is one 
phase that has come about. 

The next in our section has been because of the weather. The Gov- 
ernment could not cause that. While many people sold cotton this 
year at 37 cents, we get 2914 to 30 cents, good cotton. Cottonseed was 
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selling 3 years ago at $70 to $72. We are getting $30 and have been 
getting $ 30 during this season for cottonseed. 

7 The ( HAIRMAN. How much is oil? 

Mr. Prowpen. I haven’t kept up with that. I am not familiar 
with it. I _— think it has gone down much. Our seed has gone 
from $70 to $3 

However, in ‘fais ness I would say the last break in cottonseed came 
from 1942 which was the high for the year, to $30 after the bad weather. 
So they tell us they graded off to that extent. 

The next condition that came about was, as I say, reduced acre- 
age, and that was with the parity applying that has hurt. We have 
many families, and it so happens that the unfortunate part in our 
country is we have many families who have a good many children 
that are unable to plant enough crops that if they made a full crop 
they couldn’t pay their debts at the end of the year and survive. I 
want to touch on one phase of financing that affects them. 

What would be the solution? I don’t know exc ept for this: If we 
are going to protect and keep prices up to 90 percent of parity in this 
country, when the Government makes a loan on oats or wheat or cotton 
this year, it is of little consequence to us if next year just when we go 
to gather they undermine you and sell to the grain mills, the textile 
mills, and everything, cotton 5, 10 cents lower than they can buy in the 
market. 

The CHarrMan. You mean Commodity Credit ? 

Mr. Piowpen. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. They can’t do it. 

Mr. PLtowpen. They sold grain this past year at a lesser rate. 

The Cuatrman. That may be true as to that, but insofar as the 
basic commodities they have to bring 105 percent of the support price 
plus storage charges and interest, with certain exceptions. 

Mr. PLrowpen. Yes, sir. That would work out on that if you make 
them hold that. 

(The following information was obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture: ) 

It is the policy of Commodity Credit Corporation in disposing of its price- 
support stocks to avoid sales which would interfere with the price-support 
program or depress farm prices or farm income. 

Generally CCC sells domestically at the market price but not less than 105 
percent of the current og rate, plus reasonable carrying charges, as pro- 
vided in section 407, of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Market prices for grains 
recently have generally been below support prices and few sales for unrestricted 
use have been made under this section. The very fact that the market prices 
are below the support prices indicates that plentiful stocks are available in 
private trade channels. 

CCC often withholds its stocks from the domestic and export market when it 
can definitely be determined that its activity is an important factor in depressing 
the market prices. 

The attached press release is illustrative of CCC’s policy with respect to low 
market prices. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Washington, October 27, 1955. 
USDA ANNoUNCES SUSPENSION oF CCC Sates or Corn FoR Export 
The United States Department of Agriculture today announced a temporary 


Suspension of all sales of CCC-owned corn for export except for quantities re- 
quired to fill outstanding commitments including barter transactions. This action 
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is being taken to help strengthen producer prices for corn by reducing the amount 
of CCC-owned corn available for sale during the period of the corn harvest and 
heavy corm marketings. Export needs will thus be supplied largely from com- 
mercial stocks. 

Commodity Credit Corporation offerings of out-of-condition corn and of corn in 
danger of deterioration will be continued. The volume of such corn available for 
domestic sale will be greatly reduced because the movement of old crop CCC- 
owned corn out of bin sites has been about finished for this year. 

Sales programs for other CCC-owned commodities, both export and domestic, 
are not affected by this action. CCC will continue to offer corn on the domestic 
market at not less than 105 percent of the current support price plus reasonable 
handling charges as required by law. 

(2798—USDA 2807-55. ) 

The CuarMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Ptowpen. Those three factors are the reasons that we are where 
we are today. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you this now. What would be your 
formula to keep this acreage constant ? 

Mr. PLowven. I don’t know, sir. 

The Cuamman. A lot of people talk about shifting of acreage to the 
west. You are looking at men on this platform that have worked hard 
to prevent this westward shift. 

Mr. Prowpen. I realize it. I served in the general assembly, and I 
know it is bad to criticize when you have nothing better to offer. 

The Cuarrman. It is not a question of criticizing, but getting a 
method. You know what we lacked? Votes. 

Mr. Prowven. I understand that. 

Senator Jonnston. Just a few votes. 

Mr. PLowpen. For instance, 90 percent on 200 acres, if you are able 
to produce 200 acres of cotton you can have a better chance of surviv- 
ing at 90 percent on the 200 than 90 percent on a hundred acres, say, if 
you are cut because you can reduce your cost of production as you pro- 
duce more units. You have to have the same combine for so much 
work, same tractor power and same operators that you can reach 
maximum production and reduce your unit cost. That is where with 
the program we have been curtailed it has hurt. I operate a large 
farm of more than 1,000 acres. I have been able to get by, personally. 
The weather has caused us to take some terrible losses. I have had to 
subsidize that farm. We have 15 families, many of them born and 
raised there who we are trying to carry on until we can hit better times 
or something works out. 

Now what is worr ying me if you let me change to a country banker 
position, we have deposits of about a million and a half. There are 
only two banks in our entire county. The Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration has done a wonderful work in Clarendon County. I think 
that they have done a wonderful work in the South generally. They 
have been able to finance people that our banks who are insured under 
the FDIC cannot touch. We have to stay liquid, we can’t tie up 
money. We have farmers coming right now begging me, I try to stay 
on the farm and leave it up to the cashier, I hate to face them, many of 
them begging us to lend them $300 or $600 on a tractor note or they 
will lose it. They financed it with a tractor company last year or 
year before. Those people have nowhere to go today. There i is no- 
where to turn. We can’t handle them, Yet we are seeing many of 
them right now, that is why they need action, that are having to give 
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up their farming operations, they are caught in the squeeze, they have 
no secondary or subsidiary income to help: them. 

Now, I noticed a statement from some of the agricultural officials 
several months ago that they should go out and get extra work. Well, 
if there is no industry around and no available work a man is helpless 
and that is the condition we have in lower South Carolina. 

The Cuarrman. Are there many of your farmers in that condition ? 

Mr. Prowpven. The greater majority or more; yes, sir. 

The CHamMa. un. Are they in arrears in payments on their tractors ? 

Mr. PLowpen. Yes, sir; a good many of them are. 

The CuarrmMan. How about their cars 

Mr. Prowven. A good many have a a good many will lose the 
tractor and retain the car in many cases. That is pitiful but it will 
happen with some. But that need to help them over exists. 

Now, we hear rumors, it is not an official rumor and I could not 
prove it, but I have heard rumors in the last few weeks that our office 
of the Farmers Home Administration is going to be curtailed in 
their lending another year to the smaller farmers because they are 
too small to be a profitable farmer, so to speak. They are expendable 
and can be cast off. Our estimate is where they have been financing 
approximately 800 farm families, it is true some of them only have 5 
acres and a good many are colored farmers that have their own little 
units and they are the ones with 8 and 10 children to support, and 
somebody has to feed them or take care of them. 

If they leave the farm, where will they go? Right into the cities 
to your relief rolls, They are going to pile up. Crime will increase. 
Some of them argue you will lose something on these farm programs. 
You may lose 5 or 10 percent, but that is the greatest insurance this 
country can ever pay to keep down communism and communistic 
thinking because you have a father and mother with hungry children 
and they are liable to listen to any kind of preaching on any isms. 

You may loan them $500, cover them with a crop mortgage and 
chattel. They may bring back only $450, you_have kept them going 
and kept the economy as we know it in lower South Carolina moving 
along. If they are allowed to cut that from 800 families to approxi- 
mately 200 families it is going to be a major disaster in our country. 
The program won’t affect much of South Carolina or the Nation, but 
as to those individual families it will be a major disaster for those 
people. 

Now I don’t know the answer, but I wanted to ask this committee 
to try to please look ahead a bit to make the Agriculture Department 
define to you what is a small family or what is the smallest family 
unit they intend financing next year because I think that if we look 
ahead a bit we may save some trouble because word has been passed 
down, it hasn’t been written—— 

The Cuatrman. This is only hearsay ? 

Mr. Prownen. Yes, sir. It is hearsay. But it is pretty accurate. 

The CHarrman. We will check on it. 

Mr. PLowpen. It is pretty accurate hearsay because it has been 
passed down. It hasn’t been writing of instructions as to a proper 
sized farm. I understand they are authorized under the present law 
to handle any of the smaller, doesn’t matter how small. But the 
tendency is to pull away from that smaller man that he will be expend- 
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able in the changeover to a larger self-supporting unit. I just wanted 
to bring that out. I have no program other than that except for the 
farm program. The thought occurred to me several years ago that 
if we were not going to be the guardian of Mexico and India and 
several of the other nations with a low-cost production, we could have a 
program here that every bale of cotton that is span into cloth at a mill 
you “could levy a subsidy tax there of, say, $25 a bale and then it 
would be passed on to every consumer in America, that $25 could 
subsidize or partially subsidize our cotton into the export market and 
recapture the world market as far as cotton production, Then by extra 
production of cotton we can keep the ginners and everybody that is 
related in the cotton industry in the South at full capacity. 

It would certainly help a good bit. However, it would absolutely 
fail if we are going to take care of Pakistan and India and the rest. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrman, Thank you. 

(The following information was obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture :) 

The Farmers’ Home Administration has expanded, and expects to continue to 
expand its lending programs in the next year. During fiscal year 1955 loans 
totaled $293,189,999, compared with $228,965,705 in fiscal 1953. It is estimated 
that the total for 1956 will be in excess of $330 million. Under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, which is the principal enabling act of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration loans, it was the intent of Congress that loans made under 
this legislation be for the purpose of converting farmers from a tenant or share- 
cropper basis to farm owners or farm operators on economic, family-sized units, 
where the labor and resources of the family would provide sufficient income to 
enable the farmer to earn a decent living and be able to repay his debts and pro- 
vide for his future. The size of this type unit will depend upon many factors 
and will vary from place to place, depending upon the circumstances. 

Loans are authorized under P ublic Law 38 to be made to farmers who operate 
units smaller or larger than those provided for under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act in times of production disasters in order to enable these farmers to 
overcome the disaster encountered and to get back on their feet again. In the 
State of South Carolina there was a production disaster in 1955 in the nature of 
a hurricane and 19 counties have been recommended for designation. In areas 
where the effects of a disaster have not been overcome, it is the policy of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to extend all or parts of this authority to the 
States affected. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration will continue to make the best possible 
use of the funds and authorities provided by Congress in assisting farm fami- 
lies to become successfully established. 


The Cuarrmman, Allright, Mr. Hough. 
STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. HOUGH, CAMDEN, §&. C. 


Mr. Hoven. I am Harold W. Hough. I ama farmer. Since the 
war I have been personally operating an 880-acre cattle and grain farm 
in South Carolina. During the last 6 years I have actually done all 
the operation myself. I have 400 acres in cultivated or improved crops 
and I have no allotted crops at all. The cattle situation—4 or 5 years 
ago I could sell, $5,000 worth of cows, 15 steers for that easy enough. 
This year I have iad to cut down and I sold 118 head of cattle for 
around $6,200. Thad to cull them to get down and also to make debt 
payments. That shows the drop in the income you get from the num- 
ber of head. A cow a few years ago would sell for over $200 for old 
cows. The same cow today won’t bring $55 to $75, Hereford cattle. 
T raised Hereford cattle for 20 years starting on my father’s farm, 
of course. 
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The CHarrMAN. You are giving us the trouble. What is the solu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hoven. The large livestock people out west have kept cattle 
from getting on a suppor rted basis, I assume. 

The CHAIRMAN. They sure have. 

Mr. Hoven. I am personally in favor of it. The livestock, milk, 
and cattle in this State or on the raw end of the deal as they have no 
support. They are selling farms. Anywhere in the paper you see 
cattle farms. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you advocating we should support the cattle? 

Mr. Hoven. We should support cattle and others besides the basic 
five. 

The CHarrMAN. Would you suggest that on ra y? 

Mr. Hoven. You can get into so small a scale of farming that 
it is hard to say whether to support it or not. 

The CHarrMAN. You see, we have a handful—and you are in that 
handful—advocating support on livestock which would include poul- 
try, chickens, cattle, “hogs, but you are in the minority. The question 
I have to ask you is, How would you control production of this live- 
stock? You realize that a farmer who expects his Government to 
put a floor on any commodity he produces, be it livestock of whatnot, 
we must have some way to curtail production. 

Mr. Hoven. You could give an allocated basis over a number of 
years. If he overproduced 1 year he would have to cut the following 
year sufficient to meet the quota. 

The CHatrMAan. How would he do it? 

Mr. Hover. You can sell cows off. You can stop production. Yon 
can sell poultry and cut down to meet a quota over varied periods. 
They are not planning ahead. 

The Cuarman. That is easily said, but when you go to do it, it is a 
different matter. 

Mr. Hoven. I am hitting the wrong end of it by the type of farm- 
ing I am doing. I have to make certain payments, combine pay- 
ments, to run my farm. I have to produce a high yield. The lower 
it goes the more I try to produce. 

The present program favors the row-crop farmer altogether and 
is not trying to save our soil for the future to any extent. Unless 
we have a program where every farmer will have to diversify a 
large percent of acres, even up to 40 percent into a grassland program 
or some soil-conservation program to build up th: at land. The type 
of farming you see in old countries, we will say England or France, 
they have grass on most of the land I have noticed there and it is a 
stable type of economy it looks like. It has lasted for years. 

The Crarrman. They have little farms you could jump across. 
That is a different economy altogether. I have been all over it. 
You have been there? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes. 

The Coatrrman. You know they are all small farms, they can work 
them with hand tools almost in many places. 

Mr. Hover. The method that the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wants to do is eliminate all except the top or productive farms 
to 10 or 20 percent, which would eliminate all the small ones. T will 
proceed on something here. 
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We have competition from outside businesses that other known oc- 
cupation does, sir. Everybody invests money in a farm or piddles with 
tourists in my county, locally have bought up all the best farms, 
Du Pont and people with millions. They can farm at a loss and put 
me out of business. This fellow Williams, in the oil business, has 
eight or ten thousands acres. 

The Cuarrman. How would you stop that? 

Mr. Hoven. No way, unless you gave maximum support to a 
family-type economy. 

The Cuairman. That was suggested. We have had some sugges- 
tion made that any person who is not a bona fide farmer and who 
doesn’t make his living out of it should get no support whatever. 

Mr. Hoven. I agree. 

The Cuarrman. What would you think? 

Mr. Hoven. I am in favor of it. 3 

The CHarrMan. We are going to consider that. 3 

Mr. Hoveu. More equal allocation of basic crops on all farms and A 
if that farmer does not plant the allocated crop that year it should 3 
not be taken away from him as long as there is an overproduction 
of those basic crops. 

The CHarrmMan. We have had that suggestion. 

Mr. Hoven. That farm conservation payments be increased suffi- 
ciently to pay the cost of the seed, fertilizer, but not labor which the 
farmer is capable of putting into it to establish this conservation 
practice. At present I have to put about 50 percent increase from my 
funds which I have had to borrow the last 4 years to get the soil con- 
servation payment on the farm. That all farmers are required to 
place a large percentage of their land into practices that would take 
them out of cultivation. I think that will cover it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoven. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Warr, please. Give your name in full, please, 
and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF 0. L. WARR, TIMMONSVILLE, S. C. 


Mr. Warr. O. L. Warr, Timmonsville. 

The CuarrmMan. You are a farmer ? 

Mr. Warr. I grow cotton and tobacco. I wanted to talk about cotton 
only. You have put a fair question to us, it seems tome. What will 
you do about cotton? I have enjoyed these years of 90 percent price 
supports, but I see that that program has developed stresses and strains 
and defects that look like are going to be fatal to it. What would I 
say in place of it? Its worst defect is it is pricing American cotton 
out of the export market. Its second defect, our own mills have to 
pay more for cotton than mills anywhere else in the world, and the 
Secretary is considering selling our cotton to other mills in other 
countries even cheaper than our own can buy. Those defects I think 
would be counteracted by the program I am going to be brash enough 
to suggest since you put it that way. 

I would favor the Secretary of Agriculture allotting to each farmer 
cotton farm in this country what he deems to be its fair share of the 
domestic consumption for the next year and guaranteeing to that farm 
parity on that amount. 
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The Cuamrman. A hundred percent? 

Mr. Warr. A hundred percent of parity. I am not interested in 
growing cotton for export, but a lot of farmers particularly in the 
West are. They should be allowed to do it if they can meet the com- 
petition. a ‘ 

The CuarrmMan. That is something that has been suggested. 

Mr. Warr. If they see fit to grow it I think they should grow it 
without penalty. 

The CHatrman. Would you sell that cotton for the export trade 
and then not have any system whereby you could prevent it from 
coming back in the finished product to compete with your mills here 
in South Carolina? 

Mr. Warr. This way 

The CHarrMan. I want to get your idea on that. 

Mr. Warr. We would say where would you get the money to pay 
the farmer parity? I would draw on the old processing tax idea in 
the original agricultural adjustment act. I know the Supreme Court 
held that unconstitutional but that was when the bench was not com- 
posed of sociologists. I think they would pass it now. 

The CHarRMAN. You are optimistic. 

Mr. Warr. Under that same arrangement at that time when the 
mills paid the processing tax on all cotton but when they exported 
cotton that money was refunded to them and when other mills exported 
cotton to this country that tax was added to the regular duties. 

The CHATRMAN. You have to increase it. 

Mr. Warr. By that amount. That left our mills in a fair way of 
competing with other mills insofar as the price of raw product was 
concerned. Our mills would then be able to buy cotton at world 
price, American cotton would sell at world price. I would favor 
that. 

Now, the program is a long-range program. As an immediate pro- 
gram it seems cotton is in worse trouble than that. If we are going 
to have on hand first of next August about 14 million bales of cotton 
that is more cotton than will be used in the following 12 months in 
this country. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Warr. I would favor a cotton holiday. I know that sounds 
like a crackpot 1dea, but from your day in Louisiana you remember 
it is not a new idea. It was advanced and started in the South years 
ago. I would favor a cotton holiday for 1 year. 

The Cuamman. What would you let the farmers do with the 
land? We wouldn’t want to turn it out to desert pasture. 

Mr. Warr. The Government will spend 60 or more million dollars 
more a year for storage of cotton, it will have in the loan for several 
years—$60 million a year. It is going to take a beating on the price 
of not less than a quarter of a billion dollars and it will be luc ky if it 
gets out with that no matter what gradual system we use of decreas- 
ing production. 

I would favor taking the half billion dollars the Government will 
lose holding this cotton for 5 years and selling at a loss and taking 
the cotton holiday next year and distributing the half billion dollars 
vut among us. It won’t cost the Government anything in the long 
run, it will be as well off at the end of the following crop year, the 
cotton would have moved out of storage, there w ould be no further 
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storage payment to pay, the surplus would be moved away, there 
would be no loss taken on the cotton, the Government could sell every 
bale at a profit, it seems to me. I would be willing to take my share 
of that half billion dollars that the Government is going to lose 
anyway. 

The Cuatrman. That might be all right for the fellow who doesn’t 
owe anything. But you have most of the farmers in South Carolina 
who owe money on implements. What about the implement man? 
Would he give the farmer a holiday? Would the banks give the 
farmer a holiday ? 

Mr. Warr. If we drop to 75 percent of parity support then we are 
not going to make a half billion dollars clear money on our next 
cotton crop. 

The Cuarrman. Somebody has suggested we insulate that cotton 
and lock it up and not use it. That might be a little—we are consid- 
ering that, too, but this holiday business I don’t know about. You 
are probably the first man who has suggested it. But I would hesi- 
tate to venture what would happen to the many people depending 
on labor there. You certainly couldn’t take care of them with a half 
billion dollars. 

Senator Jounston. Another thing, if you get them out of growing 
cotton, it is not as easy as a lot of people think to get them back. 
They will be going off into something else. 

Mr. Warr. We would also have a chance, maybe, of permanently 
eradicating the boll weevil by doing that. We might. Certainly we 
can make cotton cheaper in the future if we did that. 

Che CHarrman. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Scarborough. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED SCARBOROUGH, SUMTER, &. C. 


Mr. Scarsoroven. I as a citizen want to express my appreciation 
of your being here today and using the real democratic way that you 
have. It is really democracy in action. We are privileged to have 
our two good Senators here and have our good friend, Senator Scott, 
and our good Congressman from the Spartanburg section with us. 
I want to refer first to the matter of tobacco. 

I grow some tobacco and I certainly think the program is an ex- 
cellent one and I am delighted to know the sentiment is so generally 
in that direction. However, I would like to mention this: Somebody 
referred to 400 hours being required to handle tobacco over a season. 
The United States Department says it takes 500 hours. And actu- 
ally aman like Mr. Frank Williams and those that have been planting 
tobacco for 30 year or more, and a great many of them say it takes 
considerably more than 600 hours; in fact up to 700, but I think 600 
hours would be conservative. 

Mr. Chairman, personally my interest is very much the immediate 
action. This situation is a very, very serious one and if we will go 
back to the history and the First War and recognize that then agri- 
cultural products fell about 40 percent and the income to the farmer 
did actually, and other nonagricultural groups, it rose about 21 per- 
cent by the end of the sixth year. When we consider that after the 
Second World War during the first 6 years thereafter your agricul- 
tural commodities went down about 40 percent and those things that 
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the farmer had to buy went up about 21 percent, the one period being 
about 57 percent and the other period 61 percent. 

If you get your figures now about 6 years again after our last war, 
you will find the same thing, history is repeating itself. It is not 
only analogous in this line. 

The CuHatrMAN. I think it will get worse. 

Mr. ScarsoroucH. Yes; because in that period they had the situa- 
tion so pronounce ‘ed before us and we had been through the Hoover 
administration back there and you had a situation where during that 
period they came along the n—it is an: alogous in another way. They 

said leave it alone, this higher prosperity of the non: vgricultur al people 
will pull up the other. We have a repetition again analogous to that 
of a propaganda of a similar kind now very insidious and deceiving 
and carries the urban mind and the consumers right along with them. 
We know that that won’t happen for a good many reasons. If you 
get percent figures and the tables and the amount of increase in 
national business, we just haven’t got it in the picture. What dis- 
tresses me, and why I say I am interested more on the immedi: acy 
of something being done is that with the utmost complacency, as 
though they didn’t know history, there is conduct on the adminis- 
trative part that would indicate ‘the utmost complacency or indiffer- 
ence, making you think it is analogous again to the period before 
the thirties, the administration then, where they said the farmers 
never made anything, we don’t know how to get him to make anything. 

That was partly true. These folks have the utmost confidence that 
they know how but they go back again to the situation there that 
me akes it so that they act on the basis of the utmost futility but like 

in the Hoover days they let nature take its course. We are not ignoring 

the law of supply and demand, we are conforming to it like the law 
of graft. You have to conform to it. When we do these things we 
are conforming. What did they do? They took the position that 
let nature take its course, don’t try in the midst of artificialities to 
do anything but let them bleed themselves out and fin: lly the economy 
will reach the bottom when all the poor devils are frozen out and 
lost their homes and finally she will bound back. They have the same 
idea now. 

The Cuatrman. Don’t you think when that happens you will have 
a lot of your merchants here that will follow the same w ay, and the 
manufacturers? It will reach them. 

Mr. ScarBoroven. You will be issuing certificates to pay school- 
teachers and you will have the banks going unpaid and taxes unpaid 
and your debacle, not a recession but an “unholy depression. They 
use that in the general economy. They are practicing that same 
philosophy on agriculture. Why? The evidence is there. It is a 
perfect case. W hy ? ? Because they are using the sliding flexible scale. 
We know from history that whatever the. percent level where the 
support price is the agricultural price always comes down to that level. 
That is just a known fact. It is repeated. It is happening every day. 
What is the result? They are saying let prosperity of the nonagricul- 
tural go along with uttermont futility and it will pull the others. 
They put flexible supports down and lowering price level to jeopardize 
the general economy because we are a manufacturing and a volurhe 
produci ‘ing economy. What is the result? We have a situation today 
ron an international standpoint. 
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They say as long as we keep our home in good shape, keep ourselves 
sound financially, spiritually and otherwise, and well prepared, we are 
doing the best we can, are least apt to have trouble. They are taking 
agric culture, your bottom of the very thing itself, and the very source 
of new blood to our cities and people, and jeopardizing the whole 
economy. It is not only of local, Mr. Chairman, and national signifi- 
cance, but of international signific: ance 

The CHamrMAN. or hat is your remedy ? 

Mr. Scarsorouen. I would think, sir, I would ask you to let me do 
this because I have Seams impressed with ‘the fact, it will take me about 
10 minutes to read this because I give you some instances and illus- 
trations. 

The Cuamman. Do you have anything new / 

Mr. Scarsoroucu. I think some of these figures would be new. 

The Cuamman. Your whole statement will be put in the record. 
Can you highlight it? 

Mr. Scarsorovueu. It is difficult. I would like to say I want to 
mention a few things here. 

For several years the farmers of America have been pictured by 
some groups as living off of Government handouts, and always asking 
for more aid, assistance, and relief. Newspaper and magazine articles 
portray the farm program as costing the taxpayer billions of dollars. 

Many have been led to the false impression that the farmer is sitting 
back, drawing a large Government check each month and living high. 
Nothing could be further removed from the truth. 

In the face of the recent announced increase of the cost of living 
figure the farmer’s income for the past year dropped 6 percent. The 
farmer’s gross share of the consumer’s agricultuer dollar has dropped 
to the alarming figure of 41 cents. 

The farmers asked for 90 percent parity and that was 10 percent less 
than the justified 100 percent. It worked to produce a step nearer 
equity. Prices have always followed support levels. Now with the 
flexible formula all prices have fallen to the new low levels. The 
farmers did not want a subsidy but loans on a 90 percent parity basis 
to enable orderly handling and marketing of its products i in the hands 
of both the individuals and the Government. It is presupposed as 
necessary to the program, putting controls on in such time and man- 
ner as to try to prevent surpluses. It also contemplated strenuous 
effort toward increasing of export sales, and orderly selling of ac- 
cumulated Government holdings. An essential of the many-sided pic- 
ture was utilization of any apparent surpluses by sales or gifts on the 
Marshall plan program and on the lunch programs. It was important 
to have an extensive research program in finding new uses and in- 
creasing consumption at home and abroad. 

Agricutlure has never wanted a direct subsidy, even though with 
the high protection afforded others it would be thoroughly justified. 
The losses on the agricultural program have been much less than the 
expenditure on other lines of endeavor by subsidy. I would like to 
have in your record what has recently been quoted from one of your 
fellow Senators, Senator Scott of North Carolina. He says: 

The Tariff Act of 1789 has been in effect more than 50 years, 
when in 1945 the Congress authorized special subsidies to steam- 
ship lines carrying overseas mail. 
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2. Then a few years later the Federal government—the taxpayers, 
if you please—started giving the railroads huge blocks of public 
land, ‘This was the first incentive payment for expansion and pro- 
duction or service. Before this direct subsidy ended, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had given away, to the transcontinental railroads more than 
183 million acres of the taxpayers’ land with a value in excess of a 
billion and a quarter dollars 

The CuarrMAn. That was before they struck oil ? 

Mr. ScarporoueH. Yes, sir. 

3. In World War II, for example, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration paid, through direct subsidies, more than $3 billion for the 
processing of such commodities as meat, petroleum, zinc, lead, copper, 
wood pulp, and nitrate of soda, to mention only a part of the list. 

4. The railroads are granted subsidy benefits of various forms, 
including low-interest-rate loans, special freight-rate concessions, and 
quick equipment-purchase tax amortizations. 

5. The aluminum producers of America alone received $26 million 
from the RFC in direct subsides, for reimbursement of so-called ex- 
cessive power costs they had paid. 

6. In setting up the subsidy pattern, the Government has not neg- 
lected the ocean shipping lines. This industry for a long time has 
been receiving a most substantial subsidy. In fact, it receives two 
direct subsidies. First of all, the Government pays up to 50 percent 
of the cost of constructing all major merchant marine ships and, this 
year alone, the ship-construction subsidy will cost the American tax- 
payer more than $48 million. This is money the Government never 
hopes or expects to get back. 

¢. In addition to its construction subsidy the shipping industry 
receives an operating subsidy which is costing the Government. this 
year slightly more than $100 million. This operating subsidy is to 
reimburse the shipping lines for the higher wages they pay American 
seamen, and at the same time keep them in a competitive position with 
foreign lines. 

I would like to insert here, I wish it were possible for us to get a 
hundred percent parity and even be able to pay our employees on the 
farm the equivalent of what other lines of ladies get. 

8. The airlines also come in for a whack at the subsidy dollar. Last 
fiscal year they were paid at least $56 million for carrying this coun- 
try’s airmail. This was a liberal fee for services rendered. But, in 
addition, the airlines were handed $73 million, as a direct subsidy, with 
no strings of any kind attached, plus the benefits of free use of Gov- 
ernment airport installations, weather service, beacon lights, and 
other navigation aids which annually cost the taxpayers some $75 
million. 

9. Then, there is the Post Office Department. For many years the 
annual deficit of the Department has been considered a subsidy of a 
sort, particularly in view of the fact that some divisions of the Depart- 
ment pay their own way, or even produce a profit. 

10. In the fiscal year 1953, a typical year, the total postal deficit 
amounted to $663 million. Of this total, the largest single item— 
$230 million—was lost in second-class mail services alone. In a sense, 
the second-class mail deficit represents a type of subsidy to newspapers, 
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magazines, and other publications that depend upon the mail : 
che tg method of distribution. 

Then there is the rapid tax writeoff certificate subsidy that 
vital industry and big business to hold back from the United States 
Treasury billions of dollars of accrued income taxes and use this 
money, without payment of any interest, for a period of years. In 
many instances it even becomes an outright g gift. 

As of July 1 of this year, such tax certificates had been granted to 
the tune of slightly over $ $31 billion with an effective tax writeoff, de- 
ferred payment or gift amounting to in excess of $18 billion. 

Such Government expenditures i in the fiscal years 1949 through 1955, 
inclusive, have totaled $3,773 million for agriculture, and $5,880 
million for business. The figure for agriculture covers storage costs, 
spoilage, nonrecoverable items because other expenditures under the 
agricultural program on recoverable direct subsidies made to business 
and industry almost 100 percent greater, however, are dead losses. 

Yes, subsidies in the world in which we live tod: ay have become just 
about universal. 

These things have been cited to show the precedent for assistance 
and for the purpose of two deductions. One is the lack of justification 
of withdrawing the 90 percent parity and jeopardizing our agriculture 
and national economy as though agriculture’s program would bank- 
rupt the Nation, putting out unjustifiable propaganda. The loss to 
agriculture and to the purchasing power of our country and could 
have been prevented until necessary amendments to the act could have 
been made to the need of the respective commodity before such drastic 
changes in the present program. 

In the meantime, strenuous efforts toward exporting our surpluses 
and orderly merchandizing stocks were urgent necessities. We have no 
doubt lost opportunities to sell cotton as has been true in wheat to 
Brazil, and so forth. Only an integrated program on many levels 

can bring relief or an eventual solution. Industry can cut costs greatly 
by reducing production. Farmers cannot. Industry can save at least 
® percent ‘of total costs by reducing production, agriculture not over 

> percent. 

“In this pressing situation agriculture is in a squeeze, heroic action 
is necessary, here costs are rapidly increasing, and her income rapidly 
declining. The administrative portion of our Government is witness- 
ing this with the utmost complacency. To further impress our minds 
with the dire seriousness of this situation and to the national welfare, 
let me cite statistics issued by the USDA and by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. We see from these facts what is happening to the farmers 
as compared with other sections of our abiiea! economy. 

Taking the postwar period 1947-48 and taking farm and food prices 
out of this index and the increase is 19 percent. ~ Consumers prices are 
up 15 percent, the things the people buy. Average hourly earnings 
are up 43 percent ; this represents industrial wages. 

The prices paid by the farmers for things they buy are up much 
more than 12 percent because should you eliminate the scale of prices 
received by the farmer from the index it would show a much higher 
figure and his prices are continuing a steady decline. 

The CuarrmMan. We are familiar with everything you have men- 
tioned. I don’t know of any of us who is not. Your conclusion is we 
should do the same for the farmer? 
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Mr. ScarsoroucH. Yes, sir. I want to mention these figures. 

But other costs are shooting up while farm prices go down. 

Farmers now pay 72 ? percent more in interest on money owed on land. 

Taxes on farmland are 51 percent higher today than in base period. 

Farm wage rates have increased 20 percent followi ing city Wages up. 

Trucks, tractors, other farm motor vehicles have jumped 2 5 percent. 

Gasoline, oil, diesel fuel, and so forth, are 16 percent more expensive 
now. 

Farm machinery has increased by 34 percent over the 1947-49 
aver age. 

Building and fencing materials are up by 23 percent over base 
period. ete 

Farmers costs are still rising. 

I have tried to show, from “quoted figures, the lack of justification 
for any policy on the part of the administration being advoc: ated that 
would bring the farmer down to the level of his present income in the 
midst of adv ancing prices to all other segments of the Nation and that 
would apparently ‘Indic ate an attempt to destroy agriculture’s present 
program without having anything effective to offer in lieu thereof. 

I have also tried to indicate the actual seriousness from statistics 
of the farmer’s present position in the national economy. It is our 
belief that the prosperity of the Nation is geared closely to the eco- 
nomic well-being of our farmers. These farmers constitute our tre- 
mendous market for the industrial output of our highly mechanized 
productive system. iy 

When prosperity comes to the farmer it is reflected in business 
establishments all over the length and breadth of the land. It is 
apparent that we cannot treat the economic life of the farmer as an 
isolated factor to be viewed in and of itself. It must be considered in 
light of its relationship to our whole economy and that relationship is 
close and inseparable. 

The CHarrMan. You are stating the problem. What we want is 
a solution. 

Mr. Scarsoroucu. The problem is this, immediacy and urgency. 

The Cuatrman. And do what ? 

Mr. ScarporouGH. Do this: Give us 90 percent parity. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Mr. ScarsoroucH. Then if you wish to, then have the soil bank or 
the acreage rental and then have it so, of course, in no instance can 
you partake of the advantage of the program unless you enter into 
and make them obligatory ¢ and make it so that the acreages that are 
relieved from the program cannot be put into the other programs. 

The Cuarrman. Competing, cross compliance ? 

Mr. Scarporoucn. Yes. Let’s say this: That this program has 
worked and it will continue to work. Of course, I believe in fitting 
and tailoring certain programs to suit certain commodities. In cotton 
it will work, absolutely it will work. But the thing is it is impossible 
on a permissible act like you have to pass to get an administration that 
is not in sympathy and then have it properly administered. 

That is the thing in a nutshell. The thing has been handled as to 
bring disrepute upon it. This thing has many gadgets. It is a well- 
rounded picture like the solution to any of the problems. You have 
to see the whole picture. The fact is, it had to have encouragement of 
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exports, orderly marketing of domestic and foreign. They have haa 
these surpluses. They missed Brazil sales and things of that kind. 
Redtape. Similarly, in cotton. Likewise, it has to have a heavy) 
amount of money expense for research, new increased uses, new mai 

kets. What I mean to imply is this: Something is needed and needed 
quickly. Why in the name of commonsense couldn’t you have held 
to this program, the administration? Because under the 1948 act he 
was athorized to raise these things. He did it on wool, did it on sugar, 
could have done it under these others. Under an emergency he could 
have done it. My thought is that maybe you had better amend these 
laws and make them minimums and things in the requisite, or make 
them mandatory. I think, if this program can get back and we can 
get going, you will have time for amendments and make any change, 
not after the house is destroyed but while the fire is burning. 

Senator Jounstron. Your position is that after the war in recon 
version we paid billions to industry of the United States / 

Mr. ScarsorouGcu. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. We got in this trouble because we were pre- 
paring for war and then the Korean war. Now the farmers ought to 
have some help here to reconvert them and get them back on a stabi 
lized program. 

Mr. ScarsorouGu. Yes. The national welfare demands it. The 
last thing is this: Inconsistencies in administration. Your Japanese 
importations coming in. Bringing in European raw cotton to com- 
pete with American cotton because the American manufactured items 
are not sold and he can’t buy our stuff, practically paralyzing, throw- 
ing out 25,000 workers this fall from the textile industries and cutting 
clown on our industry. 

Vast inconsistencies. Absolute unwillingness to see moneys that 
are thrown away and the fallacy followed. The method indicates 
an attempt, almost a conspiracy to scuttle our program. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Chappell, please. Give us your name in full. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. CHAPPELL, CHESTER, S. C. 


Mr. Cuarret.. J. H. Chappell. 1 would like to be—— 

The Cuarrman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. CuHapre.n. Cotton farmer and I farm for a living. I have 8 
boys and 1 daughter. All except one is farming on the farm and in 
that community. I would like to be a little critical of the program 
from the standpoint that we have let substitutes under this program 
take a great deal of our cotton consumption, some in the form of 
pulpwood, which is agricultural, but it has impaired our lumber situ 
ation and we can’t hardly buy a decent board, any of it is cut immature 
and in South Carolina, as I understand it, we have lost a lot of acres. 

Last year we allotted, I believe, 888,000 acres of cotton in South 
Carolina. Now this year from some cause or another we have lost may- 
be some 40,000 of those acres which has gone—this is hearsay, I am no 
authority on it—has gone to the West. As you know, South Carolina 
doesn’t produce an average of any 2 or 21% bales per acre, which 
California in obtaining our lost acres, instead of cutting our bales 
down to our programs, quota has added a lot to it and are adding more 
bales, which has put us in a position to have to take more cuts. 
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I am not arguing from my standpoint any more than I am from 
the individual ‘little farmer who has a family and you know that 3, 
5. or 7 acres for 12 months annual income to support those families 
and keep the standard of living up and send them to school is mighty 
small. 

The Cuamrman. What size farm have you? 

Mr. Cuaprpecyt. I have a rather large farm. I have about 3,000 
acres. 

The Cuarrman. How many in cultivation ? 

Mr. Cuaprect. About 1,500. I have about 150 people on that farm 
working and to be paid. 

The Cuarrman. Are they tenants? 

Mr. CuapretL. Yes, sir. Not that many units but I am just talk- 
ing about the population of the families on that unit. It works 
rather a hardship on me. I don’t know what is the solution. I don’t 
know what you all can do about it but if South Carolina is allotted 
880,000 acres we should still maintain or be able to keep our 888,000 
acres and not let it go from three-quarters of a bale per acre to 2 or 214 
bales in the West. 

I don't think the program will be able to ever give its full benefit 
under those conditions. 

The CuarrmMan. We have been working on that for quite some time. 
The only thing is we are short of votes, as I pointed out a while ago. 
Any program like that needs a m: jority of the Members of the House 
and of the Senate. 

Mr. Cruaprety. I never have gotten from the agricultural office the 
reason for taking acres out of South Carolina and sending them some- 
where else, when. they try to curtail bale production. 

The Carman. Before the war and duri ing the war there were no 
marketing quotas, nor any control program and because of that 
everybody planted all the cotton they desired and the West of course 
p slanted quite a bit and then we went back to the historical basis and 
they added more acres as time went on. That is the way it happened. 

Mr. Cuapretyi. Since the program last year the program was in 
effect and had been in effect and why would South Carolina lose those 
acres tothe West? That is something I don’t know. 

The Cuamman. I don’t know. It may be because some of your 
people, as you heard here today, didn’t use the acreage allotted to 
them. We have had 2 or 3 witnesses come here today who testified 
that, 1 of them in particular who said he went into peaches, he lost 
his acres because he did that, because he didn’t plant them. 

Mr. Cuarretn. It wasn’t taken out of the State. The ground was 
still here. 

The Cuarrman. To maintain your historical basis it was necessary 
for somebody to plant those acres and since they were not planted, they 
were lost. 

Mr. Cuaprett. How would the West win them / 

The Cuarrman. They planted it. 

Mr. Cuaprety. They couldn’t plant but their quota. 

The Cuarrman. We had no quota at that time. 

Mr. Cuappei. This is the third year we have had no quota. 

From THE Froor. That is caused by dropping a year and picking up 
a later year. 
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The Caiman. It is fixed on what you plant the last 5 years. 

Mr. Cuapre.u. It looks to me like if the acres were kept in South 

Carolina with a three-quarters of a billion production it would elimi- 
oo some of the surplus. 

The Cuamrman. You can’t do that unless you plant them and since 
you farmers didn’t plant them you lost them. That is how it hap- 
pened. If every hake had planted like you, you would have re- 
tained it but they didn’t do it. 

Senator Jounston. T hey were increasing when we were decreasing. 

Mr. Cuappett. Something else. You know that pulpwood, and 

rayon and nylon is substituted for cotton. I never have seen any- 
thing that anybody said anything about quota or anything on that. 

Senator Jonnston. It is not protected. 

Mr. Cuarrety. No, but it seems to me since this is a great com- 
petitor of cotton it should be protected. 

Senator Jounsron. Our free-enterprise system lets people do what 
they want to almost, in that respect. 

Mr. Crraprenn. We are in the same free enterprise thing in agricul- 
ture, farming, cotton farming. 

Senator JoHNsTon. You are being protected and they are not. 

Mr. Cuappeti. I want to see why they couldn’t protect pulpwood, 
put it on a program and give the cotton the protection. That is the 
part, if it takes that to get it I think we need protection. I don’t think 
curtailing cotton acreage ought to let substitutes take our American 
industry away from us. We are getting stuff shipped in here, rayon, 
you take the Celanese Corporation 1 of America is importing their basic 
stuff from South America, I believe. 

Senator JoHnsron. What is that / 

Mr. Cuapre.y. Timber, pulp, and the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, recently built a $15 million celanese plant in south- 
ern Florida and will be in competition with cotton. Something else 
to consider is this Anderson-Clayton has developed a lot of area in 
nee irrigating area. I have a son in this diesel-motor business in 

California and one of his friends left there to go to Mexico to work on 
this project they are going to develop, just a vast territory down there. 
And Anderson-Clayton promised them they would give them so much 
for this cotton delivered to our border. 

Senator Jonnston. Of course, Anderson-Clayton are not the only 
ones doing that. A lot are doing it in Peru, some in Brazil, Argentina. 
How to stop that I wouldn’t know. Youstymie me now. 

Mr. Cuaprett. That is why I am here. I don’t want to take up 
more of your time but I wish we could get these competitive substitutes 
under control and give cotton its place in industry. 

The CHatmrman. Thank you, sir. 

Now that concludes the witness list that I have before me unless 
there is somebody that I called and who didn’t answer. Is there any- 
body else? 

Senator Thurmond, I understand you have a statement you want to 
make. Westill have about 10 minutes before the hour. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STROM THURMOND, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator THurmMonD. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of 
the committee, I want to take this opportunity to welcome you gentle- 
men here to South Carolina. We are delighted to have you here. I 
want to thank you for the attentive ear you have given to the farmers 
of our State. 

I would like to express my gratitude to you for this opportunity to 
express my views on the most perplexing economic problem confront- 
ing our Nation. This problem is to provide our farmers with a fair 
income for their labors. During the congressional recess, I have had 
the privilege of addressing a number of farm organizations and dis- 
cussing farm problems with hundreds of farmers and farm leaders 
from border to border in South Carolina. 

Every meeting and discussion has led me to the inescapable con- 
clusion that onr farmers are dangling from the horns of a twin 
dilemma—rising production costs and falling agricultural prices. 
The farmer’s livelihood is constantly endangered by this dilemma from 
which no escape has yet been found. 

Our nation’s agricultural leaders and experts are—I believe—earn- 
estly trying to come to grips with these problems. But thus far, no 
one has been able to come forward with an adequate solution to them. 

I cannot today hic a cure-all answer to the problems which 
beset our farmers. I do believe, however, that I have some ideas that 
will aid the Senate Agriculture Committee in drafting legislation 
during the coming session of Congress. 

Our farm problem must not be kicked around like a football for 
political gain by either party or any person. My sincere hope is that 
both political parties will work together in the best interests of the 
farmer. Political gain cannot be “considered when the welfare of 
the Nation’s farmers is at stake. Any man of any political party who 
is willing to capitalize on the suffering of our farmers for political 
gain is not worthy to be a public servant. 

Permit me to suggest seven major points which I hope that the 
committee will consider : 

I might say most of these now have been mentioned, but I have a 
few facts I would like to bring out in connection with them. 

1. Support of basic farm crops at not less than 90 percent of parity: 
ven if this is done, our farmers still receive, on the average, less than 
one-half as much income as persons engaged in other lines of endeavor. 
If producers are willing to make an honest effort to adjust production 
to consumption, there appears no sound reason to refuse the farmers 
this consideration. Let it be said to the credit of the farmers of 
South Carolina, that they have voted overwhelmingly for the acreage 
reduction program—over 97 percent for it. We should continue to 
favor 90 percent of parity on the basic crops until someone comes up 
with a better idea of insuring our farmers against price drops for 
their money crops such as cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, peanuts, and 
rice, 

At the present time tobacco is the only crop on a permanent 90 per- 
cent of parity basis. You have a House-approved bill not before 
your committee that would restore rigid price supports for a period 
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of 3 years. I have introduced a bill that would restore these supports 
on a permanent basis. If the committee cannot agree to bring out 
this bill permanently restoring rigid supports, it should approve im- 
mediately the 3-year-bill already passed by the House and now pend. 
ing in your committee. I am sure it would receive swift approval 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I introduced a bill for 90-percent parity. If the committee doesn’t 
see fit to act on permanent parity, I hope it will bring out the bill the 
House passed on 90-percent parity. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say that when the House passed the 
so-called Cooley bill, which restored the 90 percent of parity, your 
colleague here, Senator Johnston, made the motion to bring that to 
the floor immediately but the committee thought that if that bill were 
brought to the floor without further ae that it wouldn’t have a 
chance to pass, so that in the event we do submit the 90 percent of par- 
ity we will have something to add to it which will make it possible for 
the President to sign the law. 

Senator THurmonp. I suggest for consideration of the committee 
instead of a 3-year bill, parity on a permanent basis. If it is good 
‘to pass for 3 years it ought to be good permanently and if we find 
anything better, I am ready to go for something better, but until then 
I think 90 percent is available. 

No. 2. Increase of sales of farm produce on foreign markets: As 
a result of our price-support system and our continual loss of world 
markets, the Federal Government has accumulated huge stockpiles 
of farm surpluses in Commodity Credit Corporation warehouses. In 
approaching a solution to our farm problems, one of the first steps 
to be taken must be the establishment of an orderly program for 
disposing of Government surpluses. 

One of the most feasible plans for disposing of these surpluses is 
to be found through increased sales on the world markets, which 
in recent years we have been rapidly losing. 

However, I was pleased to note Secretary of Agriculture Benson's 
statement of November 9, that in the first 9 months of 1955, one-third 
more CCC surpluses were disposed of overseas than during the same 
period of 1954. These sales have reached a total of $1,300 million. 

Now let us consider the cotton surplus as an illustration of the prob- 
lem. We have approximately 8 million bales of cotton in Government 
warehouses and by the end of this year we may have 4 million or 
more additional bales. At the same time our share of the world mar- 
kets for this great money crop for South Carolina and many other 
southern States has dwindled from 60 percent to less than 30 percent 
of the world total. 

It is in danger of being lost altogether. Cotton acreage in this 
country has been reduced 2514 million acres in 1953 to 17 million 
acres in 1955. By reason of the drastic acreage cut in 1955 alone, 
55,000 cotton-farm families were put out of business. An additional 
130,000 farmers already making less than $1,000 per year were reduced 
to an income of less than $900 per year. Senator Eastland of Missis- 
sippi and I, with the support of 60 Senate colleagues, have introduced 
a bill which we believe will help the Government cope with this grave 
situation confronting our cotton farmers. It has two purposes: To 
assure cotton sales in the world market at competitive prices and to 
establish quotas on imported foreign-manufactured cotton goods. 
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A program of this nature is essential if we are to prevent complete 
disruption of the economy of the cotton producing and manufacturing 
areas of this country. South Carolina, as you know, is a leader in 
both of these functions which are so vital to our national economy. 
I advocate increasing world sales on an orderly basis not only for our 
cotton surpluses but also for other crops which are so vital to our 
economy, such as tobacco, corn, grains, and dairy products. 

3. Improvement of domestic marketing system for farm produce: 
I believe it is imperative to improve our domestic marketing system 
of farm produce throughout the United States. Last summer canta- 
loups which sold at 3 cents each in South Carolina were sold in 
Washington for 35 cents each. This is a deplorable situation which 
should be remedied. Growers must get more of the profit out of the 
crops they produce. 

The CuarrMan. I want to say that the cantaloups that sold in South 
Carolina for 2 or 3 cents sold in Washington and New York for 40 
cents and 50 cents, and the farmer does not make the profit. 

Senator THurmonp. If a study could be made of the situation it 
would be a godsend to farmers. 

No. 4. Expansion of agricultural research to enable the farmer to 
produce at a lower cost: I favor more expenditures for expanded 
research projects and extension services, such as those at Clemson 
College, to teach our farmers how to produce their crops for less 
money. Increased research is vital to secure greater knowledge on 
the use of fertilizer, methods for fighting insects, diseases, soil erosion, 
marketing, et cetera. Certainly one way to offset the problem of ris- 
ing prices on farm implements and supplies is to find methods of 
reducing the costs of raising the crops. With the farmer paying 
more and getting less, he must learn to produce at a lower cost. 

This is one of the most important things that can be done because 
our farmers must be able to produce at a lower cost to stay in busi- 
ness and compete. This research is essential. 

5. Study of acreage-allotment system for a more equitable acreage 
distribution: We must arrive at a system for allocating acreage allot- 
ments on cotton and tobacco that will be most satisfactory to the 
greatest number of farmers. Much of the mail I have received has 
been on this subject. A study should be made of our family-size farms 
under the acreage-allotment system. Under the present setup, acre- 
age restrictions are driving some small-acreage farmers off the land. 
Others are being pushed into marginal operations. 

6. Improvement of disaster-relief program: Recent natural dis- 
asters, such as floods, droughts, and freezes, have cost farmers mil- 

lions of dollars. We must improve our disaster-relief programs. 
Drought aid should be extended to cover hogs, poultry, and farm 
workstock as well as cattle. Legislation should be enacted to provide 
assistance to cover farm animals affected by a shortage of feed grains 
as a result of natural disasters. 

7. Payments to farmers for retiring acreage growing price-sup- 
ported crops: If the diverted acreage is planted in legumes or other 
soil-conserving crops, a larger payment should be allowed than if 
this is not done. This proposal is not a complete solution, but it is 
believed the reduction in acreage would aid greatly in avoiding large 
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surpluses, thereby relieving the Government of the expense of dis- 
posing of the same. 

‘That is important not only to this generation but future generations 
and in case of war or emergency when we will want to have fertile 
soil to produce large crops. 

I feel, too, if such a plan is adopted, it would be preferable for it 
to be tried on a voluntary basis—a voluntary plan is more desirable 
than a mandatory one—however, if it should not function properly 
on a voluntary basis, then compulsion may have to be used, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be given the needed authority to 
make it work. 

During the past session, I joined Senator Russell and several other 
Senators in introducing legislation that would have given relief to 
thousands of peach farmers in South Carolina, Georgia, and other 
States which lost their crops as a result of an early-season freeze. 
This bill would have granted temporary additional crop acreage to 
these farmers. Had the bill passed, such farmers would have been 
authorized to grow a substitute money crop to provide a livelihood 
for their families and farm workers. ‘This bill was approved by your 
committee and by the Senate. The House Agriculture Committee 
tabled the bill. Legislation of this type is just as needed as ever 
and should be enacted as soon as possible. 

I am happy to inform you that the Agriculture Department has 
agreed, at my urging, to negotiate a peach-crop-insurance program 
with South Carolina peach growers. It is hoped that such a pilot 
program will be available to our peach growers in 1957. 

As I conclude these remarks, let me urge you, as I know you will, 
to give thorough study to the suggestions which have been made by 
the agriculture leaders you have heard during the course of these hear- 
ings. It is difficult for any of us to recognize the problems existent 
in agriculture. It is extremely difficult to arrive at workable solu- 
tions to these problems. Nobody knows the practical approach to 
their consideration like the farmer himself. 

I commend you-today on hearing these farmers who know their 
problems and have presented them to you. 

Also permit me to commend the Agriculture Committee for the 
interest and time it has devoted to the problems of the farmer during 
this year. With unity of purpose, I am confident that adjustments 
can be made in agricultural laws which will improve the lot of the 
farmer in this State and the Nation. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHatrman. Is there anyone else who desires to be heard? I 
wish to express the gratitude of the committee for your attention and 
we hope from what we have heard from you and what we expect to 
obtain from other sections of the country that in early January we 
will be able to draft a law that will assist the farmers as a whole. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in recess until 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning in Raleigh, N. C. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9 a. m. the following day, Tuesday, November 15, 1955, in 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep BY Harry T. HARLLEE, FLORENCE CouNTy FARM BUREAU, 
FLORENCE, 8. C. 


Processing and marketing cost of farm produce has risen almost to the point 
where farm price of commodities has little or no bearing on the retail price. 
I suggest that more Federal time, money, and effort be expended on a study 
and remedial effort concerning marketing rather than research leading to the 
increase of production, Most fertilizer and seed companies maintain research 
staff to improve production whereas no new market methods of facilities or of 
note have been developed in many years. Local markets are conspicuously 
absent from many areas of our great State. South Carolina for instance has 
only one good produce market whereas at least one in each of the congressional 
districts would greatly improve the farmers’ chances of diversification. Federal 
cooperation with States’ help in the establishment of area markets is desperately 
needed. 

The South Carolina ASC Committee Order No. 4101 and supplements which 
prohibits the combination of rented and owned lands into one farming unit which 
can be economically operated will cause a tremendous hardship on thousands of 
South Carolina farmers and will in effect make small farmers of them all. This 
order is contrary to the Department of Agriculture’s definition of a farm. You 
are urged to help prevent it becoming effective on January 1. 


STATEMENT FILep BY M. G. MARTIN, MASTER, AND Wooprow VAUSE, SECRETARY, 
MIDDLE GROUND GRANGE, Horry Coun'ry, Conway, 8. C. 


I oppose any reduction above 12 percent in the present bright leaf tobacco 
acreage. Favor 90-percent parity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY W. M. MANNING, CLIO, S. C. 


Stop all welfare checks and give these people farm surplus. Living on welfare 
is better than farming. 


STATEMENT FILED BY W. W. MIMS, EDGEFIELD, S. C. 
PURPOSE 


The substance of the plan outlined herein is to restore the preeminence in 
farming and landownership to vocational farmers—those who husband the 
soil—and to foster decentralization in ownership and production with respect 
to our most fundamental resource—the land. 

But any Government farm program should be considered, at best, emergency 
or stopgap legislation to be dispensed with as early as possible, and the nature 
of such farm programs should be calculated to restore independence on the land— 
independence to as many citizens as possible. 

It seems a practical necessity at this time for the Government, which has 
entered the realm of private business and organizations in many ways increas- 
ing the cost of living of the farmer, to help achieve an economic balance between 
the major economic segments, the farmer being squeezed out of business at an 
alarming rate. 

In the county of Richland, seat of our State capitol, the abandonment of farms 
has been at the rate of over 100 each year for many years. In my county, 
abandonment of farms has closely approached that rate. This is a condition 
typical throughout South Carolina and much of the Southeast. There are rea- 
sons for this marked exodus of our people from their homes where they and 
their families have been anchored to a deeply religious, patriotic, and wholesome 
tradition. Continuing policies of the Federal Government are somewhat to 
blame. If left on his own, the farmer might not be facing a cloud of confusion 
and hopelessness quite so fatal. It is time to make wholesome and far-reaching 
moves. 
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The farmer unit suggested in the following proposals would be, in part, an 
answer to the labor union bids for control, and the price supports based on unit 
acreage-marketing allotments for each farmer unit would be a method of meeting 
the minimum-wage wall being steadily heightened in face of the farmers’ falling 
income. 

There must be maintained a realm or sanctuary of freedom on the land, and 
stopgap legislation which shall hold the line for individual landownership and 
vocational farming should be the basis for providing the framework of an endur- 
ing Republic and bridging an abnormal period of transition. 

These proposals or suggestions, it is hoped, will present a helpful viewpoint 
from 1 citizen and from 1 area where the farm problems are perhaps as 
varied as will be found anywhere, and reveal a cross section of the overall 
national problem. 

PROPOSALS FOR A REVISED FARM PROGRAM 


1. Make Government loans to divert lands to tree and grassland farming, and 
for the purchase of lands for these purposes. 

2. Make Government loans to farmers to restore gullied and sheet-eroded lands 
to a permanent culture as a first step in proper land diversion and soil and water 
conservation. 

3. Establish the individual, or farm family, along with land utilization and 
conservation, as the essential components and rightful heirs in a Government 
farm program by establishing the individual farmer or farm family, share- 
cropper, or full-time laborer on the farm as a farmer unit. 

4. Reverse the trend of Government and corporation ownership of lands, where 
such holdings are in the region of well-established communities, schools, churches, 
and where those holdings tend toward monopolistic advantages restricting the 
freedom of the people locally to expand and develop their communities, their 
employment opportunities and their way of life. Permit more farmer owner- 
ship and management of these lands. 


REASONS AND SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Land diversion 


There is no overproduction of trees used in the production of building mate- 
rials, paper, furniture, plastics, and other wood products. If there should be 
an oversupply, the harvesting of trees as a crop lends itself to systematic market- 
ing much more easily than seasonal and annual crops. 

It is a well-known fact that many new uses of wood promise an ever increasing 
market for the almost endless variety of wood products. 

But instead of this new outlet for vocational agriculture being within the 
grasp of the farmer, who might develop tree farming as a means to further self- 
employment and farm independence tree farming has tended to be a form of 
investment, protected from fires (in a similar way that most large and corpo- 
rate investments are protected) by agencies of Government. 

For a farmer to become a tree farmer he must have inherited the forest land, 
and therefore a readymade stake in this new type of farming, or he is prevented 
from participating because woodland investment is a long-term investment, and 
there has so far been no lending agency, either private or governmental, which 
would even in a small way fill the need for financing tree farming or the pur- 
chase of land for this purpose. 

The farmer, therefore, contemplating growing trees, or purchasing forest land, 
to become a tree farmer, or to diversify his farm program, must have access to 
long-term special loans for these purposes. 

Grassland farming is also beyond the means of many capable farmers, and 
loans are necessary for the reasons cited below. 


2. Restoring land to permanent culture 

For many generations, the Southeast has farmed its lands without adequate 
returns which would make soil upkeep possible, and extensive areas are farmed 
out. Some of the lands are deeply gullied and uncultivatable now, and will 
always be uncultivatable until mechanically restored by the use of heavy 
machinery. 

Much hillside and sloping land is too thin to be tilled, until rebuilding through 
the process of returning humus to the soil and terracing has been undertaken. 
There are extensive areas with combined gully and sheet erosion. 

It has long been recommended that these lands be considered primarily as tree- 
growing or forest lands. 
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But for the reason of water and soil conservation, and what might be called 
a permanent land culture, that lands might be best diverted only after mechan- 
ically restored. 

And even if diversion of such lands is for forestation, it should not be em 
ployed until they are mechanically restored and planted with a close vegetation ; 
for the gullied condition will never heal to the extent of redeeming the true value 
of the land. In the meantime, the loss of soil and water continues, 

Trees utilize the land profitably, but they do not, like other and closer vegeta- 
tion, readily render it more tillable and fertile. And trees would never reduce 
the abruptness of gullied landscapes to the even surface favorable to water con- 
servation, which itself is not a minor problem. 

Close growing vegetation, of which there is a variety in use, would be better 
suited for conservation purposes and for profitable land use on much of the land 
that might be too hastily abandoned to tree growing. 

The machine work necessary to restore the more natural lay of the land 
should be accomplished by contractors employed by the landowners and initially 
financed by a Government loan on the land itself. 

Thus the restoration of such lands would increase the use of tractor power 
over a long period, while a reduction in the use of tractor power would be taking 
place in the curtailment of cash crop cultivation. 


3. The land is our most permanent resource 


There will never be any more land. If there is one type of collateral which 
is as enduring as the Government itself, it is the land. If conserved, the land 
never wears out, but renews itself; and it’s worth noting that land is more 
indestructible than the gold at Fort Knox. It is the only resource that time 
and wear do not deplete, if given reasonable care. 

In assessing the value of the land, its current value in dollars and cents, should 
not be the primary basis for making a loan appraisal. 

Farmlands, after the community where they are located has been given a 
lift by renewed activity on the land, might be worth many times as much utilized 
as a building site for an industry, or a school, or other institution, or a home. 
Land is actually the best collateral any government with dominion over it could 
conceivably have. 

Land, especially that in the sphere of well-established communities, has a 
long-term collateral value far greater than the current market value. 

Loans for the purchase of land for tree and grassland farming should be 
limited primarily to farmers living on their farms; second, to those who would 
establish residence on the land under loan. 

Repayment of loans made for tree and grassland farming, and for the pur- 
chase of land for these purposes, and for land restoration, should be by allow- 
ances for conservation practices on the lands under loan, if the landowner 
should elect this plan, with the option to complete payment of the loan at any 
time. 


4. Limiting land holdings by Government and corporations 


Ownership of land by Government in areas of well-developed and old-estab- 
lished communities has proven to be detrimental to the rightful development of 
such communities. 

Specifically, in my county of Edgefield, S. C., the Department of Agriculture 
has sent half a dozen county farm agents at great cost to the Government to 
foster rural community upbuilding. These agents are doing a good service. But 
in more than half the area in which they are working to bring about community 
improvement and development, the United States Forest Service owns almost 
30,000 acres of land rendering hundreds of these community families hopeless 
of ever having a neighbor again, or of ever being able to induce their children 
to remain in the area. In addition, corporations are buying lands in these 
communities whenever they can find it. 

This Government and corporation ownership of land, which is noticeably 
wholly undeveloped, even though it lies within a region which has contributed 
as much, historically, to the Nation as any area of its size in America, is one 
cause for the retarded road program in these communities, much of the roads 
still being muddy after rains. The schools are all but lost, the churches are 
struggling creditably, but against the forces that would destroy them, some of 
them in their second century. 

The Federal Government has no right to raise the specter of debilitation, 
deprivation, and backwardness, and at the same time provide a monopolization 
and competition in the land and in the timber and wood resources. 
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That corporations should be unrestricted in their right to purchase and hold 
land is a tragic error. 

The Forest Service came into the area about 20 years ago, while the land- 
owners were pressed to pay their land taxes, and paid only from $3 to $6 an acre, 
hardly permitting these landowners to meet their tax indebtedness. It might be 
truly said that their own Government caught them in distress, and in their 
misfortune, grasped the opportunity to buy them out for taxes and to expand 
a government-in-business, socialistic venture in one of the most culturally 
advanced regions of the world. 

Resell Government land to farmers for tree farming.—These lands, especially 
and intially along the roads, should be divided into sections of varying acre- 
ages depending on the condition, surface structure, and location, and auctioned 
off to the people living in the Forest Service area who wish to buy them, 
priority going to former owners who had to sell to the Forest Service. And 
such purchases, in which loans are needed, should be financed with loans by 
the Government. 

Corporations, in form of paper manufacturing companies and their subsid- 
iaries, have been for many years purchasing all the available lands in the 
general area. Local citizens have not been able to offer competitive prices for 
lands being marketed. These corporations have been vast landholding agencies 
tending to monopolize ownership of lands, and also naturally moving toward 
price control over pulpwood, within the industry. 

They are approaching, in their monopolistic growth, the relationship to the 
public that is well defined and regulated in the case of public utilities. 

If corporations may reserve vast funds and resources with which to purchase 
private lands, why not some consideration for individual taxpayers? 

I do not recommend regulation of corporations, but there should be some legal 
approach to this problem, and if possible a prohibition on corporate ownership 
of lands where such lands are desired for private management and operations 
by farmers. 

One of the fundamentals of democracy as we have experienced it in America 
is ownership of the land by the individual, whereon he may enjoy the greatest 
degree of freedom. The preeminent right of the individual to landownership 
should be reemphasized in the next farm program. 

Those who own the land are those who ultimately control the way of life. 

There is a close affinity in the priority of ownership of land by the individual, 
for family use, for individual and vocational freedom, and the American concept 
of individual freedom. ; 

Who owns the land controls the destiny of the Nation. And the individual 
should be the arbiter of that destiny. 

Thus the protection of the small farmer, the family-size farm, and private 
ownership of land showld be the underlying principle in any farm program, not 
for the reason only that it is right, but because it will lead more surely to the 
ultimate, successful democratic solution of the farm problem that all loyal 
and patriotic Americans earnestly desire, and it will also strengthen our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

It is not the small farmer who produces the surpluses. Yet the corporation 
farms cannot be relied on to produce for some future emergency needs, and 
the small farms have been left to the trend of wholesale abandonment which 
is taking place at the present time. 

The farmer has never organized or implemented union powers against the 
pleas of his Government. 


ELECTIVE PROCEDURE FOR BALANCING PRODUCTION 
I. Farmer unit 
Establish the individual farmer or farm family as a certified farmer unit. 
(a) It could be the farm owner or renter engaged in the operation of his farm. 
(b) Farm, manager or overseer. 
(c) Farm laborer engaged full time on the farm. 
(d@) Sharecropper engaged full time in farming operation. 
(e) Renter if he should choose to rent as a part of the unit farm. 


IT, Unit farm 


Establish as a certified unit farm 1 or more farmer units operating under 1 
management. 

(a) It could be a farm with sharecroppers, whose farming was under man- 
agement of the owner, or renter. 
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(b) A farm with 1 or more overseers, under 1 management. 

(ec) A farm with renters choosing to be included in the unit farm. 

(d) A farm rented and operated and managed by the renter enjoying all the 
privilege of his contract. 

(e) A farm whose lands are scattered and yet operated under one management 

(f) A farm partly owner, partly rented but under one management. 
TIT. Permanent land diversion loan plan 

Establish a loan plan under which any. lands being diverted for longer than 
a stated period (Specified by Congress) and planted to trees or other vegetation 
listed by the Department of Agriculture for permanent land diversion planting 
would entitle the farmer unit or unit farm to loans for such plantings, and for 
restoration of gullied lands and for planting these areas. 

(a) One-farmer unit farms would have no stipulated limit placed on loans for 
land diversion, either in amount or period of expiration. 

(b) Unit farms with more than 1 farmer unit would be limited to $5 per 
acre of lands being diverted and to a fixed term of 5 years. 


IV. Loan plan for land purchase 


Establish a loan plan available to the farms with only 1 farmer unit, for 
the purchase of lands and not to exceed a total of 1,000 acres approximately to 
be covered by such loan. 

V. Loan repayment plan 

Establish a plan of replayment of loans made for the planting and restora- 
tion of lands, and for the repayment of loans made for the purchase of lands. 

(a) Allow $1 per acre annually on diverted lands under loan and following 
application of the loan to restoration or planting, for performance carrying out 
specified conservation practices for a period of at least 5 years. 

(vb) Allow to 1-farmer unit farms, in addition, $1 per acre annually to be 
applied on land-purchase loans for performance as caretaker carrying out 
specified conservation practices, with option to apply other income as part pay- 
ment, or payment in full, at any time. 


VI. Unit marketing allotment 


Establish a unit marketing allotment for each farmer unit. 

(a) The Department of Agriculture would estimate, on a national basis, 
the production needs, for all commodities and livestock te be controlled. 

(b) Divide the total estimated production needs by the number of farmer 
units to establish the unit marketing allotment for each farmer unit in the 
respective growing areas. 

(c) The allotment would be in form of quota tickets (for bushels of wheat, 
pounds of lint cotton, head of designated livestock) for each crop to be con- 
trolled, the tickets bearing the name of the farmer unit and the unit farm, 
if part of one, these quota tickets comprising the unit marketing allotment, a 
quota ticket for each crop or product produced in the respective growing area. 
VII. Unit acreage allotment 

Establish by States the number of acres, exclusive of pasture, of cropland 
needed to produce a unit marketing allotment. 

(a) The average yield of each crop or product, in each State, would be 
divided into each crop or product quota, and the total acreage required in each 
State to produce the total unit marketing allotment would be the unit acreage 
allotment in the respective State, for each farmer unit. 


VIII. Unit acreage-marketing allotment pian 

(a) The unit farm, with one farmer unit, electing the acreage-marketing allot- 
ment plan could plant without restrictions as to the kind of crops or quantity the 
unit acreage allotment, and could market from this acreage any crops or prod- 
ucts within the quotas designated by the quota tickets issued to it and receive 
approximately parity prices following the actual sale of these products. 

(b) The unit farm with more than 1 farmer unit electing the acreage-market- 
ing allotment plan could also plant without restrictions any and all kinds of 
crops in any quantity on the total of all its unit acreage allotments, which 
would be the total of the unit acreage allotments multiplied by its number of 
farmer units. And it could market from this acreage any crops or products 
within the quotas designated by the total number of quota tickets and receive 
approximately parity prices following the actual sale of these products. 
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(ec) In compliance with the one requirement of this unit acreage-marketing 
plan, the unit farm either with one farmer unit or more would divert all other 
lands owned or managed to tree growing or to vegetation listed for planting 
on permanently diverted lands, and be eligible for the loans for permanent land 
diversion. 

(d@) With production on the unit acreage allotments being unrestricted there 
would be surpluses in some years, above the marketing allotments. These could 
be stored on the farm or elsewhere at its own expense, consumed, or sold on the 
open market, or held over until the next year and sold at approximately parity 
prices under the next year’s unit marketing allotment. 


IX. Plan for supported prices at approwvimately 100 percent of parity 


(a) On presenting required evidence of sale of crops or products, such as 
proper receipt, or evidence designated by the Department of Agriculture for 
proving sale of his production, the unit would receive from the Government the 
difference between the 100 percent of parity price and the average market price 
of the particular commodity since January 1 of the same year. 

(b) The subsidy fund could be raised by a specific commodity tax, levied 
against the processors or manufacturers using the commodity, such as the pres- 
ent tax levied on the manufacture of tobacco products. 


X. Unrestricted plan 


(a) There would be a choice between the acreage-marketing plan and an 
unrestricted plan. 

(b) There would be no restrictions of any kind either on acreages or kinds 
of crops or products or on marketing and no requirements to divert land, but 
there would be no price supports or subsidies under the unrestricted plan. 

(c) Farms choosing the unrestricted plan would be informed of the prevail- 
ing unit market allotment and unit acreage allotment as guides to a voluntary 
effort to balance the supply of commonly overproduced crops with the demand. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman) and Scott. 

Also present: Representatives Cooley and Fountain. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. D. W. Colvard, please. Will you give us 
your name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF D. W. COLVARD, DEAN, SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Cotvarp. I am D. W. Colvard, dean of the school of agriculture 
at State college. 

The Cuatman. All right, Mr. Colvard. 1 understand you re- 
quested to make a statement as to the general situation in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Cotvarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I think we know it pretty well, but if you desire 


to, you may file your entire statement in the record and highlight it 
for us. 


(Mr. Colvard’s prepared statement follows :) 


As a background for the discussions which are to follow I shall make a few 
general observations concerning agriculture. I will then discuss some current 
trends and prevailing situations pertaining to farming in North Carolina. 
Representatives of farm organizations, agricultural agencies, commodity groups 
and individual farmers present will no doubt give you a good picture of their 
specific problems and recommendations, 

Several of my colleagues from the School of Agriculture of North Carolina 
State College are in the room. They may be in position to provide certain use- 
ful information as the hearing proceeds. 

First of all, I should like to state that from the point of view of service 
to the Nation agriculture has done a fine job. In this respect agriculture is 
strong. The entire population is eating better than at any time in history. 
There is an abundance of high-quality foods a given quantity of which can 
be purchased with the smallest number of working hours on record. Even 
with the added costs of more processing and better packaging a greater share 
of consumer income is available for nonfood purposes than ever before. 

The wartime needs for food and fiber for our country and, to some extent at 
least, for our allies were met. It was not necessary for the Government to 
operate farms to get the job done. Individual farmers rose to the occasion 
within a general framework outlined by the Government. 
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Sufficient quantities of foodstuffs have been available for export to needy 
countries wherever such has been deemed in the best interests of world eines 
Sufficient reserves are available to offer much reassurance in event of shtthe: 
war. 

Many thousands of farm workers who have been reared and educated 
farms have been released to industry to increase the production of eatin 
goods and services, This has contributed to a continual improvement in the 
standard of living of the average American citizen. r 

No further elaboration seems necessary to establish the fact that from the 
point of view of service to the Nation agrieulture is strong. . 

From the point of view of reward to itself agriculture is not doing nearly so 
well. Agricultural prices and farmer’s net income remain a major weak spot 
in the current generally strong economic picture. Agriculture has made tre 
mendous strides in efficiency as have most segments of our economy. However 
a very large share of these gains has been passed on to the consuming public. 
Increasing percentages of gross farm income are going for materials and services 
provided by industry. Rising costs for these items, which include increasing 
wages to industrial labor, accompanied by declining farm prices, are squeezing 
net farm income lower and lower. This, I am sure most of us agree, represents 
the major problem in agriculture. 

Having made these general comments I would like to turn now to the current 
situation in North Carolina agriculture. 


POPULATION 


There were 4.3 million people in North Carolina in 1954, The rural farm popu- 
lation totaled 1.25 million or 28.4 percent of the total population. Nearly 60 
percent of the people were so classified in 1920 when total population was 2.6 
million. Between 1920 and 1950, the rural farm population decreased 8 percent. 
During this period, the rural nonfarm population increased 154 percent and the 
urban population increased 153 percent. Net loss out of agriculture was 341,000, 
most of which occurred in the 1940-50 decade. This shift out of agriculture is 
much smaller percentagewise than in other Southeastern States. 


LAND IN FARMS, AND LABOR RELATIONSHIPS 


Compared with other States, North Carolina has very little land per farm 
person. North Carolina ranks 47th in amount of cropland per farm person with 
a total of 5.1 acres per farm resident. In terms of cropland per male farm 
resident 14 years old and over, exclusive of those employed in nonfarm work, 
North Carolina has only 18.9 acres and ranks 48th among the States. 

The most profitable use of land and labor—that is, the products which it is 
most profitable to produce—depends on the amount of labor the family has in 
relation to their land and other capital. Historically North Carolina farmers 
have attempted to increase their farm incomes by producing crops which use 
large amounts of labor per unit of land. These crops return a high value per 
acre of land. On the other hand, they yield a low return per unit of labor 
employed. 

Tobacco and cotton are major sources of income to North Carolina farmers. 
The amount of labor used and the return per hour of labor and per acre of land 
in the production of these commodities are compared with other North Carolina 
farm products in table 1. The return per acre of land used in the production 
of these commodities is higher than for other major farm commodities. The 


return per unit of labor, however, is low. 
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TABLE 1.—Labor requirements and income above direct cash expenses per acre 
and per hour of labor used, selected enterprises produced with recommended 
farm practices in North Carolina 


Man-hours Income 
per acre 


Enterprise 





used Per hour Per acre 


Crops 
ey, ee esese oo 482 $1.19 $573. 15 
Cotton --.- wccenenncoanps = . 118 1. 44 169. 47 
Peanuts ine tn meee mnmkieys . . . a 48 3. 34 160. 32 
a - - — 13 5. 99 77. 89 
Barley-...---- Se wennmnenasesccesess | 9 4.43 39. 86 
i. -- --- ee--e-- v 4. 04 36. 36 
Wheat Se - nate jade ‘ 4 5. 51 49. 61 

Livestock 
DOT cntisaed - 7 “és 46, 1. 40 64. 33 
Sheep.....--- 1 slide emda in cain bien ee i ebguiésedd obswa ant 29 1. 70 49. 38 
Hogs as ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 | 34 3. 40 115. 67 
DOU CRG cco doccuncsea - = irccmapeinee nee 9 4.78 43. 00 


Source: C. R. Pugh, Cost of Producing Farm Products, revised, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
North Carolina State College. Based on 1952-54 product prices and 1955 prices paid for items used in 
production. 


In recent years efforts have been made, with considerable success, to diversify 
agriculture by the use of more livestock and feed crops which provide a higher 
return per hour, a fuller employment of labor, and a better soil conservation 
program. This has been possible as yields have increased and row-crop acre- 
ages have been reduced. 

INCOME 


Cash receipts from crops, livestock, and livestock products in North Carolina 
totaled $928 million in 1954. This is 32 percent above the average of $899 
million for the period 1950-53. Cash receipts in 1955 are expected to be equal 
to or above the 1954 level, perhaps exceeding the record year of 1951 when 
receipts totaled $954 million. With the exception of hurricane-damaged areas in 
the coastal plains, bumper harvests are expected over the State. 

Despite high total cash receipts from farm marketings in recent years, con- 
siderable damage from droughts, hurricanes, late frosts which destroyed most 
of the fruit crops this year, and hail damage in some local areas has created 
serious problems. Crop and livestock losses and farm property damage from 
hurricanes alone in 1955 have been estimated to total $91 million in 28 eastern 
North Carolina counties. These counties have been declared eligible for emer- 
geney credit and other disaster-relief measures. In 1954 farmers in dire cir- 
cumstances in 87 counties were declared eligible for emergency credit as a 
result of severe drought. Of these 87 counties 39 were eligible for livestock 
feed under the emergency feed program. Drought conditions were more general 
in 1952 and 1953. A limited number of farmers in all counties in the State were 
then eligible for emergency credit. 
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TABLE 2.—Cash receipts from farming, North Carolina, 1940-54 











‘ Livestock 
Year | Crops | and products Total 
| 

lS ie Se ee. ae $167, 322 | $33, 919 $201, 241 
1941... 238, 819 | 44, 283 283, 102 
1942 ; 359, 288 64, 918 424, 206 
1943. cree aid 382, 204 99, 592 481, 796 
1944... = 494, 303 110, 309 604, 612 
1945. ae 508, 159 120, 910 629, 069 
1946 : bpp 625, 535 | 119, 893 745, 428 
1987 wea 624, 310 | 135, 150 759, 460 
1948 Joa eel 630, 097 152, 994 783, 091 
1949 ‘ buen Oaeale 564, 109 146, 860 710, 969 
1950 ches ekegusnaes eee aate 656, 251 | 160, 272 | 816, 523 
1951 dee a et ee ee 760, 383 193, 697 | 954. 080 
1952 i laa Saas 737, 163 205, 006 942, 169 
1953 E me saci ctaheeiiel 685, 564 | 219, 642 905, 206 
1954 diceaaer eet ‘ ae 705, 849 | 221, 974 | 927, 823 
Percent increase (1940 to 1954).......-.-- -| 321 | 554 | 361 





Source: Cash receipts from marketings, by States and commodities, calendar years 1924-44, January 1946, 
various farm income situations. 


Average cash receipts from farm marketings per farm in North Carolina was 
$3,464 in 1954. The 1955 Census of Agriculture reports, however, that 64 per- 
cent of the farms in the State reported the value of farm products sold in 1954 
to be less than $2,500 (table 3). 


TABLE 3.—Farms by economic classification, North Carolina, 1950-54, compared 








Percent of total 
Class Ce 
} 1949 1954 
Commercial farms (value of farm products sold): 
Ry OE NN die han Secu bar oles deddebebin dulgackiaiay stnebiaes 0.2 | 0.4 
Bhs ED SIs 3 dk SddkS oo 4 65 on - does wie ashee ~ <n beep spmcdecaenn 1.0 | 2.2 
III. $5,000 to $9,999__ sekvedoninennsanth etn aban ni ae ala 5.9 10. 2 
IV. $2,500 to $4,999 ae - ba nals odo ie danish teuben Ieee 21.5 23.1 
V. $1,200 to $2,499 (low-production farms) - ---- -- Bo Sis tide dics ide 24.1 | 20.3 
VI. $250 to $1,199 1... & Beh Eb apt a hs 
Part-time farms 2 : ne ES. PJhse cs cchigh ebtehee satetuselesy,-abebws 9.8 | 10.3 
Residemtial rere ii Sos ic de oc Bic al ss ace ciibbeebiss Sak 23.0 22.0 
TO cee teede tans Eb nigee bace mes caso aa le ten gana oe Pa 47.3 | 43.8 
Total number of farms ___._.............-- Jake nn sth MA hated shape 288, 508 “267, 906 








1 Provided that less than 100 days of off-farm work is performed by the operator and that the income of 
he pe xr and members of his family from nonfarm sources is less than the value of all farm products 
sold, 

2 Farms with a value of sales of farm products of $250 to $1,199 on which the operator performed 100 or 
more days of work off the farm or on which the nonfarm income received by him and members of his family 
exceeded the value of farm products sold. 

’ Farms with a total value of farm products sold of less than $250. Abnormal farms omitted. 


Source: U. 8S. Census of Agriculture, 1950 and 1955. 


Average net income per farm household in North Carolina in 1950 has been 
estimated at $1,650. Income per nonfarm hosehold in 1950 was approximately 
50 percent greater than the income per farm household. 

Personal income per capita in North Carolina, including both the farm and 
nonfarm sectors, was $1,190 in 1954. Compared with other States, the per 
capita personal income rank of North Carolina was 43 in 1954, 42 in 1950, and 43 
in 1945. Personal farm income in the State was 13 percent of the total personal 
income in 1954, whereas the rural farm population that year is estimated to have 
been approximately 25 percent of the total population. Personal farm income 
differs from farm marketings in that personal income is primarily a measure 
of net business earnings plus wage and salary payments received by hired farm 
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labor. It includes Government payments, the value of home-produced food and 
fuel, the rental value of farm dwellings, and changes in crop and livestock 
inventories. Thus, although the State ranks low in personal income per capita, 
the farm sector has a lower per capita income than the nonfarm sector, even 
when factors other than net cash farm receipts are included. 


THE PRICE-COST SQUEEZE 


The net incomes of many farmers have declined in recent years. This has been 
due to the price-cost squeeze. The prices that farmers receive have been some- 
what lower than the postwar peaks. On the other hand, prices farmers pay for 
production and consumption goods have risen. Due to the effectiveness of the 
tobacco program and to the heavy influence of this crop in North Carolina agri- 
culture, the ratio of prices received to prices paid is somewhat more favorable 
in North Carolina than in the United States as a whole. 

Falling farm prices are due to the supply-demand situation. The supply of 
farm production has outstripped demand. Declining exports are responsible 
for part of the decrease in demand. The characteristics of the demand for farm 
products is such that an oversupply results in sharp price dips. 

The decline in farm prices has been aggravated by a low-price elasticity of 
demand for farm commodities. When the supply of farm commodities increases, 
the percentage decrease in price is greater than the percentage increase in quan- 
tity purchased. This varies widely from one farm commodity to another and 
suggests the difficulty of handling all commodities by the same formula. Prices 
of farm commodities are further depressed by a low-income elasticity of demand 
for farm commodities. As real incomes of consumers increase, they spend a 
smaller proportion of their incomes for farm commodities. The capacity of 
individuals to consume food and clothing does not increase proportionately to 
increases in income. Hence, as consumers’ real incomes increase, a larger 
proportion is spent for nonfarm commodities. 

An additional factor contributing to the decline in incomes in agriculture has 
been the decline in purchases of farm products by foreign countries. The dollar 
shortage and high prices have restricted foreign sales of United States farm 
products. The export market is an important outlet for farm commodities 
grown in North Carolina. In 1954, receipts from tobacco and cotton, which are 
important export commodities, made up 62 percent of the receipts from the sale 
of farm products by North Carolina farmers. 


PRODUCTION 


In 1954, about three-fourths of the cash receipts from farming in North 
Carolina came from crops and one-fourth from livestock and livestock products, 
Receipts from tobacco made up more than one-half (53.5 percent) of total cash 
receipts. Cotton accounted for about 8.3 percent and peanuts 3.5 percent of 
total cash receipts. 

The production of crops and livestock in North Carolina have varied over the 
past several years with weather conditions and other factors. To minimize 
weather effects, data for the 5-year period, 1925-29, are compared with similar 
figures for 1950-1954. The data show some rather significant changes over this 
30-year period. 

Tobacco production has more than doubled and cotton production has decreased 
56 percent. Peanut production has increased 32 percent. Production of corn 
and wheat increased by 64 and 107 percent, respectively, with only small in- 
creases in acreage. Expansion has occurred in the acreage and production of 
soybeans, grain sorghum, oats, hay, lespedeza seed, and improved pasture. Over 
this period, milk production has increased 50 percent and egg production has 
more than doubled. Broiler production has risen by nearly 400 percent. The 
number of cows has increased by 60 percent, and the number of hogs by 29 per- 
cent, while the number of sheep decreased 45 percent. 

More recent changes in the production of basic commodities in North Carolina 
are shown in tables 4, 5, and 6. In summary, here is what has been taking place. 

Tobacco.—The yield of flue-cured tobacco increased about one-third from 1940 
to 1955. With an acreage in 1955 about 32 percent above 1940, production was 
almost doubled. Production and yield in 1955 were at record levels. The record 
an 1955 has been due to increases in technology and extremely favorable 
weather. 
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Cotton.—The acreage of cotton harvested in 1955 is about 56 percent of the 
1940 acreage. There has been no consistent trend in cotton yields. Total pro- 
duction in 1955 was the lowest on record, except for the extremely poor cotton 
year of 1950. 

Peanuts.—The acreage of peanuts increased substantially during World War 
II and has been cut back drastically since the peak of 1945. Yields of peanuts 
have shown an increase in the past 5 years, due to improved varieties and better 
fertilization and cultural practices. The production of peanuts in 1955 was 
about 22 percent below the high of 1944. Right now, it looks like the production 
in 1955 will be below estimates. Quality and size of kernels are poor due to 
unfavorable weather. 


TABLE 4.—Changes in acreage, yield, and total production for basic commodities 
in North Carolina, 1940-55 













Tobacco (all) Cotton | Peanuts 

poor Yield | Produc- nodes Yield | Produc- eres Yiela | Produc- 

ae tion ee - tion ! oe _ tion 

Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | | Thou- | Thou- Thou- 

sands Pounds, sands sands Pounds; sands | sands Pounds, sands 
1940 504. 5 1, 038 523, 660 829 427 739 262 1, 400 366, 800 
1941 494. 2 930 459, 490 795 333) 552 229 1, 160 265, 640 
1942 545. 6 1, 053 574, 400 846 412 727 270 1, 230 332, 100 
1943 5R8. 5 939 552, 612 846 338) 596 296 1, 020 301, 920 
1944 696. 0 1, 083 753, 670 750 454 710 295 1, 200 354, 000 
1945 735. 1,107 813, 810 575) 357) 428) 320 950) 304, 000 
1946 811.8 1, 142 927, 425 600) 351 440 295 925) 272, 875 
1947 792. 6 1, 145 907, 181 670 323 452 292 1, 030) 300, 760 
1948 604. 3 1, 252 756, 684 737 440 678 295 1,175) 346, 625 
1949 631.8 1, 182 747, 082 880 253 466 236 1,030 243, 080 
1950 | 650. 5 1, 347 875, 990 580 149 181 234 1, 060 248, 040 
1951 747. 2 1, 338 999, 725 702) 370 542 237 1, 350 319, 950 
1 747.0 1, 229 918, 250 745 366 569 193 1,590; 306,870 
1953 | 685. 4 1, 244 852, 825 775 78 449 177 1,530, 270,810 
1954 698. 7 1,308; 913,874 557 319 364 172 1,465) 251, 980 
1955 665. 3 1,525) 1,014, 475 463 368 355 182 1, 525 277, 550 


1 500-pound gross weight bales. 


Source: North Carolina Agricultural Station except as indicated. 


Corn.—Corn acreage has shown a steady decline over the past 15 years, while 
yield has almost doubled. With an acreage about 16 percent below 1940, pro- 
duction 1955 is expected to be about 55 percent above 1940. 

Wheat.——The acreage of wheat decreased about 25 percent from 1940 to 1955, 
while total production was slightly higher. Wheat yields have increased about 
one-third over the 15-year period. 

Dairy.—The average number of cows milked in North Carolina was 333,000 
in 1940. This increased to 384,000 in 1944, then declined slightly, but was back 
up to 377,000 in 1954. Milk production per cow increased from 3,930 pounds in 
1940 to 4,520 in 1954. Total milk production in 1954 was 1.7 billion pounds. 
Of this amount, 754 million was used on farms, 120 million retailed directly 
from farms, and 830 million sold to dealers. 
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ABLE 5.—Changes in acreage, yield, and total production for basic commodities 
in North Carolina, 1940-55 


Corn Sweet potatoes Irish pot itoes 











ame Yield t ie : Acres Yield , eae Acres Yield aiey : 
Thou- Thor Thou- Thou- Thou- 
sands Bushels nas sands | Bushels sands sands Bushels sands 
4 2, 441 19.5 600 74 Of 7 104 79. 4 108 8. 575 
41 2, 392 22.0 52, 624 SU 86 6, 880 80.0 83 6, 640 
42 2, 296 20. 5 47, 068 77 115 R S55 89.0 106 9) 434 
43 2, 319 22. 0 51, 018 78 97 7, 566 110.0 110 12, 100 
1044 2, 296 22.8 52, 349 74 108 7 gh 0 82 6. 970 
1945 2, 204 25. 0 55, 100 63 105 72.0 29 8) 784 
1946 2, 160 27.0 58, 320 61 120 83 0 152 12 616 
1947 2, 182 31.5 68, 733 59 115 785 68.0 130 8 840 
1948 2, 226; 30.0) = 66, 780 49 115 5, 635 70.0 149} 10, 430 
1949 2, 204 31.5 69, 426 58 113 6, 554 63. 0 129 8, 127 
1950 2, 248 23. 0 74, 184 59 115 6, 785 64.0 162 10, 368 
951 2, 181 31.0) 67, 611 37 94 3, 478 44.0 145 6, 380 
52 2, 181 25. 5 55, 616 38 105 3, 990 2.0 126 5, 292 
1953 2, 159 27.0 58, 293 46 105 4, 830 45.0 136 6, 120 
1954 2,116 24.0 50, 784 43 93 3, 999 39. 0 151 5, 889 
1055 2, 053 36.0 73, 908 45 110 4, 950 40. 0 169 6, 760 


Source: North Carolina Agricultural Station, except as indicated, 


TABLE 6.—Changes in acreage, yield, and total production for basic commodities 
in North Carolina, 1940-55 


Sovbeans Wheat 
Acres Yield Production Acres Yield | Production 


| 


Thousands | Bushels | Thousands | Thousands | Bushels | Thousands 


1940 160 12.0 1, 920 443 15.0 | 6, 645 
1041 176 10.0 1, 760 474 15. 5 | 7, 347 
1942 268 13.0 3, 484 517 | 15. 5 8,014 
1943 257 9.0 2, 313 465 | 12.5 5, 812 
1944 201 10.5 2, 110 516 16. 5 8, 514 
1945 216 12.5 2, 700 408 | 14.0 5, 712 
1946 212 13. 5 2, 862 371 17.0 6, 307 
1947 233 15.0 3, 495 482 17.0 8, 194 
1948 264 13. 5 3, 564 390 | 15. 5 6, 045 
049 264 16.0 4, 224 417 13.0 5, 421 
1950 301 17.0 5, 117 375 | 14.5 5, 438 
1951 309 16.5 5, 098 392 23. 0 9, 016 
1952 287 16.5 4, 736 408 21.0 8, 568 
1953 263 15.5 4, 076 412 20. 5 8, 447 
1954 295 16.0 4, 720 338 22. 0 7, 436 
1955 285 16. 5 4, 702 324 21.5 6, 966 


Source: North Carolina Agricultural Statistics, except as indicated. 


During the past 5 years farmers’ sales of grade A milk have increased slightly 
more than 50 percent (426 million pounds in 1950; 665 million pounds in 1954). 
Milk for manufacturing purposes has declined as sales of grade A have increased 
and amounted to only 149 million pounds in 1954. 

The 1953 North Carolina General Assembly established the North Carolina 
Milk Commission which fixes prices paid by dealers for grade A milk. Blend 
prices under this arrangement averaged $6.08 per hundredweight in 1953 and 
$5.79 in 1954. 

Livestock.—Livestock and poultry production has increased rapidly in the 
State during the last 15 years. Cattle and calves (beef and dairy) on farms 
January 1, 1940, amounted to 595,000 head. By 1955 this number was 933,000 
head. Hog numbers changed very little during this same period. From 1940 to 
1954 egg production doubled, turkey production quadrupled, and broiler produc- 
tion increased about 12 times. 

Total cash receipts for livestock in North Carolina in 1940 amounted to about 
S34 million: in 1954, $222 million. This represents an increase of about 554 
percent in cash receipts from livestock. 
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The major problem facing North Carolina farmers is low net incomes. As 
indicated earlier, the price-cost squeeze has tended to reduce net incomes in recent 
years. Our ratio of prices received to prices paid as shown in the statistics is 
much better than it would have been had the tobacco program been unable to 
stabilize prices. We must remember that we had income problems before the 
current situation developed, and keep in mind both the immediate and long- 
range goals. This suggests that several courses of action may deserve our careful 
study. 


1. Increasing the price of farm products through price supports and production 
adjustments 

Possibilities of increasing farm incomes through pricing programs vary from 
commodity to commodity. 

In the case of a commodity with a low elasticity of demand (i. e., the amount 
used does not change in proportion to the change in price) an increase in price 
does increase net income of farmers. Tobacco consumed domestically is a classic 
example of a commodity with a inelastic demand. If the price to farmers was 
reduced sharply it is doubtful whether any significant increase in consumption 
would result. As pointed out earlier, the tobacco program has meant much to 
North Carolina farmers. 

In the case of a commodity with a high elasticity of demand, raising prices 
may decrease net income, as the quantity consumed tends to decrease more than 
prices increase. The demand of no agricultural commodity is very elastic, but 
beef and poultry are examples of commodities which enjoy increased consumption 
when prices are reduced. Thus an increase in the prices of these commodities 
would not have the same effect on net income as is the case for tobacco. Income 
is determined by volume of product, price, and cost. 

While the price of tobacco has little effect on domestic consumption, the same 
is not true for exports. Within the last month I have received a communication 
from Australia advising of their efforts to expand tobacco production. Southern 
Rhodesia is growing more and more good-quality leaf and and apparently has 
the potential for greater production. The price is a very important factor in 
moving tobacco in foreign trade in competition with such countries. 

Some years ago the demand for cotton was quite inelastic. The coming of 
substitutes plus an increase in quantity and quality of foreign-produced cotton 
have made cotton demand more responsive to price changes. 

This leads to the general conclusion that price policy may be quite effective 
in improving net incomes to farmers on some commodities. With a commodity 
such as tobacco, which is storable and has a relatively inelastic demand, the 
results would be very different from what might be expected with a perishable 
commodity having a relatively elastic demand such as beef. There is clear 
evidence that production can be adjusted on a crop such as tobacco and that the 
pricing program has worked. 


2. Adjustments on individual farms 


Research has indicated that there are adjustments which can be made on 
individual farms which can substantially increase net incomes. While the ad- 
justments must be made by the individual farmer, public policy can be of help. 
Before discussing how public policy can help, let us identify the type of adjust- 
ments that are possible. 

Much labor on North Carolina farms is not fully employed. Much of the labor 
that is used yields a low return. There is nothing inherently wrong with our 
labor. The labor simply needs to be associated with larger amounts of capital. 
We have often attributed the low return to labor to the small amount of land per 
person. This has a bearing on the problem, but research at our institution shows 
that incomes cannot be increased greatly by increasing the amount of land per 
worker unless the amount of capital is increased sufficiently to make effective use 
of the land. 

In many instances it is profitable to greatly increase the investment. This 
increase in investment would make it possible to change the kinds of commodi- 
ties produced and the production methods. For example, on a typical small 
southern Piedmont farm, it would pay farmers to increase their investment three- 
fold if capital could be obtained at 5 percent. Based on recommended produc- 
tion practices and expected farm prices, it is estimated that an additional invest- 
ment of $4,500 would yield an annual increase of 52 cents per dollar of additional 
investment if farms were organized in an optimum manner. In the range of 
$7,500 to $8,400 increase in investment above current levels, the increase in annual 
income per additional dollar of investment would be 24 cents, 
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The Government can help bring about the adjustments that will inerease labor 
productivity in several ways. One way is to encourage lending institutions to 
make more capital available at reasonable interest rates for farmers having the 
managerial ability to handle modern technology and carry on the business of 
modern farming. Creating a favorable atmosphere through stabilizing prices 
will also encourage investment of additional capital by farmers. Expanding 
domestic and foreign markets will also be of material assistance in encouraging 
farmers to invest capital and adjust their farm business and in encouraging 
lending agencies to make capital available. 


3. Marketing—domestic and foreign 

No more serious problem faces farmers than the large surpluses. These de- 
press prices and present a barrier for many farmers making adjustments which 
will increase net income. 

Increased attention should be given to expanding markets for agricultural com- 
modities. Some of the more promising avenues for consideration include further 
shifts to the consumption of fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, and meats. Shifts 
in this direction would improve diets and would use more agricultural resources. 

New uses for agricultural commodities should receive additional attention. 
The expansion of use of farm products in secondary uses deserves more considera- 
tion. Stable prices and constant supply are necessary for farm products to 
compete for many secondary uses. 

Continued attention and study should be given to ways and means of expanding 
exports of American farm products. The incomes of North Carolina farmers are 
particularly vulnerable to changes in exports due to the fact that a large percent- 
age of gross receipts come from export commodities, especially tobacco and 
cotton. 

While marketing is a very fruitful field, we must recognize that improvements 
are likely to come slowly. New uses will be developed only through laborious 
research and promotion. Consumption patterns must be changed, and this is a 
slow process. Building permanent foreign markets is also a lengthy process 
with many problems. These comments are given for one purpose. We do not 
want to lead ourselves into believing that the promising field of marketing is 
likely to immediately dispose of the surpluses and make it possible for farmers 
to produce as much as they like of any and every commodity. In the short run, 
and particularly for some commodities, production must be controlled. Getting 
production in line with demand is a real problem that the farm people and the 
Congress must decide. The problem is particularly difficult in view of the need 
for increasing net incomes. 


4. Reducing costs per unit through research and education 


All are aware of the contribution of research and education in increasing 
production and incomes of farm people. Research and education have also 
made great contributions in the areas of marketing and reducing the costs of 
production. An industry faced with a price-cost squeeze and serious competition 
turns to research to develop new products, improve quality, and reduce costs. 
Agriculture should follow the same pattern. In the case of agriculture, educa- 
tional efforts must go with the research, because the people who use research 
findings are not those who do the research. Education is necessary to get the 
research findings to all the farmers in an understandable way and to encourage 
the rapid adoption of the technology. 

The research and educational programs have been adjusted to place less 
emphasis on increasing production and more emphasis on reducing costs, par- 
ticularly unit cost of production, and on marketiny. We should not, however, 
let short-run problems completely dominate our thinking. The projected don- 
bling of the world’s population in the next 30 or 40 years provides a real chal- 
lenge to those engaged in research and educational work to expand the produc- 
tive potential of agriculture in order to insure that the supply of food and fiber 
will be adequate to meet our future needs. 


5. Promoting industry in agricultural areas 


In the final analysis, it appears that the low-income problem of many farmers 
can best be solved by either moving into industry on a full-time basis or by com- 
bining farming with nonfarm employment. It appears to us that a rather desirable 
pattern has been developing in Piedmont and western North Carolina. Tndustry 
has moved into these areas, often locating in a rural area. This has given the 
farm people an opportunity to continue to live on their farms and yet enjoy the 
income from industrial work. They enjoy the advantages of rural living and 
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many substantially supplement the industrial income by raising food for the 
family and some for market. A trip through the area is convincing evidence that 
it is a good system. 
Perhaps the Government can do much to encourage the development of 
industry in rural areas. 
SUMMARY 


1. From the point of view of service to the Nation, agriculture is strong. Con- 
sumers are buying more high-quality foods for a smaller percentage of their 
earnings than at any time in history. 

2. Farmers are not sharing proportionately the increase in net incomes 
characteristic throughout most other segments of the economy. 

3. The number of people engaged in farming is declining while demand for 
farm products by a rapidly growing population is expanding. 

4. North Carolina has more farm people than any State and less cropland per 
male farmworker (18.9 acres) than any State. 

5. Major crops grown in North Carolina provide a high return per acre and 
a low return per hour of labor. 

6. Livestock production has increased in North Carolina. This has provided 
a fuller employment of labor, a better soil-conservation program, and greater 
stability. Cash income from livestock and livestock products increased 554 
percent from 1940 to 1954. 

7. Farmers have sustained heavy losses from droughts, hurricanes and other 
natural hazards in recent years. 

8. More than 64 percent of the farms in North Carolina sold less than $2,500 
worth of farm products in 1954. 

9. Cash sales of farm products in North Carolina in 1955 are expected to 
equal or exceed the highest previous record. This is due largely to the heavy 
influence of tobacco which has increased in production and for which prices 
have been relatively stable. 

10. From 1940 to 1955: Tobacco acreage increased 32 percent while production 
doubled; cotton acreage decreased 44 percent and production by a like amount; 
peanuts acreage and production declined ; corn acreage declined 16 percent while 
production increased 55 percent. 

11. The major problem in North Carolina is low net income of farmers. 

12. Courses of action to be considered for increasing net income: (a) Higher 
prices through price supports and production adjustment. fach commodity 
presents a specific type of problem; (b) Adjustments in land, capital, labor, 
and technology on individual farms; (c) Expanding domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; (@) Reducing costs per unit through research and education; (¢) Develop- 
ing more industry in agricultural areas. 

Mr. Corvarp. Senator Scott asked me if I would make a general 
statement and I will file for the record the statement that I have 
prepared and will spend just a very few minutes outlining in brief 
some of the highights of the agricultural situation as I see it. 

I would say, Senator Ellender, that we understand that this is a 
hearing of farm people and not of professional people like myself. 
We do have some of our colleagues here who can provide statistical 
information if desired. Some are in the audience. 

I would like first to make two brief comments concerning agriculture 
in general which I am sure you are very familiar with. _ 

It seems to me it is clear that from the point of view of service 
to the Nation that agriculture has done a fine job. Our consumers are 
eating more good-quality foods for a lower percentage of their income 
than at any time in history. I could elaborate that into the way in 
which the war needs were taken care of and many other reasons | 
think to support that, but suffice to say that from the point of view 
of service to the Nation it seems to me that agriculure is very strong. 
We feed our people well. 

From the point of view of reward to its agriculture in the Nation, 
as well as in our State, is not doing so well. This resolves itself down 
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in our State to a number of international problems but expressed in a 
broad way the problem of net farm income is the crux of it. 

I might make 1 or 2 comments on some shifts that have taken place 

in our State which might be more pointed for our particular area than 
you would have on a national scale. 
* We have more farm people here in North Carolina than any State. 
About 28 percent at the present time, a little more, of our people 
are on the farms actually farming, as contrasted to 14 percent for 
the Nation. 

The Cuatrman. Is that due to the fact that you have a lot engaged 
in tobacco production where it requires more hand labor? 

Mr. Corvarp. That is one of the factors. 

The CuHarrman. What are the other factors? 

Mr. Cotvarp. That is the major factor. We have less farmland per 
farmworker than any State in the United States. We have from 18 
to 19 acres of farmland for each person 14 years of age and over. 
Our pattern involves a limited number of acres. To increase per 
capita income has been the problem of farming with relatively little 
land compared to the rest of the country. 

Our farmers tried to increase their incomes by producing crops 
which involve large amounts of labor on limited areas of land. To- 
bacco is the onecrop. I have in the record the hours of labor required 
for a crop. In tobacco it is considered 482. 

The CHarrman. That is an average ? 

Mr. Cotvarp. Yes. Some more and some less. That can be con- 
trasted to 9 hours for wheat—these are national figures—with cotton 
our next crop which requires a lot of labor, which amounts to about 
118 hours. 

The CHarrman. That is where it is done by hand? 

Mr. Corvarp. Yes, under prevailing combinations that exist in the 
State. It would be influenced by usetiaplention: 

The CuHarrmMan. In the average you gave is that a farm, such as a 
cotton farm, that is worked by tractor or by the old method of horses 
and mules? 

Mr. Cotvarp. This is an average figure that would be blended be- 
tween the situations that prevail in North Carolina. We have some 
of all. Ido not have them separated in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you got them separated anywhere? 

Mr. Cotvarp. I think that data could be made available. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if you could do it for the record, not for 
today, but if you can get that data for us it might be very valuable 
to us to show this trend as to how many hours are necessary under 
the old and under the new method. 

Mr. Cotvarp. We can provide that information for you. 

The Cuarrman. Particularly in a State like North Carolina where 
you have these crops that require a good deal of hand labor, it may 
be of value to us. 

Mr. Corvarp. We will be glad to provide that. 

The CHarrman. If you can supply that within the next 2 weeks, 
we will see to it that it is put in the record in connection with your 
testimony in the permanent record. 

Mr. Corvarp. That is just a brief comment on the land and labor 
relationships. I have a much fuller statement. 
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From the point of view of income, I would like to make just a few 
comments here. We had cash receipts from sales of all commodities 
in North Carolina last year of $928 million. This year we will equal 
or exceed that amount. The principal reason why the cash—this is 
cash sales—the tobacco sales will be up substantially and tobacco 
weighting our total economy as it does, we are anticipating from 60 
to 70 million dollars more from tobacco this year than last. 

The Cuarrman. Is that because of the bigger crop? 

Mr. Cortvarp. Yes, with fairly stable prices. 

The Carman. Is it a different variety that resulted in greater 
production per acre? 

Mr. Cotvarp. There are new varieties in the picture and weather 
conditions had a great deal to do with it. It is a combination of 
weather and new technology, including new varieties. Cash sales I 
believe this year will be as high as they have ever been. We have 
studied the latest records available but it will be weighted largely 
by tobacco. 

Now, at the same time while we will have a big cash income we have 
an estimated $91-million damage from hurricanes and weather hazards 
and we have some counties and some areas that are very greatly dis 
tressed because of this almost complete destruction of many of their 
crops. I might say since 1940 the shifts in income have taken place 
largely as shifts between crops and livestock. We have gained about 
550 percent since 1940 in livestock. 

However, the crops constitute a very large percentage of our total 
income, some 75 percent of the total comes from crops with about 53 
or 54 percent coming from tobacco. Cotton and peanuts would fol- 
low in that order. 

Now, the average cash receipts per farm are quite low. We have 
only an average of $3,460 in 1954, and I am filing for the record here 
a classification of farms by income levels for 1949 and 1954 com- 
pared. And about 64 percent of our farms actually have cash sales 
of less than $2,500. But that includes the part-time farms. 

Now, while I have said that cash sales were up there is no doubt 
that the price-cost squeeze is bringing down the net incomes and that 
is the important thing, the net income of farmers. I am sure you 
have the statistics on prices paid and prices received. We view it as 
the sharp problem. 

The CuatrMan. Does your statement incorporate any suggestions 
as to how to solve the situation in North Carolina and over the Nation. 

Mr. Cotvarp. Let me make this comment to that point. Our tobacco 
program has been successful. I think that the parity ratio on tobacco 
is probably in as good a shape with respect to the prices as any com- 
modity and so to that point I would say that the tobacco program has 
been a very successful program. 

The CHarkMAN. You are not suggesting any changes ? 

Mr. Corvarp. Except as the takeors people who are here who are 
more familiar with these problems than I, they will have suggestions 
I am sure as to the production controls, but it seems to us that with 
appropriate adjustments the program has been highly successful and 
can be successful. 

I won't elaborate on the other crops. 

I would like to make a few comments concerning these specific 
crops and I am filing for the record here the acreage, yields, per acre 
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and total production. In the case of tobacco, as an example, our 
acreage has increased slightly from the 1940 period from somewhere 
between five and six hundred thousand acres up to about 665,000 in 
1955. Our yields per acre have increased very sharply. Flue-cured 
tobacco yields have about doubled since 1940 and one of the reasons 
we have a real surplus problem this year in tobacco is the fact that in 
this 1 year we have an increase in yield per acre of a little more than 
200 pounds per acre which is a greater increase in a given year than 
has been recorded, It seems to me that here is an increase in yields 
yer acre which is good in terms of unit costs but which does create a 
problem of making adjustment in the present program which I am 
sure the tobacco folks will comment on later. 

‘The CuarrMan. I am glad to say that although my State doesn’t 
produce tebacco except perique, strong tobacco, I introduced the 
title to that law, which is now in the law, I put it in the hopper and 
it formed a part of our — agricultural act with very little change 
except that a few amendments were made to make it work better. The 
foundation of it was introduced by me back in November 1937. 

Mr. Cotvarp. It seems from the statistics we have a lead on pro- 
graming because from the statistics that Commissioner Ballantine’s 
group puts out we will see that the index price of tobacco has held 
etter than for other commodities. I won’t go through these 

The CHatrMaNn. I would rather you give us the prescription: We 
don’t want statistics. If you give us the prescription as to how to 
cope with the situation that is what we are here for. 

Mr. Cotvarp. I am not going to give you a prescription to solve all 
the problems. 

The CuarrMan. As far as you know in North Carolina, that might 
give us a clue as to what to do with other sections. 

Mr. Cotvarpb. I would make these comments and then I will conclude 
such comments as I have for any questions that you may have. 

It seems to me as we have studied the matter that we come back in 
summary to the basic problem which is low net income, price-cost 
squeeze and all of the things inside. To approach that, we have the 
problem first of the price program and controlled production and 
that we have here in some of our crops and especially using tobacco, 
as an illustration, an instance in which this has been successful and 
an instance in which the base of the program which has been developed 
over a period of years provides a working point for further adjust- 
ments of production with the price program having held. 

I think it should be pointed out we would be the first to say that 
every commodity does not perform in the same manner. All the 
studies we have indicate that the price of tobacco has relatively little 
to do with the total volume of consumption. 

It is what they call a fairly inelastic demand. 

The Cuarrman. This is Harold Cooley, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Corvarp. It seems this leads to the general conclusion that price 
policies can be effective in improving net income, especially on com- 
modity such as tobacco. I think in the case of a commodity such as 
beef that we do have a very definite difference, where we have a con- 
sumer response to price that is very different from what it is in the 
case of a commodity like tobacco. 
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But it seems we have clear evidence here that a price policy pro- 
gram can be effective and that the tobacco program is one of the best 
examples in the Nation of a program which has been effective. 

Now, some other approaches which I would mention for appraisal 
and discussion and as background here would be this matter of adjust- 
ment on the individual farm. I would point up one item here, espe- 
cially. We have pretty clear evidence that especially in our certain 
parts of our State that the capital available on these small farms is 
one of the very limiting factors to income. 

The CHarrMaAN. You mean to enlarge it and mechanize it? 

Mr. Corvarp. To use in various ways, including mechanization, 
that there is a definite limitation on the use of capital and that an 
increase in the capital available and any Government policy whicii 
could encourage availability of capital would make a contribution 
toward net income of the small farmers. We have studied small 
farms in the Piedmont, some of which are part-time farms and the 
evidence is that some of those farms have an investment of $4,500. 
If the money could be available at, say, 5 percent, would return very 
substantially if the farm program was set up under optimum condi- 
tions. 

Of course the third approach, which I am sure is one that a lot of 
people in this room have worked hard on and you have, and I know 
Congressman Cooley and Senator Scott have, is this matter of the 
markets, the expansion of the markets and the various ways they can 
be expanded. I think my own appraisal is we should not expect the 
marketing situation to take care of the immediate problem, that this 
is a little bit slower than some of these other things. At the same 
time I think we would state very firmly that it is an area that needs 
sll the strength from Government policy and from other sources that 
it can be given. 

A fourth area—— 

The CHamman. In that regard I believe that is one of the most 
fertile fields to work in. When you are trying to sell agricultural 
products—only 4 or 5 years ago the farmer was receiving about 52 
cents out of the consumer dollar. He is now down to 40 cents. There 
is something wrong somewhere. Somebody in between is getting a 
little too much in my humble judgment. How to get around that, to 
me, poses a very serious problem and if you have any ideas on that 
we would like to have them. 

Mr. Coivarp. I would make these two comments on that: One is 
that a part of these added costs of marketing do have to expand 
market. That is, they may add value, they do have to expand the 
market. I think one of the things we have been working for in some 
of our commodities is a better grading, better packaging, better selling, 
better advertising to expand the market for our commodities. To the 
extent that is effective I think there is some added wealth involved 
so long as our consumers will take those things and they seem to 
demand them. 

The CHatrMan. The great difficulty I find throughout these hear- 
ings it that the price of what the farmers produces has been going 
down and down and the consumer has not received the benefits of the 
downward prices. 

Mr. CotvaArp. That is right. 
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The CuarrMan. That is where the shoe pinches. 

Mr. Corvarp. I don’t want to leave the impression that this is one 
of the major areas. I think we should work hard but not expect to 
solve all of the immediate problems. I think that alone will not 
take care of the agricultural situation, is my point. 

The CHarrMAn. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Corvarp. A fourth major area and one in which a great deal 
of work has been done is the matter of reducing costs per unit and 
we have been able to do that. We have a pretty good figure here, we 
crow about 2 million acres of corn in this State. We have a very low 
yield. We have pretty c lear figures that led us to believe if our yield 
in corn were doubled, which is not impossible, it is impracticable over 
a short period of time but it is moving up very fast, if we grew the 
same amount of corn on 800,000 acres that we are growing on 2 million 
acres, the net income to farmers would increase. 

I am using that as an illustration simply to say that the reducing of 
unit costs is an area that provides a great opportunity. 

The CHarrMan. You would hear a lot from Iowa where they are 
in trouble from corn production. How much of these 2 million acres 
would you say are from diverted acres, not planted to cotton or tobacco 
under the present program. 

Mr. Cotvarp. Iwould say very little because as the data I filed here 
will show, the acreage on corn has been coming down in a constant 
curve. We are about 2 million acres less than we were 15 years ago. 
If we said much of this was on diverted acres we would see some 
increases. That would be my estimate. Some farm people might 
have a better estimate but my estimate would be very little. The 
point I make is even if we held the same volume and did it on fewer 
acres, there is an opportunity for improvement and we are making 
progress. 

The CHatrrMan. I am glad to hear that because from the evidence 
that we have been able to gather on this trip the solution of the prob- 
lem of cross-compliance and use of diverted acres may spell the dif- 
ference as to whether we will have a bill. It is just that serious among 
quite a few members in the Senate as well as in Congress. To be 
specific, while in Louisiana and other States, but Louisiana in par- 
ticular, we had some evidence produced that on diverted cotton acres 
wheat was planted, say, in Arkansas where the production was 53 
bushels per acre. Now with Senators from Kansas and North Dakota 
sitting next to me you should have seen how their eyes opened up. 
Out their way they produce 14 to 16 bushels of wheat per acre; 
Arkansas, 53. The same thing goes for rice production. As was 
pointed out by our Louisiana growers, in the rice growing section in 
my own State many farmers were asked to curtail production as much 
as 30 percent, while across the river in Mississippi cotton land, that 
was formerly planted to cotton, now diverted because of the decrease 
in acres for cotton, was growing rice. 

So you can readily see that something will have to be done. What 
that something i is, it is my hope to find an answer to it and the reason 
I am mentioning it now, if any of the witnesses who are going to 
testify here today can give us an inkling as to how to solve that prob- 
lem I would appreciate it. 

While I am on the subject, as soon as I get to Washington when 
these hearings are over I ara going to ask the heads of all farming 
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organizations, particularly the Farm Bureau, the Grange, Farmers 
Union and all other organizations, to try and get together and get 
their membership together, get their committees together so as to 
formulate plans to devise ways and means of solving the problems 
of cross compliance and what to do with these diverted acres an: 
also on ways and means of establishing the so-called fertility bank of 
which we have heard so much. 

If any of you folks in this audience have any evidence or any ideas 
on the ‘subject this committee would certainly appreciate it. You 
may nn sir. 

Mr. Cotvarp. One further comment on that point. It is very dif- 
ficult to ascertain within the total statistics just what shifts take place 
individually but on corn, for example, in 1940 we were producing 
about 2,441.000 acres. In 1955 we had 2 053,000 acres. So that I think 
it would be safe to say while there may have been shifts in given areas, 
we have increased slightly in soybeans but very small acreage, some- 
thing like a hundred thousand acres, but I think one other point should 
be made on the diverted acres in North Carolina and that is that the 
crops to which these diverted acre programs apply most widely 
occupy very small acres and in that respect it may differ somewhat 
from other States. Our tobacco, for example, 53 percent of our in- 
come, occupies this year only 665,000 acres against over 2 million for 
corn. We have only a few counties in corn. 

One other point that I would leave open for you is this matter of 
promoting industry in agricultural areas. That gets close to the 
heart of the thing that could be controversial. 

The CnarrMan, You mean promoting industrial plants? 

Mr. Cotvarp. Let me develop that. 

The Cuarrman. That is more or less left to the local people to 
encourage industry to come here. 

Mr. Corvarp. In our Piedmont area where a lot of our smaller 
farmers are on a part-time basis, they have been able to supplement 
their income very substantially and in the area that prevails their 
living standards are better. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to see the farmer go back to the farm 
and not depend on industry. We want to make farming attractive 
enough so he can get all his income on the farm. We have a bill be- 
fore us now to provide ways and means of aiding individuals en- 

gaged in part-time farming. That may be all right. I am for it 
to a certain extent but let’s devote our time to making it profitable 
for a farmer to produce all his income on a farm and let’s make it 
attractive enough for him, so that he will not have to depend on 
industry. That is my own personal view. 

Mr. Cotvarp. What I have attempted to do, and have done much 
more fully in the statement, is to give a little background of the 
general agricultural pattern and I would defer the discussion to others. 

The Cratrman. All States are not as fortunate as the State of 
North Carolina to have these diversified industries, cotton mills and 
tobacco factories, processing plants, and so forth. It may work well 
here but-in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, you may have 
diftic ulty in assisting them in that regard. 

Mr. Corvarp. We do have a different problem in that we have so 
little farmland per farm person. 

The Cuamman. Any questions ? 
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If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Colvard. 
Our next witness is Mr. Harry Caldwell. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. CALDWELL, MASTER, NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE GRANGE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. CatpwELL. Needless for me to say, we are happy to have you 
and the members of this committee come to North Carolina for this 
hearing. 

It has been my good fortune to know you personally, and members 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, for many years and we have 
followed your work with great interest. We appreciate the many fine 
things your committee has done to help agricultural people, not only 
in North Carolina, but throughout the Nation. 

As a farmer I want to commend you for coming here and we ex- 
press our thanks to you for your untiring efforts in trying to hear 
witnesses and get information that will be made available to you-here 
today. 

The CuarmMan. Don’t throw all the bouquets at me. All the com- 
mittee has worked and my good friend, Harold Cooley, has been at 
the forefront trying to solve the farm problems. We work hand in 
hand and we hope that the bill he sent us and which is now before 
our committee may be used as a vehicle to get a bill enacted in the 
early part of the next session, not later, I hope, than the 15th of 
February. 

Mr. CaLtpwe.i. We have had the opportunity to tell Harold how 
much we appreciate him down here many times, but haven’t had that 
privilege with you before, and we wanted to say it while you were 
our guest. 

I am not going to take time dealing with the background of this 
problem. 

The Cuarrman. We know what the problem is and if you would 
only give us the key to the solution—— 

Mr. Catpwetu. I wish I had the key but I mention things that 
might be helpful. 

First of all, some of us believe that the disparity between farm and 
nonfarm income must be eliminated by increasing income of farmers 
if the Nation is to avoid disaster. There has been some tendency on 
the part of persons to assume that the problems of agriculture are the 
result of the increased income of working people and increased profits 
of nonagricultural segments of our economy. Some of us believe that 
the answer is not to be found by pulling them down, but rather by 
rusing the income of agriculture so that we keep pace with the march 
of progress in the United States. I put that down as No. 1. We want 
to solve this problem by raising the income of farmers and not by 
lowering the general income level of the Nation. 

Now, I am not going to discuss all of the things in this brief; the 
brief will be for the record. I am going to pick out a few of the 
igh points as we go through and I will talk informally. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would do that. Your statement as a 
whole will be placed in the record at this point. 

(Mr. Caldwell’s prepared statement follows :) 

I am Harry B. Caldwell, master of the North Carolina State Grange, and 
secretary of the Farmers Cooperative Council of North Carolina, from Greensboro. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of our members on the 
farm problem to this great committee. We are happy to join with our own 
Senator Seott and others in welcoming you to North Carolina. 

The Grange is a general farm organization and we have members in all areas 
of the State. Our local or subordinate Grange units meet at least once a month. 
It is here that members—farm men, women, and young people—discuss problems 
and prepare resolutions which are later acted upon by delegates at the annual 
State Grange convention. Our last convention was held in Goldsboro on October 
24-26, of this year, and I am presenting the program adopted at that time. 

North Carolina is a great agricultural State. We have a larger number of 
small farms and we produce a variety of farm commodities so that this is a good 
place to get advice about the present program and suggestions for its improvement. 

Our members are alarmed by the continued decline in farm prices. We believe 
that the disparity between farm and nonfarm income must be eliminated by 
increasing the income of farmers if the Nation is to avoid possible disaster. 

This decline in farm income, which began in 1951, has occurred during a period 
when employment, wages, corporate profits, and national income were advancing 
to record levels. In fact, personal incomes in the United States have increased 
about 46 percent since 1948 while farm income declined about 36 percent. Busi- 
ness and professional income, salaries and wages, dividends, and personal interest 
income all showed significant growth during that period. This emphasizes the 
need for immediate action by farmers and their Government if we are to avoid 
the pitfalls which led to disaster in the past. 

North Carolina Grange members want a program which will provide abundant 
supplies on a sustained basis at prices which are fair to both producers and 
consumers; expand domestic and foreign consumption and markets: encourage 
the efficient use of soil, water, and timber resources ; strengthen the farmer owned 
and operated farm unit; and provide a constantly rising standard of living for 
all farm families. 

The problems in agriculture are largely due to excess supplies. Production 
has been rising faster than effective demand, and some important foreign markets 
have been lost. I remind you, however, that this situation developed during a 
period of falling farm prices and rising consumer income. Consequently, there 
is little or no possibility of solving the problem by lowering prices at the farm 
level. Action of this kind is not likely to expand markets or bring about necessary 
adjustments in the level of production at this time. The net effect of a lower 
price-support policy will be a further cut in farm income. 

We recognize the complex nature of the problem and realize the difficulties 
in finding solutions which will be acceptable to aH area and commodity inter- 
ests. We believe that a commodity by commodity approach is desirable and 
necessary. 

Farmers must have a program which will take into account the shifts and 
changes in markets as they occur. We must also keep supplies in line with 
effective demand. Action of this kind will help farmers to get their income 
from the market place and thus reduce the need for price supports. 


EXPANDING MARKETS 


Any successful farm program must seek to expand markets. It is possible 
that more of the productive capacity of agriculture can be utilized as a direct 
result of an aggressive market promotion program. 

We have seen market patterns for cotton change radically in the past. The 
threat of foreign competition, and synthetics suggests the need for a compre- 
hensive study of price, quality, and marketing procedures. There are some 
markets where price is not a factor, while it is the all important element in 
other instances. 

While there is little, if any, possibility that a lower price now will materially 
increase markets for cotton, we must recognize the effect of price on market 
demand as we face the future. We need a research program that will lead 
to lower production costs, improved quality and better marketing procedures. 
There is also an urgent need for a greatly expanded program of utilization 
research. It will be possible for cotton to hold its own in the market place 
if we have a soundly conceived and adequately financed research program. By 
building a program in this manner, it should be possible to hold and expand 
cotton markets on a basis which will give producers a constantly rising standard 
of living. Anything less will not be acceptable to producers or in the long-time 
interest of the Nation. 
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There is evidence that some manufacturers are blending synthetic fibers with 
cotton when it can be done without consumer knowledge or resistance. Manu- 
facturers will likely follow this practice more and more, and thus destroy a 
market for cotton unless steps are taken to correct this situation. Congress 
should enact a labeling law which will require the manufacturer to declare 
the fiber content of the fabric. This will protect the producers aud consumers 
of cotton from practices carried on for the sole benefit of the manu .cturer. 

Population growth will increase market demand in the long run, but it offers 
little hope for the immediate future. 

There are potential world markets for large quantities of agricultural com- 
modities. Trade restrictions, lack of dollar exchange, competition from other 
surplus producing areas and the extremely low income of many people through- 
out the world present problems in need of attention. The world demand for 
food and fiber will increase as underdeveloped areas build up the earning power 
of their citizens or as other means are provided to supply them with their require- 
ments. Some of our excess agricultural stocks should be made available to 
relieve suffering and to aid those areas in becoming more economically secure. 
Care must be exercised in the administration of surplus disposal programs so 
that the efforts of the people themselves to expand production and income will 
not be impaired or destroyed. 

Research can help farmers find and retain markets which would otherwise not 
exist. We hope that Congress will provide adequate funds to carry this research 
forward. Money spent in this manner will return dividends in terms of ex- 
panded markets, improved productivity, and better products. 

Our Government should be ready at all times to meet the problems of low 
income or unemployed groups within this country. This is not the responsibility 
of farmers or of a farm program and the expense should not be carried as a farm 
program cost. The possible use of a domestie food allotment program and 
similar devices should be explored. The special school milk program has helped 
to expand markets and should be reenacted on a permanent or continuing basis. 

We believe that additional world markets can be secured and maintained. 
We commend the administration for current efforts to expand those markets. 
The transfer of the agricultural attaches to the Department of Agriculture and 
the additional emphasis now being given to the problem by the Department is 
beginning to get some results. We favor adjustments in tariff rates consistent 
with the general welfare; simplification of customs procedures; and the use 
of trade agreements. We were pleased to note that the Department of Agri- 
culture has been able to barter some farm products for strategic materials 
needed in this country. We hope that this practice will be followed whenever the 
mutual interests of the countries involved can be served. 

We are informed that some sales for local currencies have also been made 
during recent months, Here again is a possible method for expanding trade 
and consumption and we approve the practice. 

We also recommend the appropriation of sufficient funds to carry out the activi- 
ties of FAO and the technical assistance programs. These agencies can assist 
the underdeveloped areas of the world increase their purchasing power and 
thus become strong, self-reliant members of the free world. 

It is our opinion that a domestic parity or two-price program, if safeguards 
ure included to prevent dumping and an international price war, may be found 
helpful in expanding world markets for some agricultural products. It offers 
possibilities and we suggest that provision be made for its development and 
use with safeguards when agreed to by the producers of any export commodity. 

Consumer education and sales promotion can also help expand markets in this 
country for farm commodities. We recognize, of course, that a high level of 
employment and efficient merchandising are also essential in any program to 
expand consumption. 

While some expansion in consumption seems possible, it is our opinion that 
additional Governmental devises will be needed in solving the farm problem. 
We, therefore, recommend the continuation of price supports at levels which will 
be fair to both producers and consumers with adequate provisions to bring 
about desirable adjustments in production. We will discuss price supports first 
and then turn our attention to production adjustments. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Farmers cannot rely upon the law of supply and demand alone to assure 
them of dependable markets and fair prices. Price supports are necessary under 
existing conditions or any program designed to maintain adequate reserves at 
all times will wreck the agricultural economy of the Nation. 
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Instability in production and demand creates serious problems. Even smal! 
changes in either causes relatively large changes in prices. 

Farmers exercise little, if any, influence on prices in the market places, They 
live and operate in an economy dominated by administered prices in industry, 
by wage levels protected through union action, and by Government favors to 
both. Fair trade laws, protective tariffs, minimum wages and social security 
are but a few of the many protective measures given by Government to business 
and labor and are beyond farmer control. 

The decline in farm prices occurred when nonagricultural employment and 
income were advancing to a new high. Consequently, it is apparent that while 
a high level of employment and income are essential in maintaining prosperous 
conditions, they do not assure farmers of dependable markets and fair prices 
for their commodities. 

Price supports simply place floors at levels determined to be desirable for 
farmers and the Nation. They become operative only when free markets fail to 
take the output of agriculture at or above those levels. They tend to reduce 
fluctuations so that consumers can be assured of abundant supplies and farmers 
a reasonable share of the national income. 

While we must always strive to develop a program which will enable farmers 
io get full parity in the market place. there is likely to exist, even under the 
most favorable conditions, a need for price supports. 

There is a growing need for some price support for livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts. The farmers of the Nation sold their livestock in 1951 for $11.5 billion, 
when the volume of production was considerably lower than it is today. In fact, 
stepped up production until there was enough to provide everyone with 153 
pounds and gross receipts dropped to $9 billion. Any price-support program for 
dairy and livestock products should be carried out in a manner that will move 
the products into the channels of consumption. 

Some groups advocate the use of production payments for livestock and dairy 
products. It is our opinion that this plan may lead to real trouble for farmers. 
Its use, once begun, could so change market demands that all farm products 
would eventually be forced to call for similar action in self-defense. Farmers 
would then be dependent upon Government payments for their existence, and a 
portion of the consumer cost for farm commodities would be shifted from the 


market place to the taxpayer. We should strive to find a way to get a fair return 
for farm commodities with as little direct subsidy as possible. 


PRICE GOALS FOR AGRICULTURE 


Some people argue that. farm prices are too high and that a lower price will 
expand consumption, foreign markets and income for producers. Past experience 
does not support this theory. 

Farmers are businessmen and workers. They should receive a wage and 
investment return comparable with the nonfarm segment of the economy. If 
farmworkers received the minimum wage now fixed by law and a return on their 
investment comparable with manufacturing corporations, it would more than 
double the net income of agriculture according to Lloyd Halvorson, economist for 
the National Grange. It would be tripled, he said, if farmworkers received 
wages comparable with the average factory workers. 

This analysis shows that full parity, as now determined, would return about 
$9 billion less than the amount required to give farm workers only the minimum 
wage fixed by law and owners an investment return comparable with manufactur- 
ing corporations. It points up the reasonableness of farmers when they ask for 
a price support (minimum wage) at only 90 percent of the current parity figure 
(‘an anyone expect farmers to be satisfied with less? 

While there are many factors that must be taken into account, the record 
indicates that price supports at 90 percent of parity is not too high if our objective 
is to assure farmers a fair share of the national income. 

Our examination of the problems leads us to conclude that a new formula is 
needed for determining parity. If full parity were to give farm workers and 
owners a wage and investment return comparable with the nonagricultural sector 
of the economy, then it would be possible to provide for a wider range between the 
level of price supports and parity without bankrupting the agricultural producers 
of the Nation. We hope that Congress will inaugurate a study of this question 
at once. 

Our members believe that the successful operation of any price-suppoert pro- 
gram depends upon the willingness and ability of producers to adjust production 
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to effective demand. For that reason, we favor price supports on the basic 
commodities at not less than 90 percent of parity when producers have not 
rejected marketing quotas or any other effective method for adjusting produc- 
tion to current needs. We question the use of price supports at this level for 
an extended period of time when producers are unwilling or unable to make these 
adjustments. ‘There are short run considerations, of course, which justify price 
supports in the absence of production adjustment programs. 


PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENTS 


The current supply and demand situation points up the need for production 
adjustments. While this is a rather simple operation for many nonfarm busi- 
ness organizations, it presents a complicated problem for farmers. Factors 
that cause nonfarm business to cut production sometimes stimulates more produc- 
tion in agriculture. Experience has demonstrated that voluntary methods for 
the most part are ineffective and that Government action is required. 

Some advocates of a flexible price-support program seem to believe that varia- 
tions in price relationships will encourage production adjustments. This method 
may be desirable in some instances and should be used under those conditions. 
Our experience with tobacco, cotton, and peanuts shows that some other method 
is needed for these crops. For example, cotton prices dropped to 7.6 cents per 
pound in 1932, the lowest in 30 years, and farmers were told that another big 
crop in 1933 would mean even lower prices. In 19382 there was planted 36,490,000 
acres and yet in spite of the warnings, cottongrowers increased their acreage in 
1933 to 40,280,000 acres. The effect of the low price was to stimulate more 
production. Other examples could be cited to show that low prices do not neces- 
sarily bring about needed production adjustments. We have found the quota 
system to be the most satisfactory method for adjusting the production of tobacco, 
cotton and peanuts. 

We do not contend that all production adjustments can or should be handled 
in thismanner. It is interesting to note, however, that the two programs, tobacco 
and sugar, approved in the President’s message use quotas and price supports to 
maintain abundance and assure producers and consumers of fair and stable prices. 

Flue-cured tobacco growers have called for a re-examination of the acreage 
allotment for 1956 and such adjustment in the allotment as may be necessary in 
gradually bringing about a better relationship between supply and demand. 
The entire tobacco program can be destroyed by piling up supplies in excess of 
need, 

Congress is exploring the possible use of poundage quotas for burley tobacco. 
The adoption of such a program is fraught with grave dangers. Burley growers 
n North Carolina have taken a firm stand in opposition to this proposal. We 
hope that Congress will drop this proposal. 

Marketing agreements and orders can be employed to stabilize markets. We 
hope that Congress will broaden the act to cover additional commodities and 
provide for the continuous operation of marketing agreements and orders despite 
any short-run price variations. 

There are many soil bank and land rental proposals now being discussed as 
another way for balancing production with demand. There is general public 
support for conservation expenditures. It seems to us that major emphasis must 
he given to measures which conserve resources and yet do not result in an im- 
mediate increase in production. It is our belief that an expansion of the present 
agricultural conservation program offers the most practical method for doing 
the job. The land eapability survey needs to be completed as soon as possible so 
that an effective conservation program can be carried out. 

The Nation has a vital stake in abundant supplies or reserves. How large 
should these reserves be and how should they be handled? The need for a sound 
national policy is evident. A small surplus brings bankruptcy to farmers and a 
short supply means high prices for consumers. Some way should be found to 
assure the Nation of abundant supplies without destroying the price structure of 
producers, We hope that Congress will explore this problem at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

CONCLUSION 


We have confined our remarks primarily to price supports, production adjust- 
ments, and world trade since they are the primary questions now under coni- 
sideration by this committee. For the record, we want to state that research 
and education are important tools in solving farm problems and need to be fur- 
ther expanded. 
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The development of stronger cooperatives will help farmers gain bargaining 
power in the market place and enable them to provide srevices for themselves 
which would not otherwise be readily available. To the extent that farmers can 
solve their problems in this manner, the need for direct Government action is 
minimized and the private capitalistic system made more secure. While I am 
sure that the members of this committee realize the need for cooperatives, we 
must never forget that there are powerful forces seeking to weaken or destroy 
their effectiveness. We hope that this committee will continue to give its full 
support to these organizations. 

Crop insurance is proving its worth. Farmers covered by insurance are less 
likely to need special assistance when there is a crop failure from any cause. 
Disasters can be met, even in individual cases, on a more realistic basis and at 
less cost to the Government through this program than in any other way. It is 
our hope that this program will be extended into more counties as rapidly as 
possible. 

The operation of an effective program will cost money. In appraising the cost, 
we hope that the possible price tag for the alternatives will also be carefully con- 
sidered. Failure to keep agriculture strong endangers resource development and 
the general economy of the Nation. If farmers must depend upon free market 
prices, then production and demand must be balanced within a very narrow 
range or prices cannot be maintained at or near parity levels. This means that 
a crop failure or the existence of some emergency demand may create serious 
shortages and force prices to very high levels. All of these alternatives have a 
price tag, too. It is our opinion that the net cost to the Nation will be much less 
if we provide farmers with the tools that will assure them of reasonable prices so 
that abundant supplies will be available at all times. The words of the old 
Spanish Proverb are worthy of consideration—‘Take what you want, take it and 
pay for it.” 

Again, we thank you for giving us an opportunity to present this statement here 
today. 

Mr. Catpwetu. The problems of agriculture are largely due to ex- 
cess supply. Production has been rising faster than effective de- 
mands and in addition we have lost some very important markets. I 
would remind the committee, however, that this situation developed 
during the period of falling farm prices and rising consumer income. 
Consequently there is little or no possibility of solving the problems 
of agriculture by lowering prices at the farm level. We do not be- 
lieve we will expand consumption or bring about the necessary ad- 
justments in the levels of production by further squeezing the farmer 
through lower price supports which will reduce their income. 

We believe the net effect of a lower price-support policy will be a 
further cut in farm income. We recognize the complex nature of the 
problems and we believe a commodity-by-commodity approach is de- 
sirable and necessary. A program that will work for tobacco may not 
fit rice and a program that would work for rice may not be satisfactory 
for wheat. Some of us favor a commodity-by-commodity approach. 

The CuatrMan. You mean as is now the case with respect to basics? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. I believe there is some tendency on the part of 
people to talk about rigid versus flexible price supports as though the 
answer to the whole farm problem will be found in one method or 
the other of pre supports. We don’t believe that is true. There 
are basics underlying principles and problems that must be dealt with 
for each commodity and price supports are a device for keeping the 
farmers’ income from pi | to ruinously low levels. We would 
place No. 1 emphasis on expanding markets. There is some tendency 
I believe among people to assume that with population growth that 
the surplus Poe of agriculture will be eliminated. I don’t be- 
lieve we can live long enough for that to happen. If we depend upon 
increases in number of people to take up the surplus of agricultural 
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production we will all be broke and out of business a long time before 
that time arrives. 

Then we have seen market patterns, especially for cotton, change 
rapidly in the past. Threat of foreign competition and synthetics 
suggest a need for a comprehensive study of price, quality, and mar- 
ket ing procedures. In some markets price is not a factor where it is 
all-important in others. 

While there is little, if any, possibility that a lower price now will 
materially increase markets for cotton, we must recognize the effect of 
price on market demand as we face the future. We need a research 
program that will lead to lower production costs, improved quality 
and better marketing procedures. 

You realize I have been a member of the Cotton Research Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Agriculture since it was created and 
vou recognize in these statements that I am pretty well sold on the 
needs for expansion of research designed to cut the cost of production, 
and increase market outlets for cotton. 

The CHarrMAN. Let me ask you this: Do you think it will ever be 
possible for us to produce cotton in North Carolina and other cotton 
States to compete with the peon labor in Mexico and Brazil and Peru 
and Pakistan and other parts of the world ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetu. I don’t believe so unless they increase their standard 
of living and change their methods considerably. 

The CuatrMan. To make theirs go up. 

Mr. Catowetn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If we wait until that time you will keep a lot of 
cotton in storage for many years. 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes. You will notice I am not recommending that 
we follow that practice. By building a program it should be possible 
to hold an expanded cotton market on a basis which will give pro- 
ducers a constantly rising standard of living. Anything less will 
not be acceptable to the Nation. While we are on cotton, there is 
evidence that some cotton manufacturers are blending synthetic fib- 
ers with cotton when it can be done without consumer knowledge or 
resistance. Manufacturers will likely follow this practice more and 
more, and thus destroy a market for cotton unless steps are taken to 
correct this situation. 

We would suggest that Congress enact a labeling law which would 
require manufacturers to declare the fiber content of their fabrics. 
That is in the interests of both consumers of cotton goods and pro- 
ducers of raw cotton. 

There are some potential world markets for large quantities of 
agricultural commodities. You are more familiar with that than 
any of us in the room having traveled extensively around the world 
and we believe some steps can be taken that will help us to maintain 
a reasonable share of those world markets. 

I think you know that, I for one believe that there may be instances 
where the domestic parity or two-price program properly safe- 
guarded may help us to expand and gain world markets for surplus 
agricultural products that would otherwise not be available. You 
probably have heard about that while traveling through the wheat 
regions and in other sections. 

Che Cuatrman. In connection with that, as I stated a moment ago 


there are 2 or 3 very important suggestions made in which the farm 
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organizations of this Nation differ, and it is my hope that you people 
can get your heads together and come with a united program. 

If you folks can’t agree how do you expect the Senate to agree? 
One pulls against the other. I think this problem is so serious that 
all of the farm organizations ought to forget about their member- 
ships, forget who did the job but try to create a climate whereby they 

can get together and get a program that will be long lasting and that 
will save American agriculture. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. We agree with that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I am hopeful you folks, you, the 
Grange, and the Farm Bureau, and Farmers Union can get together 
on at least some of the major suggestions made during these hearings 
and you have just put your finger on one of them, the two-price sys- 
tem. Whether that will work I don’t know, but it may be necessary 
for us to try it on some of the programs and rice has been suggeste«| 
as one. That is from my State. I don’t know how it will work but 
I am willing to use it as a guinea pig to see how the two-price system 
will work. If the Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, and the Grange 
and other organizations can get together and say here is a program 
we will agree on, let’s try it, that goes as I said for the fertility bank 
and cross ‘compliance. Those are things we are going to have to solve 
one way or the other before we get a good workable bill. 

Mr. Caupwetx. I would say that we agree wholeheartedly with you. 
I have the honor of serving on the executive committee of the National 
Grange and at our last meeting we invited the executive committee 
of the Farm Bureau Federation to spend a day with us and when we 
ineet again in January we will spend a day with them. In addition 
we invited members of the executive committee of the National 
Farmers Union to come in and spend a day with us. It is my pone 
we should be more interested in solutions.than credit. The No. 
thing is to get the job done, 

The CuarrMan. Instead of meeting in January, why don’t you 
start next month? Get the ball rolling so that we can get a bill before 
Congress and enact it before February 15. I think these organizations 
could perform a greater service to the farmer by forgetting, as you 
have just indicated, who will advance the best ideas. Just get your 
heads together and get to work. 

Mr. Catpwetu. We also believe that in some special lines that other 
steps may be necessary in expanding markets. For instance, the 
special school-milk program is helping expand markets for milk. 
We would like to see that reenacted on a permanent or continuing 
basis. We think it is in the interest of better health and at the same 
time it is going to help provide a market for a livestock product that 
will be good for soils and good for America as we face the future. 

We would also suggest the possible use of a domestic food-allotment 
program and similar devices to help meet the problems of low-income 
consumers and we have some in this country. 

The Cuarrman. That plan has been suggested by quite a few organi- 

zations. Let’s hope that is one on which you might get together and 
present a united front. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. In the field of foreign markets we want to commend 
the Congress and the administration for the current effort to expand 
world markets, the transfer of agricultural attachés to the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture and additional emphasis now being given to the 
problem is beginning to get some result. Of course we are still far 
from our objective but at least the Congress took a constructive step 
in my opinion when you enacted legislation and transferred the agri- 
cultural attachés back to the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHairMAN. I am sorry to say I voted against it, but it is all 
right. 

Mr. CaLpweE.L. I didn’t know how you voted. 

The CuarrMAN. You are never going to get a handful of people to 
go abroad and sell our products and all that these people are now 
doing, they spend over 50 percent of their time sending statistics, just 
as was done under the State Department. It is alison, however, 
that we can get industry itself interested to the point where they are 
going to spend some money to sell goods abroad. 

That is the way to do it, but sending a mere 30 or 40 people abroad, 
over the world, to sell cotton and sell various other of our surplus 
commodities, I don’t think is the correct approach. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. It is not the entire approach. 

The CHarrMAN. It is the law now and I will do all I can to see that 
it works. 

Mr. CaLpwELL. It is not entire approach but it is another one of 
those devices that may be helpful and it is for that reason we were 
favorable to its enactment. 

We favor adjustments in tariff rates consistent with the general 
welfare; simplification of customs procedures; and the use of trade 
agreements. We were pleased to note that the Department of Agri- 
culture has been able to barter some farm products for strategic ma- 
terials needed in this country. 

Personally some of us would like to see the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration use the full authority that has been granted them by Congress 
to barter our surplus agricultural products for strategic materials. 
There are problems in this field that the members of this committee 
could afford to look into, things that may be hampering the full use 
of the powers you have granted them to help meet that problem. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know what it is except we have a State 
Department that takes better care of the farmers abroad than of the 
farmers in this country and I suggested the other day that the only 
way by which we might be able to enforce that was by denying salaries 
or impeachment but I don’t want to do that, you understand. It 
strikes me that in the Agricultural Act of 1938 as amended in, I think, 
1949, we have a provision in that which gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture specific powers through the Commodity Credit to dispose of 
the surpluses, but he is stymied somewhere by the State Department 
in that the State Department doesn’t like to see them sell our surpluses 
abroad for fear that it might upset the economy of some of the coun- 
tries abroad. 

They don’t raise their voice when countries dump their goods on 
us. On the contrary, they seem to invite it. It strikes me that we 
need to exert a lot of effort to get, from the President on down, as- 
sistance for our own instead of permitting them to continue helping 
our friends across the seas to our own detriment. 

Mr. Catpwetu. There are some materials of course that are storable 
that do not ever depreciate in value or usefulness that are strategie 
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from the standpoint of the national welfare, which we do not produce 
in this country and there is some evidence I think that maybe people 
who compete with those things may also be bringing pressure to bear 
on agencies of Government to keep them from bartering away agri- 
cultural commodities to those countries in exchange for ‘those things. 

The Cratrman. We had a good plan to dispose of some of our 
commodities and accept in return the currencies of the country that 
bought this. But when we go to buy rubber, when we go to buy tin 
and strategic materials we don’t want to have to use dollars. They 
won’t let us use the same currencies in many instances. That is where 
we are stymied. If we could get convertibility, in other words if we 
could get to the point where we could get countries to permit us to 
use their own currencies to buy mater ials they have we wouldn’t have 
any trouble. That used to be the way it was handled before. 

Mr. CaLnpweL.. We support that principle. 

The CuatmrMan. It won’t help to support the principle, we have to 
have action. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. We are ready to cooperate of course with the mem- 
bers of this committee and others in Congress in trying to get what- 
ever additional legislation may be needed to bring that about. 

Senator, while we would put a lot of emphasis on expanding mar- 
kets we recognize the limitations. There has been very little increase 
in the per capita consumption of food. There are shifts from one 
commodity to another, but the possibilities of solving the farm prob- 
lem through expanding markets are not too bright. We can make 
some progress and we have to go as far as we possibly can go in this 
direction but it is our opinion it will not go for enough or fast enough 
to meet our problems. We do not believe farmers can rely upon the 
law of supply and demand alone to assure them of dependable mar- 
kets and fair pr ices sO price supports are nec essary under existing 
conditions or any program designed to maintain adequate reserves 
will wreck the agricultural economy of the Nation. 

I will not discuss all of the details of this. Certainly we need to 
strive to develop a program which will enable farmers to get full 
parity in the market place, but even then there is likely to exist even 
under the most favorable conditions the need for a price support 
program. 

The Cuairman. I heard that statement many times, get parity at 
the market place. How will you attain it? 

Mr. Catpwett. I said even under the most favorable conditions 
we don’t believe it is going to be achieved. Our only hope of getting 
parity in the market place is to balance supply within such a narrow 
limit of demand that the pressures will be there to force the price up 
and under a program of that kind in my judgment the consumers of 
the Nation would suffer. 

The Cnarrman. You would have a shortage? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir; and it is our conclusion that price 
supports 

The Cuatrman. Is that the general feeling of the Grange or your 
own feeling? 

Mr. Catpwet. General feeling of the Grange. 

The Crarrman. They are not for the so-called sliding scale, are 
they, the Grange? 
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Mr. Catpwetu. We do not support flexibles as such. There are some 
instances where flexible price supports may be the best answer to some 
commodity problems but for the basics where we use other devices in 
balancing supply and demand we are not for the flexible price sup- 
port program but rather we favor a rigid program. I would like to 
pick up one other thing. 

There is a growing need for price supports for livestock and dairy 
products. The farmers of the Nation sold their livestock in 1951 
for $11.5 billion when the volume of production was considerably 
lower than it is today. In fact, the annual meat consumption was 136 
pounds that year. In 1954 we had stepped up production until there 
was enough to provide everyone with 153 pounds and population had 
grown. Yet the gross receipts dropped to $9 billion. We had more 
meat but we got $2 billion less money gross from the sale of that 
meat. 

The CuatrmMan. That may be the reason you sold more because of 
the lower price. 

Mr. CaLpwetL. It may have been partially responsible, although 
there had been a substantial increase in consumer purchasing power 
during the same period and I don’t believe the consumers got the full 
share of that drop in price that the farmers took, either. 

The Carman. I can speak from experience. I market just 2 
blocks from where I live and I have been watching prices. I go there 
almost every other day and the beef steaks that I paid $1.18 a pound 
for last year I will still pay almost that, and the year before that it 
was also about the same. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. We don’t believe the problem is going to be solved 
by just letting the law of supply and demand operate. There are 
some groups that advocate the use of production payments for dairy 
and livestock products. It is our opinion, however, that this plan may 
lead to real trouble for farmers. Its use once begun could so change 
market demands that all farm products would eventually be forced to 
call for similar action in self-defense. 

Farmers would then be dependent upon Government payments for 
existence and a proportion of the consumers cost for farm products 
would be shifted from the marketplace to the taxpayer. We should 
strive to find a way to get a fair return for farm products with as 
little direct subsidy as possible. 

I have very definite Seelines on that point. I wrote a footnote to a 
report now coming out from one of the important organizations in 
Washington, where many prominent economists are suggesting pos- 
sible use of production payments, and I pointed out some of the dan- 
gers inherent in it. Production payments used to solve the problems 
for one commodity, may create unfair competitive advantages over 
others, so that they will be forced to demand similar action and little 
by little we would move in that direction. We would like to see the 
Congress hesitate before you begin a program that has the potential 
dangers that we foresee in it. 

The CuatrmMan. That is what caused me to vote against the wool 
bill because of the production payments involved. It may be that it is 
a good thing, but up to now I need to be convinced. 

Mr. Catpwetu. We see dangers in it, and I mention it here. What 
should be our price goals for agriculture? That certainly is an impor- 
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tant question. Some people argue farm prices are too high and lower 
price will expand consumption, foreign markets, and income. Past 
experience does not support this theory. Farmers are businessmen 
and workers. They should receive a wage and investment return com- 
parable with nonfarm segments of the economy. Here is a right inter- 
esting statement. If farm workers received the minimum wage now 
fixed by law by Congress and a return on their investment comparable 
with manufacturing corporations it would more than double the net 
income of agriculture. 

If we gave farm workers the average wage which includes the fringe 
benefits it would more than triple the net income of agriculture. 

The Cuairman. That would increase the price to the consumer, | 
guess. 

Mr. Catpweii. Probably. I would say that from our—— 

The Cuarman. Have you figured out how much ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. From our examination of this problem we believe 
that the time has come when we need to reexamine our parity formula. 
If parity, if 100 percent of parity meant an income for farmers, that 
would give the workers a wage return comparable with the minimum 
wage guaranteed by law to nonagricultural workers and the farm own- 
ers an investment return comparable with the investment return of 
nonfarm businesses, if that was 100 percent of parity you could flex 
your price supports down below 90 percent of parity, and you would 
have a wider range of flexibility without bankrupting farmers. If we 
were to get 100 percent of parity under the present formula we would 
still be $9 billion short of what I just said farmers would receive if 
they had a wage and investment return comparable with the nonagri- 
cultural segment of the economy. 

The Caarrman. That is another phase of our problem that I hope 
all of the organizations can get together on and give us ideas as to how 
to improve that parity formula. 

Mr. Caupwext. Tobacco growers are calling for a reconsideration 
of the acreage allotment for 1956. I produce some tobacco, I have a 
7-acre allotment, we are calling for reexamination of the acreage allot- 
ment for 1956, and such adjustments in the allotment as may be neces- 
sary in gradually bringing about a better relationship between supply 
and demand. 

The tobacco program has worked well and served farmers well, but 
we have been increasing the surplus stocks. We are reaching a point 
where they can become dangerous to the program itself unless we take 
steps to bring about gradually a better balance between supply and 
demand. We do not believe it ought to be done in any short period 
of time. To do so would greatly disrupt agricultural practices and 
dislocate many agricultural workers, especially among tenant farmers. 

The Cuarrman. We got a suggestion yesterday that a law should 
be passed when Congress meets to enable the Department to present 
the matter to the tobacco growers with a view of curtailing the acres 
for next year. 

Mr. Catpwe.tL. We support that. 

The Cuarrman. I doubt we could do that but we can try, I doubt 
we could give relief along that line, but if it were possible to get tobacco 
farmers to do it voluntarily I would try it. You have such a small 
amount, 2 or 3 States involved, and it strikes me that the farmers ought 
to try to help themselves in that regard. 
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Mr. Caupweti. We have tried this voluntary curtailment program, 
tried it in cotton in 1931 and 1932. 

The CHarrMan. I wouldn't suggest it in cotton because there are 
too many States involved, but here you have tobacco only in a handful 
of States. 

Mr. Caupweti. There is the same philosophy among individuals. 

“If my neighbors are going to cut theirs voluntarily this i is a good year 
to step it up.” It doesn’t ch: ange. We hope Congress will ‘carefully 
consider this problem when it is finally presented to you because it is 
a matter of grave’importance to the tobacco program and if we lose 
the program certainly the agricultural interest of this State and 
throughout the Southeastern States where tobacco is produced will be 
seriously impaired. We hope very much that members of your com- 
mittee and the Congress will give careful and thoughtful consideration 
to that suggestion when it is presented to you. 

The CuatrMan. Is there unanimity among tobacco growers ? 

Mr. Catpwew.. I think so far as T know there is general agreement 
among them. 

The Cuarrman. That won’t do. You have to have almost unani- 
mous agreement. 

Mr. Catpwett. I think you will find it is almost unanimous that 
some action will be necessary. Congress is exploring the possible use 
of poundage quotas for burley tobacco. ‘The : adoption of such a pro 
gram is fraught with grave dangers. Burley growers in North Caro- 
lina have taken a firm stand in opposition to this proposal. We hope 
that Congress will drop this proposal. 

Marketing agreements and orders can be employed to stabilize 
markets. We hope that Congress will broaden the act to cover addi- 
tional commodities and provide for the continuous operation of market- 
ing agreements and orders despite any short-run price variations. 

You have heard that matter discussed by Mr. Brinkley from your 
State whom you know, Homer Brinkley, and others, and I know that 
you are very familiar with the argument. 

Then there are some soil bank and land rental proposals now being 
discussed as another way for balancing production with demand. I 
understand there are almost as many soil bank proposals right now 
as there are people talking about it. We are not so much concerned 
about whose program may be considered as having the right program 
on the books that will help to bring about the kind ‘of adjustments that 
are needed, 

There is general public support for conservation expenditures. It 
seems to us that major emphasis must be given to measures which con- 
serve resources and yet do not result in an immediate increase in pro- 
duction. Tt is our belief that an expansion of the present agricul- 
tural conservation program offers the most practical method for. doing 
the job. 

We believe that the machinery now set up in the agricultural con- 
servation program can be used and it would be more practical to work 
within the framework of the existing setups in trying to expand con- 
servation, soil banks, or whatever you call them, then to set up some- 
thing new. 

The Cruatrman. That is the purpose of soil conservation; isn’t it? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes. I would like to point out that the land capa- 
bilities survey needs to be completed if we are going to use these 
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rograms to any real advantage for agriculture. The land capa- 
vility survey is only partially finished in the Nation and Congress 
has not appropriated enough money to permit it to go forword. If 
we are going to rely upon soil conservation as a means of taking 
land out of the production then we certainly ought to have that soil 
survey completed so that we can devise the most practical program 
that will be in the long-term interests not only of farmers but of the 
Nation as well. We would urge you to give some consideration to 
completing the land capability survey as quickly as it can be done 
within reasonable limits. 

The nation has a vital stake in abundant supplies and reserves. The 
question is, How large should these reserves be and how should 
they be handled ? 

The need for sound national policy is evident. A small surplus 
brings bankruptcy to farmers and a short supply means high prices 
for consumers. Some way should be found to assure the Nation of 
abundant supplies w ithout destroying the price structure of producers. 
We hope that Congress will explore ‘this problem. How large should 
the reserve be in corn or wheat or cotton in terms of national interest, 
what should it be and how can that reserve be managed so as to pre- 
vent the reserve itself from depressing income of farmers who Salers 
these products ? 

I don’t believe anyone has ever defined the size of the reserve that 
is needed in the long-term interest of the Nation. There are a num- 
ber of other things we could talk about. We mentioned the need for 
research and education. Certainly they are important tools in solv- 
ing the problem. 

Then we need to develop stronger cooperatives that will help farmers 
gain bargaining power in the market place and so will enable them 
to provide services for themselves which would not otherwise be 
readily available. 

We talk about the problems of the small farmer. The small farmer 
is often at a disadvantage because he doesn’t have mass purchasing 
power. The corporation farm you mentioned a moment ago may own 
its fertilizer mixing plant and warehouse for storing cotton or other 
surplus commodities. It has buying power that will enable it to get 
volume discounts. The rank and file of little farmers lack that and 
the only way they can get it is by working together through their 
purchasing association. 

We know the members of this committee realize the need for coop- 
eratives, but we must never forget that there are powerful forces 
seeking to weaken or destroy them. We solicit the continued interest 
and support of the members of the Agriculture Committee on this 
phase of the farm program because we believe it, too, can make a 
contribution in helping to find a way out. 

Crop insurance 1s se important. We have been talking about the 
costs of programs. All of these programs are going to cost | money but 
we need to realize that there are some price tags on the other side of 
the ledger, too. If farmers depend upon free markets then we are 
going to face some general economic problems and unbalance our 
general farm program to such an extent that the Nation will suffer. 
This means that crop failures or existence of some emergency demand 
may create serious food shortages and it is our opinion that the net 


cost to the Nation will be much less if we provide farmers with the 
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tools that will assure them reasonable prices so that abundant supplies 
can be available at all times. We believe the long-time interests of 
the Nation will be served better in that way than any other way. 

I have taken more time than I planned. If you have any questions 
I will try to answer them. 

The CuarrmMAn. Are there any questions, Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. Some time ago at another meeting you mentioned 
something about water resources. I wonder if you would put your 
statement in the record on that because it has a bearing on this thing, 
too. 

Mr. Catpwext. It has a very definite bearing and I will be glad 
to insert it in the record for the benefit of the record. 

The CuHatrMaANn. Is that in line with the law we enacted here 
recently ¢ 

Mr. CatpweE.u. This is in connection with the Hoover Commis- 
sion report on water resources. We had a hearing conducted by 
the subcommittee headed by Congressman Jones of Alabama here in 
this same room a few weeks ago, and I presented a statement on that 
subject and we will present it for the record. On the Small Water- 
shed Act, we would like to see the Small Watershed Act strengthened. 
I might say farmers around here find it difficult to understand why 
they are required to pay such a large percentage of the cost of a small- 
watershed project which benefits an entire area while flood-control 
projects on a major stream are financed entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A few industries can go to Washington and say, “Our busi- 
nesses are being destroyed by floods and we need a flood-control pro- 
gram,” and the Army engineers make a survey and recommend build- 
ing of a big dam that will cost millions of dollars and if Congress 
is convinced that the benefits will exceed cost they appropriate money 
to cover the full cost of it. 

The CHatrman. In most instances they are multiple-purpose dams 
and electricity pays for most of the cost, and in areas in the West 
you have irrigation which is repayable by the farmer, however, with- 
out interest. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Right now we don’t see any particular reason for 
using public funds to reclaim nonarable lands or bring lands in pro- 
duction in competition with crops in surplus. 

The CHatrrmMan. Your whole statement will go in the record on that. 

(Statement to be furnished by Mr. Caldwell follows :) 


I am Harry B. Caldwell, master of the North Carolia State Grange, from 
Greensboro. 

We appreciate your visit to the State. 

The grange is a general farm organization with members in all areas of the 
State. Our members have a keen interest in water—its conservation, control, 
and use—and in the development and use of electric power. We want to see 
the resources of the State developed for the benefit of all. 

We believe that the economic growth of the State will depend to a large 
extent upon the supply of water and power and the use made of these resources. 
North Carolina is in the high rainfall area. Even so, we are frequently plagued 
by droughts during certain seasons of the year which destroy our crops and 
endanger the water supplies for municipalities and industry. We have the poten- 
tial water resources which, if properly developed and wisely used, will meet the 
current and foreseeable needs for agriculture and industry in this area. 

While there is much that can and should be done by the State and loeal units 
of government and by the people themselves, there is a real need for Federal 
action in flood control, valley development, soil, timber, and water conservation, 
navigation, drainage, and electric-power program. 
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We agree that an imperative need exists for a clear definition of the role 
and policies of the Federal Government in the framework of a consistent national 
water policy which will progressively promote conservation and development o} 
this vital natural resource for the Nation as a whole, as well as for the States 
and local communities. 

We have not had sufficient time to properly analyze the task force and Com- 
mission reports on water resources and power since receiving notice of this 
hearing. Consequently, our comments will be of a general nature and limited. 

The North Carolina State Grange believes that the need for action calls for 
positive leadership by the Federal Government. The reports now before you 
seem to place major emphasis on the role of private interests and local govern- 
ment in the development of these great resources. While we recognize the need 
for cooperation between the Federal Government, the States, localities, and pri- 
vate citizens in arriving at solutions to our water problems, we hope that the 
implications of the committee reports will be carefully analyzed before any 
action is taken to restrict Federal participation in these programs. 

We do not feel that the agricultural aspects of the problem were given ade- 
quate recognition in the committee reports. Moreover, the Commission made 
a basic mistake in considering the water resources as an independent entity. 
since we know that water is part of an inseparable complex which also includes 
land, timber, crops, grass, and other values. 

The largest water reservoir in the world, outside of the oceans, is land. In 
the consideration of any policy affecting water and land resources, this fact 
cannot be overlooked or ignored. It also appears to us that the Commission 
failed to give adequate attention to underground water supplies, underground 
water recharge, or drainage, in their report. 

We would like to see the Small Watershed Act strengthened. Farmers find 
it difficult to understand why they are required to pay such a large percentage 
of the cost of a small-watershed project which benefits an entire area, while 
flood-control projects on a major stream are financed by the Federal Government. 
To the extent that water problems are solved back on the land where the rain 
falls, the need for large expensive structures can be minimized and the entire 
area benefited. 

Congress should be sure that the agricultural aspects, including the maximum 
use of the Small Watershed Act, have been considered for each project area 
before any steps are taken to build large dams solely for flood-control purposes. 

There is also an urgent need for speeding up the land-capability inven- 
tory if we expect to develop either a water or natural resource policy for the 
Nation. 

While we recognize that recommendation No. 1 has some merit, we do not 
agree with paragraphs (hk) and (i) as found on page 37 of the Commission 
report. 

We came to the conclusion, as we read the reports, that the majority 
at least were not sympathetic with the development and distribution of power 
through such agencies as TVA and REA. The statement made in paragraph 
(h) does not seem to be compatible with suggestions found elsewhere in the 
report that Federal agencies administering revenue producing water resources 
and power projects conduct themselves as business corporations. 

The State grange has given its endorsement to valley-development program 
on many occasions. Our members recommend that steps be taken to coordi- 
nate the work of all Federal, State, and local agencies on each major water- 
shed project. They also suggest that no project be approved for the expenditure 
of public funds unless a sound appraisal shows benefits in excess of cost. The 
same consideration should be given agricultural values as are given industrial 
values in appraising costs and benefits. 

Our organization believes that every watershed project should provide for 
the maximum use of water resources. This will include water for people 
and animals, agricultural and industrial use, the generation of power, recrea- 
tion, and the prevention of floods. It also means that the tributaries along 
the entire river system must be taken into consideration before any program 
is finalized. This again suggests that the Federal Government must provide 
leadership if our natural resources are to be properly developed. : 

The Tennessee Valley area offers a fine example of what can be accomplished. 
The entire region has made remarkable progress. New products and new 
industries have been promoted, agricultural practices improved, flood damage 
minimized, and electric-power rates reduced. Consequently, we hope that the 
Federal Government will provide the kind of leadership which will conserve 
and develop every resource for the welfare of all. 
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We do not agree with recommendation No. 6. To divorce the construction 
of headwater dams from land treatment would destroy the interrelationships 
that must be recognized if sound natural-resource policies are to be carried out. 

Our organization feels that public power projects perform essential services 
as a part of the total electric-power program of the National. We do not want 
to see the values of these projects restricted by unnecessary or unreasonable 
regulations. This we believe would be the result if the recommendations Nos. 
9, 10, 11, and 15 were adopted. 

Grange members are supporters of the REA. We know that this program 
has been a major factor in the extension of electric service to rural areas. 

These systems are owned by the people who use the service. They borrow 
money from the Federal Government as needed in extending and improving 
their services. 

We hope that no action will be taken by Congress which will retard this 
development in any manner. Grange members have called upon Congress to 
provide adequate loan funds to increase the capacity of existing systems and 
to provide extension of lines to those who do not now have electric service. 
They also recommend that loan funds be made available to electric membership 
corporations for use in constructing generating plants and transmission lines 
where reasonably necessary. 

Our organization endorses the preference given municipalities and cooperatives 
for the purchase of electric power from public-power projects under the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. The electric membership corporations insist upon their 
right to purchase power directly from the Government. We feel that the Federal 
Government has an obligation to make this power available to them at their load 
centers when satisfactory wheeling agreements cannot be negotiated with private 
power companies. We believe that the right of people to provide services for 
themselves on a cost basis is sound and should be preserved. The growth of the 
private power companies indicates that they have benefited and that the general 
economy has benefited from this policy. We hope that Congress will continue 
to support these basic principles. 

We are fearful that some of the recommendatoins are intended to restrict 
the economic values which now flow from these power projects. 

Our statement does not attempt to analyze the reports now before you. We 
have attempted to point out a few basic principles advocated by the Grange 
which we hope will be helpful as you chart the course for future action. 


Mr. Cuartes Rutiepee. I understand you came here to get the 
diversified views of the dirt farmer from over the section such meeting 
covers. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rutieper. We have been here an hour and 15 minutes and 
have heard 2 witnesses. 

The Cuairman. We will stay here until midnight, sir, to hear every 
body. I have done it before. 

Mr. Rurieper. We can’t stay until midnight. 

The Cuaimman. We will call you in time if you be patient. 

Mr. Ruttepver. I suggest a limit on-—— 

The Cuatrman. I am not going to put a limit on anybody, but J 
will say this to you, that the first few witnesses that we hear we ask 
quite a lot of questions to point up the problems and it is our hope that 
the witnesses who follow will listen to what these witnesses say and 
save us duplication. 

In other words, for the first 4 or 5 witnesses in the past we have 
examined ~-ite a bit in the hope that the witnesses and audience would 
listen well and when they are called they can expand on the testimony 
stated. 

Mr. Rutieper. And take issue? 

The CuatrMan. Yes, exactly. That is what I want. That is why 
we are here and if you have anything to add to what has been said, 
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we will appreciate that, but what I am going to ask the witnesses 
to do is not duplicate their statements. That is the only request | 
am asking. 

Mr. Rutieper. We might get done in a decent hour. 

The CHarrman, I will see to it that everybody is heard if you will 
be patient, sir. 

Mr. Ruvieper. Thank you. 

The Cnarrman. At this point in the record I wish to put 2 tele- 
grams, 1 from the senior Senator from the State of North Carolina, 
Mr. Sam J. Ervin, who cannot be here because he is in Washington 
acting as a member of the Committee on Government Operations, 
and 1 from Milton Young, who promised to come here but said he 
could not make it, and he gives his reasons. 

(The telegrams of Hon. Milton R. Young, United States Senator 
from the State of North Dakota, and Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., United 
States Senator from the State of North Carolina, are as follows:) 

WasHINeTON, D. C., November 14, 1955. 
Hon. HaArotp D. CooLey, 
Care Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Hotel Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.: 


Terribly sorry I won’t be able to be with you tomorrow. Would certainly do 
so if at all possible. Best wishes for a good meeting. 
Regards, 
MILT YouNG, 
United States Senator. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 14, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Care Senator W. Kerr Scott, Raleigh, N. C.: 

I have been called to Washington as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. As a consequence, I will not be able to attend the hear- 
ing in Raleigh tomorrow. I had intended to appear before you and testify that 
I favor the restoration of rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity for basic 
crops. 

SAM J. ERVIN, Jr. 

The CuatrMAN, The next witness is Mr. Arthur D. Williams. Mr. 
Williams, you have heard the previous witness. What we are looking 
for here is not a statement as to what the problem is. I think the 
record is replete with statements from various parts of the country 
as to what the problem is. What we want specifically from you, if 
you can give it, is methods of solving that problem. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR D. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, NORTH CARO- 
LINA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Wittiams. I think much I would say would be repetition of 
what Mr. Caldwell said, because according to his statements the 
Grange position is almost similar to the Farm Bureau position. 

The CuatrmMan. Does it differ in such a manner that you can tell 
us in a few words where the differences are ? 

Mr. Wirai1aMs. Well, it may differ some in the various commodities. 
The Farm Bureau believes that any farm program to be a successful 
program, each farm commodity will have to have a program of its 
own. There are so many different problems facing each farm com- 
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modity that any set law for all the commodities will not work because 
the distribution is different and the manner of sales and so forth is 
different. 

The CHairMAN. That is what the committee thought back in 1937 
and that is why we dealt almost exclusively with basics at the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. WituraMs. It has been almost 12 months since we had our 
annual convention. Our North Carolina Farm Bureau meets next 
week, at which time we are hoping that resolutions will come from 
the various counties of the State to help us solve and recommend to 
you some of these problems. I know it is a problem to you. It i 

quite a problem to us farmers, because we don’t know where to go, 
and it is going to take the best brains in Congress with the advice of 
all the farmers in this Nation to try to work out something satisfac- 
torily. We appreciate very much the efforts that your committee 
has gone to to try to work out this, and also Congressman Cooley’s 
committee, because I know that Senator Scott and you and Congress- 

man Cooley have the farmer’s interests at heart, and you want to work 
out some program that wlll be of benefit to the farmers. 

Our resolutions in the North Carolina Farm Bureau we believe in 
90 percent of parity on the basic commodities when production is 
controlled. There has been a law on the books where we were guar- 
anteed 90 percent without controlled production. 

The CuatrMan. During the war? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Wasn’t it continued until about 1949 or 1950? 

The CustrMan. Two years after. 

Mr. Witur1aMs. That created a lot of this surplus condition. I don’t 
think the farmers should be blamed for that, because they were encour- 
aged to do that and they produced way beyond expectations of the 
Department. We are faced with the problem today where the retail 
prices remain constant and the prices are gradually falling. As you 
mentioned in the beginning, it has fallen to 40 cents out of the dollar. 
That causes us concern. What has happened to the difference in 
spre: ad? Who gets it? That needs investigation. 

As far as the cotton problem, you have witnesses coming after me 
that are more familiar with the cotton problems than I. Mr. Caldwell 
spoke br ae on resolutions from the counties to our State er eaon 

next week and everyone is opposed to a poundage control. We tried 
that in 1938 and 1939 and the Government even got into the business 
of selling poundage. That would not be satisfactory. 

Even if there was a possibility of wor king, it won't be acceptable 
to the farmers, and that should be a consideration. We want something 
acceptable to farmers as well as something that will benefit them. 

The CuamrmMan. We have quite a bit of evidence asking for bushel- 
age control instead of acreage on wheat and grains. Now, it is my 
hope that something can be done in that regard, and again I ask for 
the best heads in these organizations to try to get together and submit 
a plan. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Senator Scott mentioned to Mr. Caldwell about the 
watershed proposition. The Farm Bureau is very interested in irri- 

gation and other methods of conserving the water on the soil because 
we have had 3 years previous to this year. There has been sections 
of our State that suffered terrible from drought, and in our last Farm 
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Bureau meeting we recognized that fact and here is the resolution 
on that: 

Because of the ever-increasing importance of protecting our water and pond 
resources, we recommend present State legislation be examined to determine 
if it adequately provides local and State units of Government with authority and 
financial support to undertake watershed programs under terms of recently en- 
acted Federal watersheds and water control acts. If adequate provisions are not 
now in State statutes we recommend enactment of legislation to provide for 
full local and State participation. 

Now, on the crop insurance the Farm Bureau believes in the 
present farm crop insurance but we believe that the pramium rates 
should be a little higher and a little bit higher guaranty be made 
on tobacco. 

The Cuamman. Would you suggest compulsory, if it is possible, 
insurance? 

Mr. WititaMs. No, sir. 

The Cratrman. You will never get it to work if you just get a 
farmer here and there to join it because that has been our trouble | 
think in respect to the program that we are trying out now in various 
parts of the country county by county. 

Mr. WiiutaMs. It was tried in my county for 7 or 8 years and the 
majority of our farmers participate in the program and like it but 
they do object to no guaranties. 

The CuarrmMan. That is because of the premium rates being low / 

Mr. Witu1ams. Premiums are low and we are guaranteed on about 
50 percent. 

The CiatrMan. We are waiting for sufficient information to go 
along with a permanent program that will be nationwide. 

Mr. Witui1ams. You will have more participation if you raise your 
rates a little and give a little higher guaranty or insurance on it. 
We appreciate the efforts C ongress made on trying to expand our 
foreign trade in farm commodities and we realize it is quite a prob- 
lem. We don’t want to upset economic conditions of other countries 
but every effort we feel should be made to expand those commodities 
that will not affect the economy of any foreign country. I believe 
that it about all I have. 

The Carman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Witut1aMs. I have some questions here I would like to ask the 
committee. 

The CHarrmMan. We are not here to answer questions, sir. 

Mr. WiiitaMs. I thought maybe you would take this up for future 
consideration, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You can put it in the record. 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. I will put it in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(Paper submitted by Mr. Williams follows :) 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it not true that the flexible price-support program has never been put 
into effect on any basic commodity? 

2. Do you think the continuation of the 90 percent price-support program 
would stop the decline now occurring in farm income? Or would get the in- 
come back up? 

3. Will cotton hold its place in the world market at present prices, consider- 
ing the inroads already being made by synthetics? 
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4, At the present price level of wheat, can we expect to get back into the world 
market and compete with Canada and Australia? 

Please review these questions and if at all possible the committee make a study 
of the causes why farm income has declined. We want the committee to know 
that we here in North Carolina believe in the price-support principle provided 
supply is kept in line with demand. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Gillespie. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. GILLESPIE, TAZEWELL, VA. 


Mr. Gitiespre. John C. Gillespie, farmer, cattleman. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it, you are testifying in the place 
of Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Grutespre. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Giiiespre. I am from southwestern Virginia in the fat-cattle 
business, which you know is recognized as a sick industry. I don’t 
know that we have a cure-all for it. We do think we possibly have 
a right start in the direction to find some of the things which are 
wrong today. We are told and I think correctly, that 65 percent of 
our beef is being purchased by 3 chain stores today. That meat is 
heing purchased at the beginning of each week at a certain price. 

So much for beef grading Choice or Prime, so many carcasses for 
eastern division, North, South, West, so many grading Prime, so 
many Choice, so many Good, four divisions. 

“Flere is my price, you take it.” I am talking about Swift & Co. 
“T am going on over to Cudahy and going from there to Wilson, back 
to Armour.” All have the same price today. They are told, “We 
won’t take your price today. We will change this and make the 
Prime so many Choice, make the Choice so many Goods. Carry it 
over in the cooler if you want to.” That isn’t being done. They know 
they have purchasing power to buy at their own price. That same 
ag. sets his retail price every week. We are being squeezed to death 
by three buyers in the beef industry. We know we have somewhat of 
an over supply of beef, not the oversupply that you gentlemen and 
everybody else here is led to believe. You have seen nowhere this year 
where anybody’s coolers, any of the packing industry, has a carryover 
of beef. Sold out from week to week at an enormously low price while 
the retailer has an enormously high price. 

I believe I heard you state your beef cost you the same thing. 

The Cnarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Giiesptz. There were 21,000 cattle in Chicago yesterday at 
12% cents. You will buy your steak at the same thing again. There 
is where we are being squeezed to death. 

The Cuarrman. What is the remedy ? 

Mr. Gittesrre. I am asking you gentlemen to investigate that pur- 
chasing. 

The Cuarrman, You many enter into the field of antitrust laws; I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Gittesrre. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You may suggest it. That is outside of the juris- 
diction of this committee. As you know, we are agriculture, and that 
would come before the judiciary. 

Mr. Gittespre. Wherever it is necessary to take it we would like 
to take it. We have no carryover of meats; we think it is purely a 
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squeeze play on cattlemen. The fact is we are pretty well convinced 
of it. We are asking for that investigation. You tell me you are not 
empowered with that authority. We must take it where it is neces- 
sary. 

The Cuamman. We could investigate but the committee that could 
bring action in order to remedy the situation, which to me sounds 
like violation of the antitrust laws—— 

Mr. Grixespre. We think it is, sir. 

The Crarman. This would be the Judiciary and this committee 
will be glad to bring it to the attention of the Judiciary. 

Mr. Giutespir. We have had a lot of newcomers in the cattle busi- 
ness since the war. People got rich; people went into the cattle busi- 
ness to make money. I am no newcomer in the business. I am the 
fourth generation on the same farm making three-quarters of a million 
pounds of finished beef a year. I have seen the depression; I have 
gone through it; we are not asking for Government handouts or dole 
today. 

But we certainly are not agreeing to take money out of our pockets 
and pay subsidy and get nothing in return. Nothing we have is sub- 
sidized. Iam not quarreling with the other man getting what he can 
get. Weare getting nothing in return for what we are paying. We 
don’t have anything carrying a subsidy in our area, ae is the grass 
section of southwestern Virginia. At one time we exported those cattle 
to England. Later we had a big passenger-ship trade. Later we 
had hotel and restaurant trade. We pride ourselves and our hills, 
what they have done, and are doing and will do, but we are fast being 
pushed out. 

The CHairMaNn. I presume you know the history of cattle popula- 
tion ? 

Mr. Giuuespie. I do, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It is my judgment from evidence gathered on this 
trip, too many doctors, too many lawyers, and too many other 
people that had no business in the cattle business got into it. 

Mr. GILLesriz. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The cattle population in the last 5 years instead of 
increasing at the rate of 134 to 2 million head per year, averaged 414 
million. That is the cause of the trouble, I think. 

Mr. GiLiesprr. Your meat-eating public has increased almost the 
same amount. 

In other words, your purchasing power. That is the reason your 
coolers have had no carryover. It is the reason these meats will all 
sell; they are selling at a tremendously high price but they should be 
purchased the same way. 

The CHarrmMan. Is your recommendation only to look into the anti- 
trust 

Mr. Gutiespie. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN. Have you any other recommendations to make? 

Mr. Giutesrre. Only one. I think taking lands out of production 
plus subsidies or any other thing of the kind is certainly a turn in the 
wrong direction. In our country if we take anything out of produc- 
tion we don’t make enough now to fatten these cattle. We have to buy 
grain and we take lands out of production it will be the same as you not 
mowing your front or back lawn. 
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The CHarrman. When you say land out of production, you mean 


crazing land? 3 ; e 
~ Mr. Gitiesrie. Yes. I just don’t know where that would fit in our 


picture. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you any views to express as to taking culti- 
vated acres out of production ? 

Mr. GILLEsPLe. We can’t cultivate that much. We can’t make 


enough grain for our ¢: attle. We are in the hills. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you favor this order to reduce the huge 
amount of surpluses we have on hand, a curtailment of the cultivated 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Griuespre. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. That is because you are in the cattle business. 

Mr. Gitiespre. That is right, I am fighting my own case. I realize 
that. 

The CHarrman. I realize that is the situation, but if you were a 
wheat or rice or cotton farmer, you might think differently. 

Mr. Gitiesrre. I am not quarreling with them. I am here for my- 
self. Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Gillespie’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


Gentlemen, I didn’t come down here as a critic, either to criticize what has 
been done or what is being done but simply to state my own views as an average 
farmer of today. 

Gentlemen, today is late, but not too late to try to work out some formula by 
which the farmer and cattleman can live. I am primarily interested in cattle, 
in beef grading good and choice, made on grass. 

We are told and I think correctly that 65 percent of our beef is being pur- 
chased by three chainstores. Bids are placed with all major packers every week 
at a low figure—take it or leave it proposition. They also retail that meat at 
a fantastie price. 

My own experience—Example: We were forced to sell a steer recently because 
of an injury toa leg. In no way affecting quality of beef. In trying to dispose 
of said beef we were told by three chainstores that their meat purchases had 
been made for following week. Finally settling and selling to Piggly Wiggly in 
desperation for 20 cents per pound for front quarters and 30 cents for hind 
quarters. Steer would have graded choice. 

One of my associates wanting some of this particular beef, especially after 
being told by me what I had sold it for, and knowing quality of meat, goes to 
store for price of cuts. He was asked 98 cents per pound for round steaks and 
$1.05 per pound for sirloins. Being told that is our price this week. I ask 
you who sets this price for chainstores? 

No notice of coolers being full of carryover meats—squeeze play on the 
cattleman. 

Investigate, I am not a newcomer to the cattle business but the fourth 
generation. Have lived through the depression and not asking for a Govern- 
ment handout or dole but certainly not agreeing to take money out of my pocket 
to pay the other fellow subsidies and get nothing. So if we pay one subsidies 
let’s pay all subsidies or cut it all off. I don’t believe subsidies is the answer. 

The $1 an hour minimum wage recently passed by you gentlemen I believe was 
done a little too hastily without enough thought. It helps no one, not even the 
man it was intended to help—only caused everything to rise in price. It really 
hurt the farmer and cattleman. We can’t compete. Farm machinery and 
everything he has to buy increased while the price of his products decreased. 
I ask you please, if that was the intent? 

We do not expect a miracle but we know that given enough thought by the 
committee in cooperation with the farmer and cattleman of sound judgment and 
advice, this can be worked out whereby the two of them can expect and receive 
a fair return on their investment. 

Taking land out of production and or plus subsidies is certainly a turn in the 
wrong direction. Lets find out what is wrong with our markets, purchasers, and 
retailers. We want a free economy. 
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Gentlemen, it is hard to realize the seriousness of any situation unless you 
are directly affected by it. When your heart and soul and 30 years work plus 
what earnings you might have had are needlessly going down the river then 
you can realize it. 

I say we do not have an oversupply of beef but a market controlled by the 
few. There gentlemen, this is where you come in as our duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. LAWRENCE, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY COMMITTEE, NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, APEX, 
N. C. 


Mr. Lawrence. I am A. C. Lawrence, a farmer living in western 
Wood County. I raise tobacco, corn, some wheat and a few live- 
stock and hogs and a few other small general practice crops. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Lawrence. I also serve in the official capacity as chairman of 
the agricultural policy committee for the North Carolina State 
Grange. Iam not any speechmaker such as the Grange representative 
who preceded me. 

The CHatrMan. We don’t want speechmakers. We want you to 
talk to us as a dirt farmer. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is what I will do. 

The CuarrMAn. You may proceed in that light. 

Mr. Lawrence. In reference to some questions that were given to 
Mr. Caldwell as our representative as to whether or not he was repre- 
senting the feeling, the sentiments, and recommendations of the North 
Carolina State Grange or his own, I, speaking for the agricultural 
policy committee who had a part in developing the policy under 
which the Grange now operates and who have just recently come out 
of the policymaking meeting of the grange, I will say that the things 
which he gave us here this morning do constitute a part of the agri- 
cultural policy committee of the State grange at this time. 

Those solutions and recommendations for your consideration which 
we offered, all of them were in our recent policy and in his statements 
to our organization which was approved unanimously by the group. 

Now I have a statement here of the policies of the grange, I am not 
going to give them because he has already covered them. Fie did have 
one thing which he did not cover. 

Recognizing the importance of the continuation of the family-sized 
farm in our American way of life, we recommend the promotion of 
all necessary measures to insure its continuance. 

The Cuarrman. What are those measures? What would you sug- 
gest? You know a statement like that doesn’t do too much good 
unless you expand it by telling us what those measures are. Would 
credit be one of them ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Better credit. 

Mr. Lawrence. We think that credit should be made available at as 
reasonable rate as possible. That should certainly be true in the case 
of young people trying to get started in the farming business. 

The Cuarrman. Would you make that credit available only in the 
event that the local banks or local lending agencies can’t help? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; I think the local lending agencies should 
be given the first chance. 
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The Cuarrman. If they can’t or won’t—— 

Mr. Lawrence. If they don’t do it at reasonable rates—— 

The CHarRMAN. How can we get those reasonable rates’ How can 
we force it? You tell me. 

Mr. Lawrence. I am not in the credit business. That is out of my 
line. Iam just a farmer. 

The CuatrMan. All we can do is suggest. We don’t want to pass 
any law to force any banker in North Carolina to charge 2 or 4 or 6 
percent. That is their business. 

Mr. Lawrence. We do think credit, a careful screen of Individual 


cases should be made before credit is extended. 


The CuarrMan. How many acres are you planting now, cultivating ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Cultivating 56 acres, approximately. 

The CHarrman. Have you any land other than in your farm unit? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, I have wooded land and pasture. 

Mr. CuHarrmMan. Do you use that for cattle? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, sir. <A part of the land is utilized for pasture, 
noncrop pasture, but most of my pasture is improved. 

The CuHarrMan. Of these 56 acres, how many do you have in cotton ? 

Mr. Lawrence. None. 

The CHarrman. How many in tobacco? 

Mr. LAwrence. This past year I had 13.8. 

The Cuamman. What else do your produce? 

Mr. Lawrence. About 12 acres of corn. 

The CHarrMan. Twelve acres of corn. What else? 

Mr. Lawrence. Two acres of sweetpotatoes and six acres of wheat 

The CHarrMan. Six acres of wheat ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. How long have you been planting wheat ? 

Mr. Lawrence. All my life, and my father planted it on the farm 
before me. 

The CuatrmMan. That is used on the farm ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, I don’t know when I have sold any wheat. 

The CHarrman. Have you ever planted cotton ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. 

The CHarman. Why aren’t you doing it today? 

Mr. Lawrence. Because I found other commodities more profitable. 

The CHarrman. You therefore lost your acreage. The reason I 
was trying to find out if you were planting diverted acres to other 
crops—that is a problem we will have to try to solve. Have you any 
other suggestion ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I noticed in your opening statement you suggested 
that the main idea of your committee was to try to keep all farm 
people on the farm; was that it ? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lawrence. I say that you have a problem the way we increase 
on the farm and also you have a problem to supplement the income 
that the farm people demand if they stay. 

The Cuarmman. It is a problem, but we will try to solve it if it is 
possible. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is good politics but we should not try to fool 
folks. 

The Cuarrman. It is not politics, it is to save America. You put 
the farmer on his feet and give him the same right to earn a living 
as labor, and the country will prosper. 
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Mr. Lawrence. I don’t want him to be put on his feet with nothing 
to stand on. 

The CuHarrman. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Lawrence. I would like to offer 1 suggestion or 2 to take care 
of these people we want to keep on the farm. I want to keep them 
there. We are all interested in keeping people on the farm. But 
we have to recognize the fact that many of our farmers have got to 
have some way of supplementing their farm income. So I think we 
should encourage not only vocational agriculture but other vocations 
in our schools. I think education is the key to the solving of this 
problem of keeping our low-income farms on a livable basis. People 
can’t be expected to stay on these farms unless they make a living 
comparable to other folks. 

We have cases like in other industries where people ought not 
to have help because they don’t work enough but if a man stays on 
the farm and works there practically all the year around like the 
man in the factory ought to have some way of having a good showing 
for it. 

The CuatrmMan. That is what we are trying to do. I hope we can. 
That is why we are here. 

Mr. Lawrence. We have to educate them to the fact that they 
have to do something else besides depending on making a living on 
that farm. 

The Cuarrman. That may work all right in North Carolina, as 
I pointed out, where you have a lot of industry. 

Mr. Lawrence. I am talking about folks right here. 

The Cuarrman. You see, when we pass a law we are dealing with 
$8 States, not only with North Carolina. If it were left to me to 
draft a law here to help North Carolina, it would be a simple matter 
relatively speaking. 

Mr. Lawrence. I realize I am on the wrong track. We need to go 
to our loeal folks on this. You are correct on that. Another way 
would be to license farms. 

The Cuarrman. To what? 

Mr. Lawrence. License farms. People in other professions have 
licenses. 

The Cuatrman. You mean you would want to have a farmer to 
get a license to farm? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. If he has a farming history he could be set up 
to start with. 

The Cuatrrman. That would only increase his cost, would it not? 

Mr. Lawrence. It probably would, but I don’t think it would in- 
crease his cost comparable to what he has to do to compete with the 
man who is farming and makes his living from some other profession 
and farms as a sideline to hide some of his income he makes in other 
jobs. 

The Crarmman. I see. Your idea would be not to encourage one 
of these city slickers to farm. 

Mr. Lawrence. In competition with the young man out there try- 
ing to purchase a farm and he can’t compete with this fellow who 
has the cash to meet all his obligations. 

The Cuatrman. A way to meet that, we have quite a few suggestions 
on that, is not to give the same benefits in price supports to a man who 
is a banker or lawyer or maybe a Senator, who is in the farming busi- 
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ness, make it so that the real farmers are going to get the benefits of 
these ee 

I think that might be better than licensing because if you start charg- 
ing a license you might drive them out. 

Mr. Lawrence. I think we have a problem there. I recognize what 
vou say in the affiliation I have with the ASC. I know the majority 
of our payments, we are asked to use this money to come in, we try 
to use it the best of our judgment but in spite of that most of this 
money is going to this very type of farmer I am criticizing. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions? 

Thank you, sir. 

I wish to say when I said Senators I meant one who made his money 
in Washington and has just started farming. Senator Scott and any 
others who have been farmers a long time—I will exclude them. 

(Mr. Lawrence’s prepared statement follows :) 

As an aid to the solution of the present depression in agriculture, the North 
Carolina State Grange in its recently adopted agricultural policy offers the 
following recommendations. 

We see the need for a positive and effective Government program to control 
production. To accomplish this end we recommend : 

1. Rigid supports of not less than 90 percent of parity for basic commodities 
which producers approve by referendum their intentions to make adjustments 
of supply in line with demand. 

2. A commodity-by-commodity approach for commodities being considered for 
price supports. 

3. Soil-bank and land-rental proposals: Major emphasis must be given to 
measures which conserve resources and yet do not result in an immediate 
increase in production. It is our belief that an expansion of the present agri- 
cultural conservation program offers the most practical method of doing the job. 

4. Flexible supports may be the best method for securing desirable shifts in 
production for some commodities and should be used under those conditions. 

5. Study markets and explore every possible method for expanding consumption 
both at home and abroad. 

6. Ready credit at reasonably low interest rates for worthy farm projects. 

7. Recognizing the importance of the continuation of the family-size farm in 
our American way of life, the promotion of necessary measures to insure its 
continuance. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Shockley, please give your name in full and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS W. SHOCKLEY, SNOW HILL, MD. 


Mr. Suockiey. I am Louis W Shockley. I am a broiler producer 
from Worcester County, Md., which is near the heart of what we call 
the original commercial broiler producing area. I feel that I repre- 
sent the Delmarva broiler producers even though it consists in part 
of three States, which is Delaware, eastern shore of Maryland, and 
eastern shore of Virginia. 

It goes to make up Delmarva. The poultry producers of the area 
have always been very strong and firmly against any and all forms 
of price supports, Government subsidies, easy profit money or Govern- 
ment financing in the poultry business. We would rather paddle our 
own canoe and make out the best we can and instead of having rigid 
price controls, with the Government telling us what to do, how to do 
it, when to do it and, above all, how many chickens we can produce and 
when we can produce them. 

Gentlemen, that is the feeling of the Delmarva poultry people. 
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The CuamrMan. Congressman Fountain has just come in. 

Mr. Suockiey. If grains which make up our feeds, which after all 
is highest cost in producing broilers, if they are going to be rigidly 
supported at high cost, we may have to change our thinking in the 
broiler business on whether we want help, but we sincerely hope not. 

The CHatrman. To keep them in business, to keep your broiler 
business going, don’t you think something ought to be done to pro- 
tect the grain grower ? 

Mr. SHocxtxy. We have no complaint certainly with the grain pro- 
ducer getting a sufficient revenue from his grains. We think he ought 
to have it but I am saying if the prices are rigidly enough at a high 
enough cost supported, then in the broiler area or in the broiler bus- 
iness we may have to change our thinking as to whether we want relief. 
We would rather be free. We don’t want help: don’t want Government 
in our business. 

The CHarrmaNn,. The only grain that is now supported anywhere 
near 90 percent, I think, is corn. Some other grains are supported at 
as little as 70 percent of parity. You don’t think that is excessive, do 
you! 

Mr. Suock.iey. Of course, Senator, corn is one of the largest in- 
gredients in broiler feeds. It makes up well over 50 percent of our 
feed. 

The CHarrman. You think that they should not be protected or if 
they are you want protection, too; is that it? 

Mr. SHocxiry. No; I wouldn’t say that. We are not asking for 
protection yet and we realize that those grain farmer s—I can’t say 
they do or do not need protection; I am not a grain farmer—of 
course we know they need reasonable prices to make a profit. But the 
only thing from that standpoint we in the broiler area would be inter- 
ested in is that those prices don’t get entirely out of line so that it 
would raise our cost of production to where our product would be so 
high that the housewife couldn’t buy it. 

The CHairman. Don’t you concede that in the price of your feed 
the manufacture of it costs more than the grain itself, is the largest 
part of the cost? 

Mr. Suockiey. No, sir. The ingredients’ cost is much greater than 
the manufacturing cost. 

The Cuamrman. Do you do that on your own farm? 

Mr. SHocxiey. We do not mix our own. 

The Cuarrman. You buy that from a factory? 

Mr. Suockiey. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. All right. 

Any other suggestions? 

Mr. SHocxiey. I believe not, sir. 

The CHarrman. Any uestions? 

Thank you ever so much, sir. 

Mr. Edwards, please. 

(rive your name in full and your occupation for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF ALONZO C. EDWARDS, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Epwarps. Iam Alonzo C. Edwards, a farmer. That is my occu- 
pation. I am from eastern North Carolina. I am a producer of to- 
bacco, cotton, peanuts, sweet potatoes, some small grain, and in a small 
way livestock. I try to diversify my agriculture. 
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The CuHatrrMANn. How many acres do you farm ?¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I have a farm of my own and I have others I look 
afier. Do you want the total? Of my own I have 400. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Epwarps. About 230 acres of that is clear. 

The Cuarrman. You work 230 acres of cleared land? 

Mr. Epwarps. Of my own, and I supervise some others. 

The CHarrMan. We are interested in your own. 

Mr. Epwarps. Senator, I might illustrate to begin with how the 
farmers are feeling. You want to know the feeling of farmers. 

The Cuamman. I know their feelings pretty well. What I want to 
know is a solution to their problem. 

Mr. Epwarps. I was glad to hear you make the statement that agri- 
culture was basic and had to survive if the rest of our economy sur- 
vived. We are in that price squeeze you know about. Farmers I 
contacted in this State believe in the sound principle on our basic farm 
commodities of price supports, as long as we adjust acreage. 

We believe in the principle of the law of supply and demand. We 
believe that as long as other groups are subsidized to the extent 
they are we are entitled to a 90 percent support price as long as 
we adjust acreage. 

We feel that that will help to solve the farm problem about as well 
as any other solution that has been suggested. 

Now, many suggestions have been brought up. Your committee 
and Congress have played around with flexible supports but we don’t 
fee] that will help solve the economic situation as well as when we are 
willing to adjust acreage; then we feel like 90 percent is the least we 
should ask for. 

We believe that. I do and I believe the farmers I have discussed 
it with believe our soil conservation program is necessary. We believe 
that it has proved most beneficial not just to ourselves but to the 
people of America in building up the soil and in preserving for 
posterity the lands we are working. 

The Castine In that connection we have had quite a few sug- 
gestions made to the effect that our farm plant has grown so big that 
in order to help rid ourselves of some of these surpluses the plant 
should be reduced. Some suggested 10 percent, others 15 percent, and 
that this acreage be set aside and worked along the same way as 
we are now providing for soil conservation. I am wondering what 
you think. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am inclined to think a soil bank would be a 
feasible plan and should be tried. 

The Gelatin. Have you any formula as to what compensation 
should be paid to a farmer? Let us say that we start off with a 10 
percent acreage decrease covering the whole Nation on cultivated acres. 
Would you suggest compensation? If so, how much and how woul:l 
you arrive at the figure ¢ 

Mr, Epwarps. Senator, I feel that we should—if we are going to 
set that soil aside in a soil bank we should conserve that soil when 
we set it aside by soil conservation practices which would be recom- 
mended to us and we at least should be paid the cost of the soil- 
building practices if no more. I am afraid that that would not be 
sufficient to take care of the smaller farmers we were talking about 
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a few moments ago because as the smaller farmer sets aside acres 
he is setting aside something that he needs a livelihood from and so 
probably we would have to work out a formula to help that small man 
toa greater extent than a larger farmer. So any direct figure I would 
give you would be just out of thin air. 

The CHarrman. It has been suggested that it be on a graduated 
scale as you are now suggesting and it has also been suggested that 
in addition to such seeds and such cultivation as may be necessary to 
preserve the soil, we compensate the farmer on a fair return per- 
centagewise on the value of the acres he sets aside. 

Mr. Epwarps. You would have to consider what fair return, what 
type crop he would have had on that particular soil. 

The CuatrMan. Some say 50 percent of the profits he might realize 
on that acre. Some say if the acre is worth a hundred dollars, give a 
return of at least 6 percent on his money; some have said 5 percent. 
In other words, what we are trying to do is get suggestions which will 
help us if we set aside these acres, and to properly compensate the 
farmer, of course taking into consideration the size of the farm and 
the locality. 

Now to give an instance of the problem, the average farm in the 
State of Wyoming is only 3,300 acres. In Louisiana it is 90 or less. 
In North Carolina it is about 40. You can see the problem is one 
that not only merits a lot of study but it will take good heads to get 
together to write out a sound formula. 

Mr. Epwarps. I agree with that. That is the reason I made the 
statement. I don’t believe I could stand here and give you a specific 
figure. 

The CuHatrman. You might do it for North Carolina. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, might have some particular crops in North 
Carolina but as a whole I could not. 

The CuatrmMaAn. You have stated you planted cotton, tobacco, and 
peanuts—three supported crops. To what extent, Mr. Edwards, have 
you used diverted acres to plant crops that would be in competition 
with other protected crops? 

Mr. Epwarps. I am afraid I have planted some of my diverted acres 
in corn that might be in competition to the corn grower out West. 

The CuarrmMan. Was that corn used by you on your farm to feed 
your cattle? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Had you been raising cattle all along? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, we have a few cattle we didn’t have 10 years ago 
but we were raising swine 10 years ago we are not raising now. 

The Cuarrman. You would have a bad price for them today. This 
cattle business you have been in right along? 

Mr. Epwarps. In a small way. 

The Cuamrman. Have you increased? ts) JROT 

Mr. Epwarps. I am growing into it, not buying into it. 

The CHatrMaNn. I see. 

Mr. Epwarps. Those that tried to grow into it have been in a lot of 
difficulty recently. ; 

The Cuarrman. As I indicated a while ago, it does not seem fair for, 
let’s say a wheat farmer, or corn grower in the North, to be curtailing 
his acreage and then permit the others in other areas to plant a com- 
modity that will cause him more trouble. 
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Mr. Epwarps. I believe our farmers in North Carolina will agree 
to that statement entirely and will be glad to abide by that statement. 
The CHamrMan. Something ought to be done with these diverted 
acres and not let them be planted i im crops that will conflict with the 
producers of similar crops in other places where there has been cur- 
tailment ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; I can say part of mine are in crotelaria, 30 acres 
that will stay through the winter, soil building crop. We have to 
start things of that kind. 

The Cuamrman. Some have suggested that it might be possible to 
work a program of diverted acres into this program, set aside, say, 
10 percent, and instead of curtailing the entire diverted acres we 
might get a certain percent of it into crops that may be grown and 
that may be used locally such as feed for poultry and things like that. 

Mr. Epwarps. I think definitely that can be done and many small 
growers can increase their income by probably going into things of 
that kind rather than just sticking to the old c rops s they have produc ‘ed. 

The Cuatrman. I think the problem can be solved if only we can 
get together and bear with each other and that, as I said at the be- 
ginning of these hearings, may spell the difference between having 
a bill and not having a bill that will pass because it is a very touchy 
subject in many parts of the country where these diverted acres have 
been used to do violence to other growers whose acres have been cut 
in the same crop these diverted acres have been used on. 

Mr. Epwarps. Farmers in North Carolina are ready and willing, it 
is my opinion, to go along with a program whereby these diverted 
acres will not be planted in crops that will hurt the growers of similar 
crops in other areas. 

The Cuatrman. I wish I could say the same for Louisiana. 

Any more questions? 

Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Sulin, please. Give your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR A. SULIN, SEVERN, MD. 


Mr. Suury. I am Victor A. Sulin, Anne Arundel County, Md., and 
I am a tobacco grower. 

Senator, after. hearing your early remarks about repetition I will 
leave out part of mine and get to the crux of this thing. 

The CuarrMan, I can give you assurance your entire statement will 
be printed in the record. 

Mr. Sutin. We in Maryland believe that the rigid support prices 
and the acreage control has created the surpluses of tobacco. The New 
York Times stated editorially on November 6 that this committee had 
heard many complaints but not many remedies. Gentlemen, I now 
offer for your deep consideration a remedy for the tobacco situation. 
That is control by poundage. The Department of Agriculture set the 
poundage for a certain type of tobacco and that would be the figure. 
Only that number of pounds could be marketed. This would stop all 
the griping about measurements before and after the harvesting of 
crops. 

The CHatrman. What would you do with the surplus grown on 
those acres? 

Mr. Suu. I didn’t get that. 
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The CHairman. What would you do with the surplus grown on 
those acres ? 

Mr. Sutin. There couldn’t be a surplus. 

The CHarrman. There would if they exceeded their quotas. 

Mr. Sutin. Not if there is a poundage. 

The Cuarman. You take out acreage control? 

Mr. Sutin. And substitute a poundage control. 

The CuHatrMAN. Suppose a farmer should make a mistake and put 
an acre more and the Lord would be good, as this year, the Lord has 
been good in many areas wherein on a given acreage instead of pro- 
ducing what the farmer thought he would produce he went about a 
third more. Now, assuming that we would have a poundage control 
here as you suggest and a farmer produced more on his acres than 
he thought he would, what would you do with the surplus? 

Mr. Suuin. Keep it. Keep it for the year when the Lord wasn’t 
too good for him, let him barter with the farmers. That is one thing 
I think the farmer should have an opportunity to barter among them- 
selves instead of taking it on the market and have his market price 
drop down. 

The CHarrMAN. How long have you been raising tobacco ? 

Mr. Sutn. 24 years, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you started out, what was the size of your 
farm when you started ? 

Mr. Sutin. Same as today. 

The Cuarrman. In tobacco production ? 

Mr. Sutin. Same thing. We have no controls in Maryland. We 
are afraid of them. 

Mr. Cootry. You came here from Maryland to tell us that the acre- 
age allotment and marketing quota law and price support program 
have been responsible for the surplus we now have in tobacco? 

Mr. Sunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Yet in Maryland you have never had either. 

Mr. Sur. I beg your pardon, sir, we had controls in Maryland 
2 years. 

Mr. Cootry. How long ago? 

Mr. Suurn. Four years ago we had it and 3 years ago we had it, and 
we voted it out because we were scared and if you let me finish T will 
tell you why. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Suir. It would stop the farmer from—defeating the real 

cause—it would stop the farmer from planting their crops in their 
ane closer. As you know, under the present law at the reduction 
by the Agriculture Committee in acreage the poundage has gone up 
by the millions of pounds. Yet your dean of agriculture sits here and 
tells you this morning that the average pound per acre in North Caro- 
lina went up 200 pounds. That didn’t happen from an act of God. 
That happened from putting more fertilizer under the tobacco and it 
also happened by planting the rows closer. I am here to ask for a law 
for both acreage and poundage and if people in North Carolina like 
acreage ¢ ontrol it is all right, but we in Maryland don’t like it. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I was going to suggest. 

Mr. Sutin. You didn’t give me time to get to it. 

The CuHarrman. You are excited. 
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Mr. Surry. Iam calm. I am not excited. Representative Cooley 
here asked me a thing and the only thing—— 

The CuarrMan. Let’s keep our heads. 

Mr. Sutin. He asked me something, sir. I guess he doesn’t know 
‘t but he is about the most unpopular Representative in Maryland 
because we think it was an insult to our intelligence to ask other 
than a farmer into his committee to testify about the farmer. 

The CHarRMAN. We don’t want to be personal. 

Mr. Surin. I think it would do you good to know how the people 
feel, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure the people of North Carolina feel good 

about him for having sent him so often and I consider him one of the 
le: ading Congressmen. 

Mr. Suur. I do, too. 

The CratrMaAN. Strike that from the record. 

Mr. Cooter. Leave it in the record. I should like for his colleagues 
in Maryland to read it. 

The Cratrman. Let’s go back to this: The farmers of Maryland 
crow a certain type of tobacco? 
~ Mr. Surry. Type 32. It has less nicotine and tars in it than any 
domestic tobacco, noneancerous. 

The CratrMan. But now the growers on type 32 were given the 
democratic right to vote for or against controls ? 

Mr. Sunry. Yes, sir; each year. 

The CuatrMan. You voted against it ? 

Mr. Suni. Yes. 

The Cramrman. Why not give the same privilege to people in North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Sutry. Yes, sir. What I want to ask you is to try to get us : 
law where it would give the people, the tobacco growers, an opportu- 
nity or an option whether to take it on pound: ige or he ave it on ac reage 
allotments. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield for one point? 

What other business are you in? 

Mr. Sutin. Not any, sir; I am a dirt farmer. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not want acreage controls on your tobacco? 
You do not want a price-support program ? 

Mr. Sur. I didn’t say that. I am for poundage controls. You 
are trying to put words in my mouth and I am not going to let you 
clo it, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You said that acreage allotments and price supports 
resulted in a surplus. 

Mr. Surry. I certainly did. 

Mr. Cootey. How much have you reduced your acreage in the last 
+ years? 

Mr. Suni. In Maryland? 

Mr. Cootry. On your own farm. 

Mr. Surin. None. We haven’t reduced it any. 

Mr. Cootey. You haven’t reduced acreage in 3 years? 

Mr. Sutin. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Three years ago Maryland farmers came to my com- 
mittee asking for price-support program on an uncontrolled crop. 

Mr. Sutin. I remember that. 
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Mr. Cootey. Did you favor that law? 

Mr. Sutrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You did not want it? 

Mr. Sutin. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. But the farmers of Maryland wanted it? 

Mr. Sutin. You say farmers of Maryland? 

Mr. Cootry. The committee brought out the bill to give you a price- 
support program on an unlimited produc tion ; did it not? 

Mr. Sutin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You did not want it? 

Mr. Suuin. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. This is the first excitement we have had since Oc- 
tober 23. Let’s not argue. 

Mr. Sutin. I don’t want to argue. 

The Cuatrman. We came for a solution. 

Mr. Sutin. I wanted to set him straight. 

Mr. Cootry. I am already straight. You are the one who is out 
of line. 

The CHatrmMan. Let’s proceed in order, please. 

As I understand you, you wanted the law to be amended so that 
when a farmer votes he can vote for acreage controls or poundage. 

Mr. Sutrn. Yes, sir. In the State of North Carolina he has an 
option. When referendum is presented he has an option to take either 
way, whether by acreage control or by poundage. We in Maryland 
don’t believe that the poundage controls is the solution. We don’t 
believe that is the solution up there because the farmers will cheat. 
Any time you enact a law—and you have an audience right here—90 
percent of ‘them are sitting there figuring how to get around that law. 

Mr. Cootry. They are not cheaters. 

Mr. Sutrn. It is the truth. Let’s face it. I know when I hear 
about a law I am trying to figure how to get around it and the way 
farmers get around it with tobacco is putting rows closer. lam trying 
to offer a solution of what I think will keep that from happening. 

The CuatrMan. You mean stop cheating ? 

Mr. Suni. Yes. I say as the Department of Agriculture reduced 
acreage allotments in the flue-cured belt and burley belt the poundage 
has gone up by the millions of pounds and under the poundage law 
this would be entirely eliminated. We seriously believe that the 
elimination of the rigid support price and practice of flexible support 
prices it would help to adjust current production to consumption. 
Our economy then can be and will be where it belongs. It is my honest 
opinion that you should take the farmers’ problems out of politics 
and to always get opinions from farmers and farmers only. 

If any of you gentlement were going to invest $10,000 you wouldn't 
ask a blacksinith, you would ask a banker. 

Mr. Cootry. You are for flexible supports; are you? 

Mr. Surry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. And you are for poundage controls? 

Mr. Sutin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you are perfectly willing to penalize 
the diligent farmer who is able to increase his per-acre yield and put 
him ona par with the average run of farmers? 

Mr. Sutin. No, sir. 
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Mr. Cootxy. How would you determine your poundage for tobacco 
to be allotted to each acre? 

Mr. Sutin. Well, you know that the Department of Agriculture 
designates how many acres are to be grown. It could do the same with 
poundage. The records will show you over a period, the way they 
tried to do it in Maryland was try to take a 5-year average of the 
number of acres that farm was in production and do the same thing 
with poundage. 

Mr. Cooter. You would give the average production over a period 
of 5 years? 

Mr. Sutrn. That would be his starting point of poundage. 

Mr. Cootey. You would never encourage him to increase his per- 
acre yield? That is what the colleges and experiment stations are 
trving to do. 

“Mr. Sutin. That would defeat the cause, then. We would be pro- 
ducing, if my land now produces 700 or 800 pounds per acre I don’t 
care, that college or who it is, they don’t want me to produce a thousand 
pounds. They don’t want me to buy more fertilizers and burn my land 
up. . 

Mr. Cootry. You could produce 2,000 if you could. 

Mr. Sutins. That would be all right, so the Department of Agricul- 
ture would cut down on the poundage, I would be cheating. 

Mr. Cootry. You would be what? 

Mr. Sutin. Cheating. 

The CuatrMan. To what extent have you increased your production 
in tobacco in Maryland in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Surry. That carries about the same. Unless an act of God like 
the hurricane came this year, and our production I think is estimated 
at about 35 million pounds. 

The Cuarrman. On your particular farm you mean to say that your 
poundage that you produce per acre is the same today as it was 10 
years ago under the same conditions? 

Mr. Sutin. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That is not the story I heard all over the country. 

Mr. Surin. The real truth of this is I am trying to produce a good 
grade of tobacco and if I were to put more fertilizer under our to- 
bacco or move the rows in closer, it would produce an inferior grade. 

Mr. Cootry. How many years in the last 10 years have the Mary- 
land growers controlled acreage? 

Mr. Sutin. Two times. 

Mr. Cooter. Two times out of ten? 

Mr. Sutin. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You are complaining about having a surplus and-you 
have done nothing to prevent the surplus? 

Mr. Sutin. We don’t have a surplus. 

Mr. Coorry. In what? 

Mr. Suri. Maryland type 32. 

Mr. Cootzy. What are you complaining about? 

Mr. Sutry. I am complaining about whet there is a surplus in this 
State or in the burley that it reflects back to us. 

Mr. Cootry. Why ? 

Mr. Sutry. You ask the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Cootry. I thought you grew a special type of tobacco that could 
not be substituted for any other. 
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Mr. Surry. When we are under controls it all reflects back, sir, 
right back to where our tobacco is. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not under controls? 

Mr. Sutin. Not now, but were we under controls it would. 

Mr. Cootgy. Nobody is trying to force you under controls. 

Mr. Suuxry. You didn’t say a ‘word, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ferbee. Give your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. FERBEE, CAMDEN, N. C. 


Mr. Ferser. Harry C. Ferbee. I haven’t got a brief. I didn’t 
know I was going to be called on. 

The CuarrmMan. Your name is on here as being a good farmer. 

Mr. Ferner. Some think I am and some think I am not. 

The Cuarman. Have you any suggestions to make as to how best 
to solve this problem ? 

Mr. Frrser. I don’t know that I can contribute much. I might 
contribute a little. As I see it, the control program that we have 
had hasn’t done much to cut the overall picture. Control tobacco, 
put it in grass, make more cattle, what have you done? 

Control on corn and put it in milo; what have you done? It looks 
like something has to be done along that line. 

The Cuamman. You mean to control total acres? 

Mr. Frrser. Diverted acres. 

The Cuarrman. That is one of the problems we have to deal with. 

Mr. Frrser. I also think there is merit in the suggestion made to 
not compel a man to plant or lose his acreage. If ‘he could lay out 
2 or 3 years without losing his acreage you might have less acreage 
in some of those commodities. 

The Cuarrman. Would that not end up in freezing the acres on a 
farm whether they plant it or not? 

Mr. Frerser. I would not mean do it over too many years. But 
you take during the potato acreage control, I am a potato farmer 
aithowee L grow a lot of other things, the Department asked North 

‘arolina to cut so much and I will use California as an exemple, they 
en her to cut, we stayed in line and a little less, California in- 
creased every year and the next year they got the benefit of that 
increase in making their allotments for another year. I don’t see 
how you can hardly work that. 

Mr. Coorry. You know you cannot have a potato support. price 
unless you have controls. We fixed that in the law. 

Mr. Frrser. Personally, I would like to see some way the market 
could control potatoes. 

Mr. Cootzy. You cannot control production of potatoes: We tried 
it and it failed disastrously and cost the Government almost $500 
million. 

Mr. Frerser. I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. CooLey. We enacted the law under which you cannot have price 
supports on potatoes unless you have acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. 

Mr. Ferser. I agree with you. 

Mr. Cooter. Is there a single Federal law on the books now that 
either you or anybody else in this room want to repeal outright or do 
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vou advocate the enactment of a single new law that is not now on the 
books which would give the Secretary of Agriculture any more power 
than he now has? 

Mr. Ferser. You ask me a question I don’t know if I am capable of 
answering. 

Mr. Cootry. We have numerous laws and I voted for them over a 
period of 21 years and if there is 1 law which I voted for in those 
21 years which somebody wants repealed, 1 want it named and num- 
bered so that I may look at it. 

Mr. Ferser. I wouldn’t say we have any laws that are not good. I 
think they need improving on. . 

Mr. Cootey. Do you know of any authority the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should have that he does not now have? 

Mr. Frerser. It looks like he has enough now. 

Mr. Cootey. He has more than he knows what to do with? 

Mr. Frerper. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Anything further ? 

Thank you, sir. 

All right, Mr. Carper. Give your full name and your occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN K. CARPER, CHRISTIANSBERG, VA. 


Mr. Carper. I am Warren Carper, from Christiansberg, Va. 

The Cuairman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Carper. I am a farmer; partially I am a farmer, I will qualify 
that statement, Senator. I come from an area of Virginia which is 
a county, that is Montgomery, in southwest Virginia. Southwest 
Virginia agriculturally is very diversified. Of course we consider it 
diversified although we do not enter into the production of many of 
the price-supported commodities. The money that we as farmers 
derive for a living comes from livestock. And as most of the men 
and women here, and particularly from our area, realize we have no 
support on it. We are caught in a price squeeze. It is the opinion of 
the farmers of our area—I am not speaking for all of southwest Vir- 
ginia, though, I am from the resolutions committee that met yesterday 
in Richmond for the Farm Bureau and I do know the position that 
resolutions committee has taken on some of the issues concerning agri- 
culture as far as the Farm Bureau is concerned in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. But as for the farmers of Montgomery County we are 
in favor of flexible parity and we are also in favor that it not exceed 
a maximum limit of 75 percent and that it be cut down as soon as 
possible. 

The Cuatrman. Lower than 75 percent? 

Mr. Carprr. As soon as possible. 

The Cuatrman. On what crops would you suggest ? 

Mr. Carrer. All crops that have price supports today. If we have 
a surplus I would like to see them cut down. That is my own personal 
opinion and the opinion of the farmers in our area. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that would have the tendency of caus- 
ing the farmers to grow less? 

Mr. Carper. I do. 

The Cuarrman. The facts don’t bear that out, sir. 

Mr. Carper. I realize that. 
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The Cuarrman. We have had the flexible price supports on dairy- 
ing. In 1953 90-percent supports were continued, as you may recall, 
by Mr. Benson and the production in 1953 was 121 billion pounds of 
milk. 

Mr. Carper. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The flexible price support was put on last year and 
production was increased by almost 2 billion pounds of milk and this 
year with the flexible price support we will have the greatest produc- 
tion of raw milk ever known, 124,200 million pounds, or an addition of 
over 3 billion pounds more than we had under 90-percent price sup- 
port. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Carper. I will say this: There are certain modifications and 
certain methods we feel that could be used and I am almost positive 
that I heard and I will say that some people that don’t talk so loud up 
here, you can’t hear them back there and you can’t hear them, that is 
not your fault and not the fault of anybody in the room, but at the 
same time we feel like when America ranks 13 among nations of the 
world in consumption of milk, one of the greatest foods we have, if the 
farmers of the Nation are interested in selling dairy products with the 
population we have, that we can radically reduce that surplus. 

We feel that, by advertising and other methods and with proper 
information coming from our Department of Agriculture, we feel that 
condition can be improved but in order to continue we do feel that if 
we had a soil bank and take acres out of production and not have them 
diverted from one source to another—and I happen to know person- 
ally of areas in the eastern part of our State in the Peanut Belt with 
farmers with 50 acres and they diverted, they didn’t divert, they 
diverted ; when they had controls on peanuts they put them in barley 
and other grains, and came into southwest Virginia and bought cattle 
and put them in direct competition with us. 

Of course I am a farmer and I have to be a contractor to live. We 
have had 3 years of disastrous drought in our county and with falling 
farm prices and increase in commodities, we have to buy it is extremely 
difficult to make thé ends meet and of course our farm is not so small. 
We have around 1,500 acres and we can produce quite a few cattle. 
We produce quite a few sheep, too, but at the same time I find the 
contracting much more lucrative than I could farming, though basic- 
ally I would rather remain on the farm if we could get an agricultural 
program worked out whereby we can make a legitimate and honest 
living and stay there, and enjoy the hills of southwest Virginia. 

The Cuatrman. When did you start farming? 

Mr. Carrer. I was born on the farm and I live on the farm now, 
that has been in the name that I have for the last five generations, and 
I hope to remain there if taxes don’t get to the point I can’t stay on it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you propose taking all price controls? 

Mr. Carrer. I didn’t say take them all off. 

The Cuarrman. Reduce them? 

Mr. Carper. Reduce them and if they don’t have parity, the way 
we feel about it is this 

The Cuarrman. What would be the advantage of reducing them, 
make the farmer poorer? I want your point of view. By the way, 
may I state to the witnesses here that the questions that I ask or other 
members of this committee ask, as well as those asked by Congressman 
Cooley, are not to be interpreted as the way we feel about the problem. 
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{ am trying to take the negative when a witness takes the affirmative 
side. as we believe that is "the best way by which we can get all the 
facts out. Let us not be judged by the questions we ask. 

Mr. Carrer. We realize that there is a surplus in the major com- 
modities that I have in mind, I don’t know them all, possibly, but it 
seems to me the major stockpile of farm commodities is in wheat, corn, 
and cotton. 

The CHarrman. And tobacco. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. Of course we are not entering into production 
. cotton or tobacco in our immediate area, although there are areas 

1 Virginia that do enter into it. Yet at the same time if there is a 
sur plus i in wheat, and we know it is enormous, and also in corn, we in 
our area do not, we did at one time but under controlled acreage we 
do not produce enough wheat to feed ourselves and wheat has to be 
imported and it is practically the same way with corn now, though it 
is not as critical as wheat yet with reduction in wheat acreage it is not 
profitable for us to grow it, and furthermore, if we wanted parity 
a it we wouldn’t get it because we have no facilities for storing and 
have to transport it hundreds of miles. We feel because of our 
geographical location we are not treated fairly in that respect. I 
don’t w ant to penalize the wheat man in the W est but I feel he can take 
a cut easier than we on the small farms in southwest Virginia, and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, too. 

I don’t know exactly the number of acres per farm in Virginia, but 
it is relatively small and I would assume it would be approximately 
the number of acres found in North Carolina inasmuch as we are 
neighboring States and engaged in practically the same endeavor. 

The Cratrman. I am going back to the question I asked: What 
would be the object of reduci ing the price of wheat or price of cotton ? 

Mr. Carper. I didn’t say the at, I said reduce parity. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you would do? 

Mr. Carper. It would destroy the incentive to overproduce. 

The Cuarrman. That is the theory back of the flexible supports, 
that you will get in the market place a hundred percent of parity if 
you grow just what the demand is. 

Mr. Carper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the theory back of it but some of us don’t 
think that that will work. Now, you think it would. 

Mr. Carper. I am not in a position, I do think it would, if we had 
wholehearted support. 

The Cuatrman. I gave you dairying. Dairying is one of the com- 
modities in which we have the flexible price support along the same 
line as you are now asking be placed on corn and on other commod- 
ities. 

Mr. Carper. Sure. 

The CHarrman. As I have indicated to you—and the testimony is 
replete to show that in all of these commodities whenever it is left 
to the farmer to produce with a lower price, he will always try, I 
don’t blame him, to grow all he can in the hope that he can make both 
ends meet. That to my way of thinking is the reason why we have had 
this vast increase in the production of milk in the last 2 years. You 
have had price supports on milk—that is, 90 percent—through 1953. 

Mr. Carper. That wasn’t flexible. 
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The Cuamman. No; they were rigid, but the amount of milk pro- 
duced was 4 to 5 billion pounds of milk less than on a flexible basis. 
That is my point. 

Mr. Carrer. I see that and see it very clearly after you state those 
figures. 

The Cuatrman. That is in the record; here it is from the Federal 
Government. You take back in 1947, 1948, 1946, we had production 
with price controls on of 117 billion pounds of milk, but it is only 
since the flexible price support has been put on that commodity that 
this year and last year are the biggest production years in history. 4 

Mr. Carper. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That to me confirms the proposition that when you 
do reduce the price to the farmer under this flexible price-support pro- 
gram as we have for milk, that the tendency is to make all you can so 
as to make both ends meet. . 

Mr. Carrer. I am not supposed to ask you a question but it is your 3 
opinion from what I gathered from your remarks 4 

The CHarrMaAn. You can ask questions on statistics. 

Mr. Carrer. You are of the opinion that if we have controlled acre- 
age and if we take acres out of production in corn and we have flexible 
parity, that it will increase production of corn. : 

The CuarrmMan. Of course if you have the quota system and cut the 
acreage, you wouldn’t. 

Mr. Carrer. That is what we are in favor of. 

The Cuairman. The point I wish to make to you is simply this: 
That it has been stated so many times by many witnesses across the 
land that the increase of the surplus in corn and surplus in wheat and 
surplus in cotton has not been caused by the high price supports. We 
had a Government in Washington that asked the patriotic farmers 
of this Nation to grow all they could because of the war in Asia, in - 
Korea. None of us knew how long that would last. The year that the . 
was ended the farmers were asked to produce all they could. Yet % 
because they produced all they could they are now being penalized 
and kicked around. 

I think they ought to be blessed for that rather than be kicked 
around. If you had spokesmen would would be more sympathetic and 
give the facts to the American people, the consumer, as to why this 
thing was done, why this increase took place, you might get more sym- "4 
pathy from the consumer. I think that all of this is a blessing in : 
disguise and it is my considered judgment that if the controls had 








been placed on the production of these commodities during this Korean z 
war we wouldn’t have all the surpluses. We had controls, for instance, # 
in cotton, marketing quota in cotton was 1950-51. In 1950-51, with be 


controls we reduced the cotton bales from 16 million bales in 1949 and eB 
1950 to 10 million bales in 1950-51. The next year when the Korean bs 
war came on, the same year, the lid was raised, the farmers were told 
to plant all you can. They did plant and raised it from 10 million to 
15 million. In 1952-53 the same request was made and they kept up 





production to 15 million the same as the year before. v1 
Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. Therefore, we have to take acres out of 
production. 
The Cuarrman. That is what we are trying to do. If this law that . 


is now on the statute books had been permitted to work in normal 
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conditions and not in emergencies we might have been able to do with 
the cotton what the tobacco folks did here with tobacco. Of course 
you have a little excess in tobacco, someone has said you have a 314 
years’ supply, but it can be regulated by the farmers if they make up 
their minds to reduce the produc tion to meet the need. 

Mr. Carper. Senator, if the Congress and Senate of the United 
States can get a plan where it can organize the farmer, we can have a 
utopii . but God Almight couldn’t organize them. 

The Coatrrman. I have long felt that w ay, but I still have confidence 
and faith that if they organize the same as the labor unions, some- 
body would go hungr y. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir; they would go hungry. 

The Carman. That m: ay be the solution to it. Have you anything 
else ¢ 

Mr. Carver. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootzey. I would like to get the record straight. I am afraid 
that there is an impression that at some time in the past ) year we have 
had controls on the production of dairy products. That is not true. 
We have never had control on production of dairy products, and 
never had a mandatory price support for dairy products, and all losses 
on dairy products have been sustained while the law provided a flex- 
ible price support, and although the one man who complains loudest 
about the highest support level is the Secretary of Agriculture, he 
kept dairy products at 90 percent of parity for 14 long months and did 
not lower it. Yet during that 14 long months he was denouncing high 
price supports all over America. Did you know that? 

Mr. Carper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Where is the consistency in an administration which 
does thatt When did he lower the boom? In January and April 

1954 he dropped it from 90 percent of parity to 75 overnight. Now 
there is one other thing to get straight on. You have come here as a 
beef-cattle man saying th: at you do not want a beef price-support 
program. I hear th: at year after year but the fact remains that in 
supporting beef prices in 1 year the Government spent over $250 
million, 10 times more than the price-support program on the basic 
commodities through the Commodity Credit Corporation cost in 21 
years, 10 times more. 

When you get in trouble you come here and you do not want a 
controlled production. You do not want price-support programs but 
when you get in trouble you come to Washington and want the 
Secretary to support prices. We do not have a price-support program 
on hogs. 

Mr. Carprr. Your remarks are directed to everybody but me. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you want a price-support program for hogs? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir; I don’t care. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not want a price-support program on beef? 

Mr. Carper. I would like to see controlled acreage to take our 
surplus off the market. 

Mr. Cootry. Controlled acreage in what? 

Mr. Carper. On wheat and corn and commodities that we have a 
surplus on and our Federal Government is spending millions and 
billions of dollars yearly to put it in the hands of the farmers, that is 
allright. There is a big industry with tariffs to protect their interests, 
they have organizations whereby they can protect themselves and 
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control their production and we can’t do it because of inability to 
organize. 

Mr. Cootry. You are advocating before the committee that we 
lower the protection from 90 pere ent of parity to lower than 75? 

Mr. Carper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lambert Lewis, please 


STATEMENT OF LAMBERT LEWIS, PEMBROOK, N. C. 


Mr. Lewis. [am Lambert Lewis. I am a small farmer in Robinson 
County. We plant a little tobacco, about 7 acres, and 13 acres in cotton 
and of course the rest of the 97 open acres in grain and we have 
pasture, I have some poultry, pigs and cows. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been farming? 

Mr. Lewis. All my life. 

The Cuarrman. Doing your own work? 

Mr. Lewis. I hire most of it, a good bit, what I can’t do myself. 

The Cuamman. How many acres of cotton do you plant? 

Mr. Lewis. I have just come in possession of my part of the home 
place some time ago. We are cut maybe three-fourths of what we 
used to plant on the account of livestock. We reduce our acreage 
ourselves. 

The Cuatrman. That is why your acreage has been cut? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

The Cuatrman, I find that in many instances. Have you any solu- 
tion to offer to the farm problem ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am afraid I don’t have too much. The farmers in 
our section have gone along mighty well with the program and they 
want to continue the 90 percent of parity. 

The Cuatrman,. On basic crops! 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. We feel that labor getting a dollar shortly we 
feel we ought to be compensated some way. ‘We are willing to go along 
with the control, whatever the acreage control is necessary to keep 
production in line. Our little farmers are in a bad w ay, especially. 

The Cuarrman. Is your farm of sufficient size that you could make 
a good living on it? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

The CuarmrMan. You have how many acres? 

Mr. Lewis. 97 open acres, 225 in all. 

The Carman. What do you do with the extra acres? Do you have 
pasture ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Pastureland and the rest in grain, none idle. 

The Cuarrman, Are you able with a farm of that size to buy a 
tractor and necessary machinery to operate it ? 

Mr. Lewis. We have been, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Would you consider the size of your farm an aver- 
age-sized farm in the State or are there some smaller than yours? 

Mr. Lewis. There are a good many smaller, but it may be the aver- 
age size. 

The CHatrman. Anything else? 

Mr. Lewis. That is all. 

The CHamman, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rutledge? Give your name in full for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF J. CHARLES RUTLEDGE, FALLSTON, MD. 


Mr. Rurieper. J. Charles Rutledge, Harper County, Md. I am a 
dairy farmer, have been for 53 years on the same farm. I have done 
nothing but dairy over the years except during the war when I grew 
tomatoes. When they didn’t need those any more we stopped and went 
back to more alfalfa. 

About these 90-percent support prices, that may be necessary to get 
some money in the farmer’s hands but there never has been one ques- 
tion brought up today—what will you do with what you have got? 

The CuarrMan. That is what we want you to tell us. Can you tell 
us how to get rid of that surplus? | 

Mr. Rurteper. I might attempt to. It might not be feasible but I 
will make a suggestion. 

The Cuarrman. I have suggested on many of these meetings that 
problem No. 1 is for us to try to dispose of these huge surpluses that 
have been grown during the war years and that is the key to our 
situation. 

Mr. Rutieper. I think so. 

The CHarrman. I have stated on many occasions that neither flexi- 
ble price supports nor rigid price supports in themselves will cure the 
evils. We have to get rid of the surpluses. 

Mr. Rurieper. I have some remarks. I will make a few that have 
been brought in here today. One man asked for more credit, thought 
there ought to be more credit. I think the country has too much credit 
both in buying commodities and buying farms and buying other 
things. No use putting some easy money into a man’s hands that don’t 
know how to farm and go out and farm a while and add some extra 
surplus to what they have already got and then have to give it up and 
the Government have to sue him to get the money. 

The CHarrman. I thought the suggestion was made to permit a 
small farm operator to acquire a little more land so that he could 
operate a unit under present conditions where he could mechanize it. 

Would you be in favor of that to make a farming unit more eco- 
nomical ? 

Mr. Rutieper. Yes, but I was director of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for 14 years and it is wonderful the work we did and we would 
have taken care of just that kind of man that already had something, 
already on the land, already knew what he was doing and he wanted 
to go on from there. I could check the records of some men where 
they started from practically nothing but they were farmers and 
knew what they were doing and went on from there and the record 
at the end of 14 years was wonderful. Right next door was a farm 
home administration. They come in to us, we couldn’t do a thing 
because they had no collateral to do anything with. Farmers Home 
Administration set them up in farming. How many of them could 
stay? They didn’t know what it was all about. 

The Cuatrman. I think the Government did a lot for the bankers 
during the earlier part of the Roosevelt administration, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Rutieper. For the bankers? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, to keep you afloat. 

Mr. Rutteper. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. The law I understand was passed and was neces- 
sary because of the fact that the farmers couldn’t get local credit and 
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the suggestion made here is to give credit to those who can’t obtain it 
locally. Do you find anything harmful in that? 

Mr. Rutieper. They were not farmers. 

Mr. Cootny. May I interrupt? The laws provide that they must 
be farmers. You reflected on the Farmers Home Administration, 
I would place the record of that agency against the record of any other 
agency of any Government anywhere. It has been a phenomenal 
record. They have made homeowners out of thousands and tens of 
thousands of men who are now prosperous on the farm. As far as 
the small farmer is concerned, Farmers Home Administration now 
has authority to make loans to increase the size of the farm so as to 
make him self-sustaining. If you have any evidence that the Farmers 
Home Administration has not been operating successfully I think 
both committees would like to have it. 

Mr. Rutteper. It may be changed now. Iam off the board now and 
not in close touch with it. It may be a different situation. 

The Cuairman. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Rutieper. Sending salesmen abroad to sell our commodities, 
wheat, corn, etc. No salesman can go out and sell any product at all 
if there is a like product just as good being sold at a price under his. 
That is impossible. You can’t do that. If you stayed back to these 
90 percent support prices and tried to cut production down by limit- 
ing acres of allotment and then those acres are going to be diverted to 
something else, they may not hurt me or hurt you but they are going to 
hurt somebody and you are going to have dissatisfaction with them 
right down the line. 

The Cuarrman. That is one of the problems we have to wrestle with 
and we realize it. I do. 

Mr. Rurieper. That is where the soil bank comes in. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. Have you any suggestions to make to us as 
to whether or not farmers who are asked to set aside let’s say 10 per- 
cent of their acreage should be compensated by the Government for 
that ; 

Mr. Rutieper. If we are still in the squeeze like we are now with the 
high cost of production and low percentage of the market. 

The Cuatrman. That is what brings it about. We wouldn’t need 
that except for the conditions in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. Ruriepver. Might come a war that would change overnight. 

The Cuarmman. Have you any suggestion as to how that could be 
handled? You have been a farmer 53 years, you said. 

Mr. Ruttepar. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You have had a lot of experience. 

Mr. Rutteper. I think it is foolish to farm land, plow, harrow and 
so forth, with high priced machinery and labor and fertilize and tear 
it up and let it erode away, harvest it and put it in the ware houses 
and some will rot and some will stay there and keep on building more 
warehouses to take it up. In that program whatever percentage 
would be it would be a limitation to any one farmer. That has been 
the worst thing in this 90 percent business. 

The CuamrmMan. You mean make it so that the smaller farmer would 
get a larger amount per acre? 

Mr. Rurieper. Absolutely. 

The Carman. Now what should be your justification? 

Mr. Rurieper. Not more but get his proportion. 
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The Cuarrman. What should be the yardstick that you would sug- 
vest so as to arrive at a fair return to be paid to the farmer for keep- 
ing, let’s say, 10 percent of his acres out of cultivation ? 

Mr. Rutieper. If a small farmer had 10 acres in wheat and he could 
have sold that wheat on the open market say 10 acres was 300 sv 
of wheat, he could have sold it on the open market in my state this yea 
for about $1.80 right at the farm. He put it in storage and got eed 
$9.10 to $2.15 ac cording to the grade, and garlic and so forth. There 
are so many dollars between that support and what he got, that would 
constitute, if they took that support away, what he would have taken 
away. Ifthe supports were taken off and more wheat grown he would 
have to scale it down according to the price and wh: at 90 percent of 
parity would have been for that wheat. 

‘The CHatIrMAN. You would pay him that to keep it out of pro- 
duction ¢ 

Mr. Rutteper. Yes. And put that in some soil improving crop and 
keep it mowed down and ready to go back if an emergency came 
along. 

The Cuatrrman. Am I to understand that if on these diverted 
acres—you mentioned ten acres being diverted. 

Mr. Ruri EDGE. Just a figure. 

‘The CuatrMan. Would you pay to the farmer the net profit or the 
net income he would have made off those 10 acres to keep them out of 
production ? 

Mr. Rurteper. No, if he took out 10 acres and that was taken out 
of some crop he would have grown that he could have gotten so much 
for that crop and didn’t get it after the cost of product tion was taken 
off, pay him, that. 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, the net income. That is what I 
asked. 

Mr. Rutrieper. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. We understand each other. That is a suggestion 
that has been made. Some suggested that but it is my hope that by 
getting suggestions from enough people we will be able to resolve the 
problem. 

Mr. Rurieper. I have a limited amount of wheat acreage on my 
farm, I got it in something that I use on the place, alfalfa. one 
hundred-some acres of alfalfa, a small amount of corn and bar ley but 
alfalfa is our main crop, keeps erosion down and feeds cattle. You 
said about getting these farmers that are partly in industry, getting 
back on the farm. If the farm will make them a living they ‘will be 
glad to come. They are doing that because they are forced to. 

The Crarrman. I understand. With your suggestions you said 
you had a plan to offer. Will you let us have it now, please ? 

Mr. Rurieper. I have been a Democrat all my life and for gen- 
erations back. Secretary Benson is a Republican and that doesn’t 
make any difference. If he is appointed by the President to do a job, 
| think he is an honest man, I think he is going to try te do a job, but 
for this United States with the four corners of it w anting something 
different he has a heck of a job. 

The Cuatrman. It is a big problem. 

Mr. Rurteper. This flexible support price on dairy products, you 
said there was a tremendous increase in dairy products, but you didn’t 
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go on to say what the balance was between what was in the storage 
today and what it was a year ago. 

The Cuatrman. You give it to us. I didn’t try to hide anything. 

Mr. Rurieper. I haven’t given it to you. As well as I can under- 
stand it is about 1 percent. 

The CuHatrman. Of course one of the reasons for that is that they 
have dumped it and fed it to hogs. That is what the administration 
did with it. And the total chargeoff on dairy alone up to now is in 
excess of $700 million. That is why you got less, you know; it is 
because they sold it. 

Mr. Rurieper. Out of the total of all supported things we got 6 
percent. 

The Cuatrman. Of what? 

Mr. Rurieper. Of wheat, corn, cotton, and anything else you can 





name, 
The Cuamman. Six percent of what, losses ? La 
Mr. Rutieper. No, 6 percent of what was paid out in parity. 


The Cratrman. I don’t know what you are talking about now. 

Mr. Rurieper. A friend of mine was in New Zealand. He arrived 
there at 2 o’clock in the morning, was met by newspapermen and 
farm people and before he could sit down they said, “What are you 
going to do about your 90 percent of parity ¢” 

He said, “Why do you ask?” 

“That is vital to us. Before you put that on we didn’t have much 
market but since you put that on we have doubled our production and 
we have a market and have to haul it a lot farther than you have.” 

What we get for our milk products would be enough because it is 
in line with what we got 10 years ago, but just take, for instance, a 
tractor that I bought 10 years ago “for $1,160. The same machine 
today is over $3,000. My county and State taxes are over 100 percent 
higher. My labor is over 100 percent higher. There is the squeeze. 
We are getting about 15 percent more than we were 10 years ago and 
everything is one, two, and three hundred percent higher. 

The Cuarrman. ‘All of us know that. Have you got a key to the 
solution of this problem? That is what we are waiting for. 

Mr. Rurieper. The dairy industry is spending a lot of money in 
advertising and we are moving. The Government is helping by put- 
ting this milk in the schools. I don’t know all the problems. 

The Cuarmman. Do you live in a milkshed where you sell your milk? 

Mr. Ruriever. Baltimore. 

The Cuarmman, The dairy farmers I presume in that area are doing 
pretty well. You are protected. 

Mr. Rutteper. They are doing better than probably some parts of 
the country. 3 

The Cuarrman. I know that because I have just returned from Wis- { 
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consin and Minnesota. 

Mr. Rurveper. The machinery and fertilizer dealers are complain- 
ing. They have to borrow money from the banks to get their people 
paid off. It is a pretty tight squeeze. 

The Cuamrman. Have you anything else to add? 

Mr. Rutteper. I believe that is all. 

The CHatrman. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee will meet 
this afternoon in the Highway Building at 1: 15. 


Edie 
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(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 1:15 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. Come to order, please. 
Mr. Lanier, give your full name, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF J. CON LANIER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, LEAF 
TOBACCO EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Lanter. I am J. Con Lanier from Pitt County, N. C. I am 
employed as executive secretary of the leaf tobacco de: alers, the tobacco 
merchants, people who sell the tobacco that we farmers grow in all 
arts of the world. I also am engaged rather extensively in farming 
in Pitt County. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no written text. 

The CHatrmMaNn. Usually those who do not have make the best 
witnesses. 

Mr. Lanier. I do want to talk a little on this record to the members 
of the committee that are not here to know that maybe the tobacco 
program and the way we people down here think about it has not 
been entirely stated in the record this morning. I was interested to 
learn that we had both a bad tobacco program and a bad Congress- 
man. I don’t think either. 

For many years we have had a tobacco program, beginning in 1933. 
At that time I was in Washington in the tobacco section that first 
originated these tobacco programs and for whatever little part I had 
in it and have had over a period of 25 years, I am immensely proud 
because I know this tobacco program we have has meant a degree of 
prosperity to us tobacco growers and it has resulted, Mr. Chairman, 
in flue-cured tobacco over a period of 15 years averaging parity price 
when you lump all the years together and it is the ‘only major com- 
modity that I know that has received parity price. At the present 
time we are operating under a controlled system—acreage control. We 
have tried poundage « control and while theoretically it might work yet 
practically it did not work. 

While I do not put myself up as an expert, it is my opinion, having 
studied this thing through the years, that it would be less desirable 
than the present program of acreage control. 

In the first place, it would be practically impossible to divide tobacco 
poundage to the individual grower without a terrifle amount of dis- 
satisfaction. In other words, if you have 1,200 growers in one country 
you would have 1,199 dissatisfied ones because the other one got more 
opundage per acre than this one. 

The Cuamrman. How about the administrative feature? Wouldn’t 
that be complicated ¢ 

Mr. Lanter. It would be terrific to determine how much poundage 
each one shall have in relation to his neighbor. Furthermore, it 
would penalize the good grower if you take a ‘level of pounds per acre. 
It would discourage the good grower and encourage the sloppy grower. 
To me that would be in the long run a terrible thing for tobacco be- 

cause someday somehow the future of at least our export tobacco trade 
will rest upon the production per unit cost. The agricultural colleges 
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are trying to teach us, and they have been successful, to grow more 
pounds per acre wnd to me the fact that we have doubled the production 
per acre in the last 22 years is a good sign because by doing that you 
lower the per unit cost of a pound of tobacco and with that lower cost 
of production per pound we can better meet the competition that has 
developed throughout the world in world markets. 

Mr. (¢ ‘hairman, one-third of all our tobacco is exported, the flue- 
cured type. We have tremendous competition from Rhodesia, South 
Africa, India, Japan, Canada, and some other countries. 

If we can lower the cost of production we can meet the competition 
and increase our markets. Therefore, I say that the fact that we are 
growing 2 pounds where we grew 1 before is a very healthy sign in 
reference to those of us who are very much interested in the produc- 
tion of tobacco. 

The Cuarrman. Would you state specifically that by having it on 
an acre basis rather than poundage the farmer is more inclined to grow 
more and be a better farmer than if you permit him to plant the 
acres he desires and from those acres give him a poundage allotment ? 

Mr. Lanter. I would say the fact that it has been on an acreage 
basis has been responsible for the increased growing practices that 
have resulted in the increased pounds per acre. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is the consensus of opinion that this 
committee so far obtained from him, even from those who advocate a 
poundage or bushel or bale basis on our basics. 

Mr. Lanier. I am glad you brought that out because that is my 
honest, considered judgment. 

Now, as to the parity, the support price. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that a flexible parity or support price on flue-cured tobacco 
would mean an absolute disaster to all of us in the flue-cured area be- 

cause it would result in not less tobacco if you were to cut the support 
price down to 75 instead of 90. It would result in a doubling of your 
acreage in less than 5 years because as your revenue from an acre drops 
you would plant another acre in order to keep your dollars up to what 
you had to have to make a living. 

Therefore, I say that to cut the support price down to this sliding 
scale parity would not work in the case of tobacco. It would merely 
result in a terrific overproduction of tobacco in order to keep gross 
farm income of tobacco growers up to where he had to have the money. 

Now, at the present time I think that we are very well satisfied with 
this program whereby we control production and we get 90 percent 
of parity. 

Ninety percent is not a profit figure, it is a break-even figure. We 
are entitled to more than 90 percent and we have gotten that because 
we have a ae our acreage and our production. At the present 
time this year, Mr. Chairman, because of ideal weather growing condi- 
tions and a new variety of tobacco, we have 1 increased the production 
per acre 200 pounds per acre over last year and over the best year up 
to this year. 

If we knew that we could have the same weather next year and next 
year and next year, I would think that this crop should be cut far more 
than 12 percent. 

But using the average of 3 years’ production as a basic figure and if 
Congress will leave the law as it is, I feel that. the cut that is now 
announced will be sufficient to cut down the stocks to some extent and 
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that given 1, 2, or 3 years, that we will cut produc tion down whatever 
is necessary in order to balance production against consumption. 

Therefore, in summing up I would say, first, that we should not 
be alarmed that we are growing more pounds per acre, that that is a 
very desirable proposition. 

Second, that we certainly are not in favor of doing away with the 
support program and putting it to a sliding scale, that I think that 
poundage inste sad of acreage control is not feasible. And last, I s say to 
you and the me smbers of. your distinguished committee that the farm- 
ers here, the tobacco farmers, have always done what has been neces- 
sary to bring consumption and production in line and that if you leave 
us alone and leave us our control of acreage and our 90 percent of 
parity that we will do the rest, we will find the remedy and we will 
continue to operate this tobacco program without any cost to the tax- 

ayers as has been the case since its institution in 1933. 

Z Thank you, sir. 

: The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lanier. 

I can say that I doubt any change will be made as to tobacco with 
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bY, respect to the support price because when the sliding scale was adopted 
1 for others tobacco was excluded. ‘Tobacco stands in a good way. 

‘ Mr. Lanter. We hope so. 

. Mr. Cootry. What is your view with regard to a minimum acreage 
i allotment ¢ 

4 Mr. Lanter. You mean to say that anybody who has an acreage of 
pS a certain amount or less should not be cut ¢ 


Mr. Cootzy. That is right. 

Mr. Lanier. I think it is a very dangerous proposition. It came 
near wrecking the burley and it would do the same thing in my judg- 
ment to flue-cured because you have in this area, Mr. Chairman, we 
grow most of the tobacco by a tenancy system and those tenants, not 
the farmer, the man who owns the farm, but those tenants are the 
ones that would bear the burden of this thing. If they cut down the 
acreage of a farm, if a man has 50 acres and he takes the cut, but he has 
10 tenants of 5 acres each, they are going to get the cut but the man 
who maybe has 5 acres of his own, he doesn’t get a cut. To me it doesn't 
work out at all. The only way, as I see it, is to give it an across-the- 
board cut. 

Feed everybody out of the same spoon and I think it will meet with 
the general approval of the people who grow tobacco. 

7 The Cuatrrman. Any further questions ¢ 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanter. Thank you. 

v The Cuarrman. Mr. Meredith. Give us your name in full and your 
e occupation. 


= 
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STATEMENT OF W. LEE MEREDITH, TRINITY, N. C. 


Mr. Merepirn. I am W. Lee Meredith; Iam from Randolph County 
near Old Trinity. Iam a dairy farmer exclusively. 

I thought about this thing last night and I thought I had a pretty 
good speech down here, but I didn’t get in first and we have been 
reminded constantly not to repeat, so I don’t know whether I am going . 
to have much to say or not. 
64440—56—pt. 6—20 
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The Cuarrman. If you can take the views that have been expressed 
and broaden out and show how those methods will work, that 1s what 
we really want because a lot of the witnesses offer suggestions. We 
would like to know how to carry out those suggestions, how they can 
be made to work. 

It may be that you will give us that little spark necessary to find 
the way. So proceed, sir. 

Mr. Merepiru. First I would like to say for myself as a dairyman 
and the dairymen as a whole, I am sure the ones I have talked to and 
I have been in contact with a lot of dairymen, I am president of the 
North Carolina Federation of Milk Producers, and I am sure that 
the dairymen are really ready and willing to carry their part of the 
work and cost to promote whatever program you as a committee and 
the Congress decide is feasible. 

As to parity, Mr. Lanier on tobacco mentioned 90 percent was the 
break-even point. Certainly I don’t think the milk industry can 
survive and meet competitive labor on 75 percent and certainly not 
on flexible. Maybe flexible in the end would control production but 
the only way that I see it is possible for flexible supports to control 
production is for it to run on to such time as the farmers get into such 
chaotic condition until they are at the point of going broke, and a 
lot of them go broke and maybe that will control production, but the 
incentive is when your cows are not producing so much pounds per 
cow is to add another cow or two to try to keep your pay check coming 
regularly. You never look for it to come down. Certainly with the 
cost of production the dairymen I know can’t afford for it to come 
down. 

I am not particularly in favor of rigid supports, certainly not with 
out some measure of control. However, dairy industry and particu- 
larly production of milk I consider a very complex operation. It 
would be very difficult, I think possibly I can say very reasonably that 
it would be the most hard to control milk of any other commodity in 
our economy. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the milk that is produced in your area, is it 
sold to a market under a marketing agreement ? 

Mr. Merepiru. No, sir; it is just sold on the open market. How- 
ever, we do have a market of our own that we sell our milk to. We 
have advanced to the place where if you have a milk market for your 
milk you have to keep it because there is nobody else looking for that 
milk except occasionally seasonally in the fall of the year. Not much 
room for new producers. As you know, there is quite an outlay 
capital expense for getting ready to produce milk. It is something 
when you get into you can’t hardly get out without going busted. 

The CHatrman. How much of the milk produced in your area is 
used in the fluid state? Would you say most of it? 

Mr. Mereprru. Most of it. There is very little manufacturing of 
milk in this State. 

The Cuatrman. This committee has discovered, I believe, generally 
speaking, that in those areas where they either had marketing agree- 
ments or have a ready-made market they are not so much in trouble, 
but it is those areas where there is a great overproduction of milk 
which they have to convert into butter, cheese, and dry milk the trouble 
exists. You don’t have th:t situation around here, sir? 
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Mr. Mereprru. Not as such on the manufacturing end. However, 
for the last few years, particularly since about 1950, 1949 was the 
critical point just when the war stopped and we came back in 1950 
and did a little better, for the last 2 or 3 years the overall picture has 
been approximately 20 percent surplus which is consider ably less than 
half the market price of class I milk. 

Of course most times we have had some year-round surplus but the 
major portion of the surplus comes in the flush period beginning with 
about April. 

I don’t know what the answer to it is. I know that the dairymen 
are ready to pay their part of whatever it takes. I think you will be 
asked to consider a set-aside by the milk producers whereby they might 
finance their own program. I would make no objection to that. I 
think it should be considered. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by set-aside, a self-help? 

Mr. Merepiru. Subsidies on their sales. Now the dairymen of 
North Carolina and the Nation have just gone into it recently with 
ADA. Now for all purposes deducted from my milk checks, most all 
producers in the State have deductions of 4 cents per hundreweight 
7 advertising purposes by the ADA and dairy councils. In most 

‘ases that is matched by the plants for advertising purposes. When 
our milk is selling at a good price we can afford the small deductions 
and we can set that up as a reserve fund. 

The Cuarrman. That is used in order to advertise the sale of milk? 

Mr. Merepiru. To offset the day when milk would be in the low ebb 
and producers not able to—that is just a thought. 

The Cuamrman. The suggestion has been made along this line that 
to encourage the consumption of the raw milk and disc ourage the 
butter, that some law be passed if it is possible to increase the butter 
content of milk that is sold as fluid milk. What would you think 
of that proposal ? 

Mr. Merepiru. I would have no objection to that provided that the 
requirement on that butterfat state was not too high. 

The Cuatmrman. Some have suggested 3.8 percem, ‘others 4 percent. 
Would you be able to tell us what you would think is best? 

Mr. Mereprru. My herd is mostly Holsteins. 

The Cuamman. They produce much more than average ? 

Mr. Merepiru. They produce, on an average the butterfat content 
is about 3.6. However, in this particular area selling to a plant that 
would make no material difference, I don’t think so far as I am con- 
cerned other than the penalty and we have that per point of butterfat 
now. That is worth consideration. 

I think certainly this school-milk program has been a great help 
and should be continued permanently because it puts milk in the 
mouths of a lot of children who otherwise would not be able to get 
it at all, and it is educational in the fact that it is not only at schooltime 
Lut it grows into something that will increase consumption not only 
then but in years to come. 

The Cuatrman. We have had that suggested to us often, and I 
don’t think you need fear that we will do away with that program. 
On the contrary, the tendency will be to increase it, and I hope we 

can do that. 

Mr. Mereprru. I also want to concur in the idea of possibly the 
two-price system. I know our standard of living is such that our 
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production makes the product so high it can’t compete in the open 
market with a lot of world production. I think that is worth con- 
siderable certainly, the two-price system. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you have anything else, sir? 

Mr. Mereprri. I think that is all. All the dairymen are asking 
for and would be entitled to ask for is that we see it is very essentia] 
for some program to be adopted whereby farmers of the Nation can 
go into the market and compete with other people of the different 
vocations of life in other segments of the economy. 

The Cuatrman. You stated what we are trying to do and we hope 
to do it. 

Any questions? 

Thank you ever so much. 

(Mr. Meredith’s prepared statement follows :) 


SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


We believe that the special school milk program is a very fine program and that 
it should be continued indefinitely. 

The special school milk program was provided for in the Agricultural Act of 
1954. We commend the Congress for its farsightedness in authorizing $50 million 
for last year and $50 million for the current school year for the special school 
milk program. 

Increasing the consumption of fluid milk by schoolchildren is one of the best 
ways to keep this milk from piling up in Government storage. The program 
enables many thousands of children from low-income families to drink milk at 
school at very low cost. Many of these children are now developing good health 
habits by drinking milk at school daily. No doubt a large number of the children 
will be encouraging their families to drink milk at home. The program will be 
far-reaching in the development of a stronger and healthier Nation for the future. 

The outlook for the program for the 1955—56 school year is for participation by 
more schools and more children, with greater increases in milk consumption. 
We urge the Congress to authorize, on a permanent basis, the use of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds for this program in an amount necessary to reach 
the objective set by the Congress. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


We believe that the donation of dairy products from Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration’s inventory to schools, institutions, and welfare families in this country, 
and the disposition of these products to needy persons in foreign countries 
is one of the most constructive uses that can be made of these highly nutritious 
food products. The success of these programs in moving dairy products from 
Government warehouses is established by the fact that last year they were 
responsible for moving 40.4 percent of the butter, 32.1 percent of the cheese, and 
41.1 percent of the nonfat dry-milk solids in Commodity Credit Corporation's 
inventory as of July 1, 1954, and purchased during the past fiscal year. 

Where possible this program should be intensified in order to accelerate the 
disposal of Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks and thereby hasten the day 
when the dairy producers of this country will no longer have hanging over them 
the price-depressing influence of Government-owned stocks. 

Along this line the dairy farmers of this county, represented through the 
National Milk Producers Federation, have urged the enactment of necessary 
legislation to permit the operation of a program designed to increase the con- 
sumption of foods, particularly dairy products, among low-income families. 
We urge the Congress to authorize experimental programs by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to determine the feasibility of some type of family 
milk program. It is estimated that upward of 7 million persons would be 
eligible for a program of this type. On the basis of an additional 1 quart of 
milk per week, per person, such a program could increase the consumption of 
fluid whole milk by upward of 700 million pounds annually. 
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INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF MILK BY MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


We commend the Congress for authorizing the use of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s funds in the interest of expanding the consumption of milk in our 
inilitary establishments and in the facilities operated by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The worth of this program is immediately recognizable. A recent report 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture indicates that from 
November 1954 through June 1955, military establishments had increased their 
milk consumption by almost 100 million pints. In addition, the Army Quarter- 
master Corps took delivery of 79 million pounds of butter, 3 million pounds of 
cheese, and 7 million pounds of nonfat dry-milk solids from Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s stocks. The Veterans’ Administration increased its consumption 
of milk between the months of March and June 1955 by almost 1.2 million pounds. 
The continuation of this program is urged upon the Congress. 


ON TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


By acting together through cooperative associations farmers are able to do 
for themselves many things which they could not do acting alone. For example, 
they can build and operate a dairy plant and thus process at cost the milk pro- 
duced on their farms. Since the purpose of such associations is to operate at 
at cost, they do not have income. Any savings on hand at the end of the year 
over the amount retained for estimated costs are refunded to the farmers. 

The cooperative is not a middleman placed between the farmer and his market. 
In effect, it is the farmer himself carrying his marketing operation one step 
further and selling his produce in processed form rather than in raw form. 

Cooperatives provide a yardstick for measuring, processing, and distributing 
costs and serve an important purpose in keeping the charges and profits of other 
processors and distributors in line. 

There are basically four kinds of competitive enterprises, the individually 
owned business, the partnership, the cooperative, and the ordinary profit-type 
corporation. All are taxed once on their savings or earnings except the corpora- 
tion. Its profits are taxed twice. Competition would not be equalized by extend- 
ing the double tax of cooperatives. It could be equalized by extending the double 
tax all the way down the line to the cooperative, the partnership, and the indi- 
vidual, or by removing it from the ordinary corporation. The latter is the better 
approach. 

A withholding tax on cooperative refunds would be impractical and unfair. 
‘The burden of withholding from great numbers of small accounts would make the 
tax impractical. Since patronage refunds are not net profit to the farmer but 
are a part of his gross sales proceeds, it would be unfair to withhold in such 
cases unless withholding were applied to all gross sales of commodities. 

The foregoing comments are in line with the position of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. We are members of that organization and have partici- 
pated with other dairy farmers from other parts of the country in discussing 
these problems and in developing these policies. 


ON PRICE SUPPORTS 


Dairy farmers have seen their prices drop 20 percent since 1952. A good share 
of this drop was caused by the reduction in price supports from 90 percent of 
parity to 75 percent, which was made effective April 1, 1954. In part the price 
decline was caused by the fact that even under the 90-percent program prices 
to dairy farmers were actually less than the announced support level. Each time 
a plea is made for higher supports for the dairy industry, we are reminded that 
we can have the same treatment as the basics if we will accept production con- 
trols or marketing quotas. In this situation two important facts are overlooked. 

In the first place, production controls on milk and dairy products would be 
exceeding complex and difficult to administer. In the second place, even without 
production controls the difficulties involved in producing milk, including the labor 
problem, tend to hold total production within manageable bounds. When we had 
90-percent supports, the dairy surplus never exceeded 8 percent of a year’s pro- 
duction. In 1952 and early 1953, when prices were over 100 percent of parity, 
we experienced a milk shortage. The real need of the dairy industry is stabilized 
prices at levels that will not only assure an adequate supply of high-quality milk, 
but a ptice that will give dairy farmers the purchasing power equivalent to that 
consistent with other segments of the national economy. 
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The Crarmrman. Mr. Moyers, please. Give your full name and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF PRESTON MOYERS, BROADWAY, VA. 


Mr. Moyers. I am Preston Moyers, a poultryman from Broadway, 
Va, At present I am chairman of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration poultry advisory committee, immediate past president and 
present director, Virginia State Poultry Federation, vice president 
of the Southeastern Poultry and Egg Association for the State of 
Virginia, and director of the National Turkey Federation. 

H: wing been closely associated with producers organizations for 
the past several years and been in close contact with peoples of the 
southeast, I feel that I can very ably speak for the poultrymen in 
this section who are here today. 

As you know, the poultry industry has repeatedly declined to ask 
for price supports, has preferred to take its own chances in a free 
economy. Although prices on many occasions have dropped below 
cost of production and many poultrymen have suffered heavy financial 
losses, we have been able to come back strong after each low-price 
period by promoting increased consumer demand for our product 
and by adjusting production of the demand. 

While some producers have been forced out of the poultry — 
business under this system the better growers have survived and 
greater and greater efficiencies of production has resulted. This is 
particularly true of the broiler heates and almost equally true of 
the turkey industry. 

For example, out-of-pocket costs of production of a pound of broiler 
meat some 10 years ago was approximately 30 cents, and required ap- 
proximately 414 pounds of feed to produce a pound of meat. Today 
the more efficient producers are producing that pound of meat for 
18 to 19 cents per pound and for 21% to 314 pounds of feed and taking 
on the average approximately 3 to 4 weeks less time to produce that 
pound of bird. 

The American consumer has benefited by this competition that has 
produced these results and has increased her purchase of broilers, 
making it possible for the industry to continue growing year after 
year. This has occurred in spite of the fact that commercial feeds, 
the majority of them which are under price-support, represent 60 per- 
cent of the out-of-pocket cost of producing a pound of broiler meat. 
This broiler industry is an excellent example of what can be done 
by an agricultural commodity group when it is unfettered by Gov- 
ernment. controls, which inevitably bring accompanying price g4 
ports. The growth of this industry has been phenomenal. From : 
million birds produced in 1934 to over a billion birds produced in 
1954, an increase of some 3,000 percent. 

We don’t believe that this growth could have been possible under 
a controlled economy. With this bit of information as background, 
I wish to reiterate the poultry industry’s opposition to Government 
subsidies except as emergency measures, and to urge you and other 
members of the United States Senate to give Secretary Benson’s 


flexible price-support program a fair trial. 
Certainly the rigid 90-percent program has not proved satisfactory, 
but instead has resulted in ever mounting surpluses and costly Gov- 
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ernment-purchase programs. We in the poultry y industry would much 
,refer to see more money spent on production and marketing research 
which individual farmers are un: able to do for themselves. W ere these 
tools at hand to obtain better hatchability from chicken and turkey 
eggs, to reduce losses from death by diseases, and to do an even more 
efficient job of converting cereal grains into eggs, broiler and turkey 
meats, coupled with expanded mi arket outlets that can be created and 
reached through research, we believe the prospects for healthy poultry 
industry in the future will be extremely good. 

It is on this foundation that the poultry industry has progressed 
to its present level and we are confident the same approach to our 
proble m will continue to strengthen our position in years to come. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmaNn. Is it your view that a flexible price support on 
erains will give you cheaper feed ? 

Mr. Moyers. | think that it should; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You don’t grow feed yourself ? 

Mr. Moyers. No. Practically all the feed for our broilers and tur- 
keys is a commercial feed. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you think the grower of these feeds ought to 
be assured at least a profit ? 

Mr. Moyers. Yes; but by the same token the poultryman should be 
assured a profit; should he not? 

The Cuatrman. Do you believe that the sliding scale, if you make 
it slide too low, that you might discourage production of feed and 
thereby cause your feed to go up? W ouldn’t that be possible ? 

Mr. Moyers. We would get rid of our surpluses if we did that. 

The CHarrmMan. I understand that, but I am talking in the long 
term. We are not talking about a program to get rid of the present 
surpluses alone, but one that will be lasting and that will not create 
the condition that now faces us. 

Mr. Moyers. Personally, I feel the situation we are in that we prob- 
ably could not withdraw all supports at the present time but certainly 
I think it is a desirable goal to work toward. 

The Cuamman. And you would want to attain that wher demand 
and production are in line ? 

Mr. Moyers. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I hope we can attain that. That is the goal. Any 
further questions ? 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. East? Give your name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. EAST, CHURCHVILLE, VA. 


Mr. East. I am John H. East. I am a livestock producer in the 
central part of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Our production 
is cattle, beef cattle, wool, and lambs. As to the immediate situation 
as a livestock produce er, I feel that insofar as the cattle business is 
concerned, that we cattlemen have taken the most painful of the ad- 
justments ‘which have been necessary from a wartime to a, shall I say, 
an uneasy peace economy. 

So far as the lamb and wool business is concerned, it has had a re- 
markable degree of stability from the viewpoint of the producer’s 
income throughout the years, at least that hes boon my experience. So 
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far as suggestions for the immediate future for the cattle industry 
I should say, and it would apply to the other, sheep, that we are 
getting along and I hope unless the whole economy softens that we 
will make this adjustment without too disastrous results. 

The present program having to do with the basic crops, particularly 
the feed grains and conservation program, although the support pro- 
gram does not direc tly affect us, as it is proposed to operate under the 
act passed by the Congress in 1948, I do not feel any apprehension 
about its adverse effects on myself as a producer of wool, lambs, and 
cattle. 

If we can pursue the courses of expanding our markets both here 
and abroad and removing the obstacles that can be removed, I feel 
that we will be able to weather this adjustment. We will sweat it 
out, if I may use that term. 

As to the more comprehensive picture of the future, it seems to 
me—and I would like to suggest to this committee respectfully, that 
serious consideration be given to formulating plans which would 
gradually, and I emphasize the word gre vdually, withdraw the execu- 
tive branch of the Government from the support and production- 
control program. 

The Carman. How would you do that? Tell us. 

Mr. East. If I may 

The Cuatrman. That is what all of us want to do and I would 
be the first one to advocate it if I could get the key to open that 
thought. You give us your ideas on that. That is what we are 
here for. 

Mr. East. I have two ideas that I maybe could make intelligible. 
The first is that the production side of the food and natural fibers 
industry is just a part of it. It is just a segment. 

I believe we could profitably explore very thoroughly and exhaust- 
ively the proposition of looking at the industry as a whole, production, 
marketing, processing, distribution, and see if first of all we can get 
more of a community of thinking. I think we as producers lack a 
full understanding of some of the problems that the other segments 
of our business have confronting them. I think on the other hand 
it works both ways. They have some lack of understanding of our 
problems. It seems to me that within that entire industry there may 
be resources and ability which could help us solve some of our problems. 

The Cuamman. Won’t you be specifict Take cotton How would 
you handle that commodity or any other commodity that you are 
familiar with? 

Mr. East. Well, if you permit me, sir, I am not a producer of cotton. 
But in regard to the beef business, for instance—— 

The Carman. What? 

Mr. East. Beef business. 

The Crarman. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. East. I think we might well get the cooperation or better un- 
derstanding under the part of the packers and distributors of meat, 
we might go far if we would be willing to use some of our own re- 
sources in adv ertising our program more effectively. 

The Cuamman. Do you think you could get producers of beef to- 
gether and packers where the packers would give to the producer a 
fair share for growing the boat on a voluntary basis? That is your 
suggestion ¢ 
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Mr. East. As a producer of beef I would say this: The packing 
industry in my opinion is one of the efficiently run processing indus- 
tries. And I believe that if, I don’t think they are out to gouge us. 
Sometimes we think so. I think sometimes they allocate their buying 
in a way which lessens competition which is not alw ays in our interest. 

The Cuarman. That is not too good, is it? 

Mr. Easr. No. I am not sure we couldn’t get something worked 
out on that plane if we tried to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Why don’t you try? There is nothing stopping 

vou? You don’t need a law for that, do you? 
“ Mr. East. May I make this suggestion, that the Government might 
well use and the Congress might well use its prestige and facilities 
to encourage something of that sort. After all, we are dealing with 
a group of producers who are not organized and I believe some one 
said that they couldn’t be organized. 

The Cuairman. Would you suggest Congress simply resolute on 
the matter and just say you get together and simply suggest it? Do 
you think they might do it? 

Mr. East. I think the two things in my opinion are somewhat tied 
together. The only suggestion that I would have at this time is that 
it might be profitable to study the legislation which authorized the 
Farm Credit Administration. That it seems to me has operated in 
this way. The Government invested some money in that to get that 
system going. If I am correctly informed at this time that system 
belongs to the farmers, to the men who have used it and are using it. I 
believe the same thing is true, both of the land-bank system and of the 
farm-credit system. That involved getting cooperation in a good 
many places and it seems to me that that might furnish some sug- 
gestion of a pattern that might be followed to ‘do the two things, get 
the executive branch of the Government out of the picture and to en- 
courage more coordination within the entire industry. 

I thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions? 

Thank you ever so much, Mr. East. 

(Mr. East’s prepared statement follows :) 

The following suggestions are respectfully submitted for consideration of the 
committee : 

1. That plans be formulated now to gradually withdraw the executive branch 
of the Federal Government from the field of price support and production control 
of agricultural commodities. 

This suggestion iS based on the following considerations: 

(a) That the problems involved are economic in nature but under present 
law political considerations can and have led to unsound economic decisions. 

(b) That the present program does not have the necessary scope to deal with 
the competitive forces within agriculture. 

(c) That under the present approach, a program with the necessary scope 
would be unworkable and impossible of administration. 

(d) That the present program does not achieve the stability contemplated, and 
will eventually result in farmers becoming wards of the Government. 

2. That the food and natural fibers industry be considered in its entirety, rec- 
ognizing that all segments (production, marketing, processing, and distribution) 
are closely related and interdependent. 

This suggestion is based on the following considerations : 

(a) That a better understanding and appreciation of the contribution made by 
and problems of each system by all in the industry could lead to needed co- 
ordination and improvement in the efficiency of the entire industry. 


(0) That the national welfare requires a sound, healthy agricultural industry 
throughout. 
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(c) That the abilities and resources of the entire industry might well develop 
a mechanism by which the production segment (operating as a group of indi- 
viduals) could, as a part of the entire industry, achieve bargaining equality with 
a closely organized industry and labor economy. 

3. That in order to implement suggestions 1 and 2, consideration be given 
to authorization by the Congress of a structure along the general lines of the 
Farm Credit system, which is owned and controlled by the users, and free from 
the ebb and flow of political tides. 


The CuHairman. Mr. Rawlings? Give your name in full, please, 
and your occupation, 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM V. RAWLINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA PEANUT AND HOG GROWERS, INC., 
CAPRON, VA. 


Mr. Rawiin6s. My name is William V. Rawlings, and my address 
is Capron, Va. I ama peanut producer and I am executive secretary 
of the Association of Virginia Peanut and Hog Growers. It is a com- 
modity association. It has in its membership approximately 10,000 
peanut growers in the State of Virginia. It is on behalf of that asso- 
ciation and membership thereof that I am appearing here today. 

I would like to point out that the statement that I ask to file with 
the committee was approved unanimously by our board of directors 
consisting of 26 representative peanut growers. 

(Mr. Rawlings’ prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished members of the Senate Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee, my name is William V. Rawlings and my home is 
Capron, Va. I am a peanut grower and executive secretary of the Association 
of Virginia Peanut and Hog Growers, Inc., which is a commodity association 
of all peanut growers in Virginia having acreage allotments in their names, 
totaling approximately 1,000 members. Most of these depend heavily upon hogs 
as their chief supplement to peanuts for a living. It is on behalf of this asso- 
ciation I am here today. The following statement was unanimously approved 
by our board of directors, consisting of 26 growers, at a meeting on November 10, 
1955. 

Virginia peanut growers deeply appreciate the efforts of this committee to 
get the thinking and views of a broad cross section of grassroots agriculture and 
this opportunity we are afforded today to discuss with you our specific problems, 
together with our recommendations for solutions. 


I. IMPORTANCE OF A SOUND AGRICULTURE ECONOMY 


1. Need for better public relations 

Fundamentally, a very disturbing aspect of the overall national picture today 
is the apathy and complacency in high places of agriculture trust and leadership 
toward conveying factually to the consuming public that because there are less 
farmers today in relation to the total population, agriculture is just as important 
to the total economy as it was in the 1920’s, that the farm problem is stil) their 
problem and that agriculture prosperity is their own assurance of prosperity. 
However, the most disturbing aspect of the current picture is the fact that 
many of these same people, have actually used their position of agriculture 
trusteeship to divide and line up the consumers against the farmers on the theory 
lower prices, lower farm income, and less sharing of our national prosperity by 
agriculture is in the best interest of consumers. 

Today, we have national prosperity unequaled in our history, yet the farmers 
of our Nation are not participating in that prosperity. Farmers are facing a 
situation almost exactly like that of the 1920’s when the overall economy was 
booming but farmers were in a tailspin. In the 1920's the leadership of our 
country failed to realize the importance of a prosperous agriculture; and when 
the general economy slowed down, agriculture led the Nation into its worst 
depression. It can happen again if we aren’t on our toes and begin now to take 
the necessary steps to prevent history from repeating itself. 
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The last figure I saw as to the gross national product was in excess of $380 
billion. In 1947, the peak year in agriculture, it stood at $232 billion, and farm- 
ers’ net income was $16.7 billion. In 1951, just 4 years later, it had gone up to 
£364 billion, an increase of $132 billion, yet net farm income had slipped to $12.5 
billion, a decline of 25 percent in net farm income in the face of a 57 percent 
increase in the general level of prosperity. Farm net income is slipping steadily 
and conceivably can slip another 25 percent while the general level of prosperity 
increases a total of 100 percent and more. 

This means that so long as national prosperity keeps increasing, only the 
farmer is hurt. But let the general economy slacken for whatever cause and 
cease to expand, and bad times on the farm lead to national trouble. 

A look at agriculture’s contribution to the national economy quickly tells 
you why this is true. Farm use of industrial goods now stands at 36.2 percent. 
Agriculture is a $12 billion to $13 billion customer of industry and labor every 
vear, and that is for production supplies alone and does not include the farmer’s 
purchases of consumer goods, which also run into the billions. Agriculture still 
produces 60 percent of the raw materials used in this country. It is the base 
industry on which rests employment of 40 percent of all the employed persons 
in the Nation today. In addition to those actually employed on farms, 10 mil- 
lion are employed full time in the marketing of farm products and 6 million are 
working in plants producing for farmers. It should be easy to see that at least 
10 percent of the purchasing power of the Nation stems directly or indirectly 
from agriculture. It is easy to see why agriculture can’t keep slipping without 
serious effects on the overall economy—without eventually hurting stocks and 
bonds and every phase of our economy. If farmers are allowed to go through 
ihe wringer again, then a serious depression sooner or later is inevitable. 

Let’s look at some of the industrial products taken by agriculture. A few 
years ago the use of finished steel by farmers was estimated at 7 million tons. 
Today it has dropped to 614 million tons. Farm use of rubber once stood at 
320 million pounds. It is down now to 285 million pounds. The use of crude 
petroleum, on the other hand, has jumped from 16% billion gallons to 17% 
billion gallons—more than is used by any other industry. Use of electric power 
is up from 15 billion killowatt-hours to 22 billion. (That’s more than enough 
to supply the cities of Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, and Houston for a year.) 
Fifty million tons of chemical materials (five times the amount used in 1935) 
are used on farms. And I could go on with a much longer list. For instance, 
three-fourths of all tractors for domestic use in 1950 went to farmers, 20 percent 
of all trucks; and in 1951, 30 percent of the tonnage hauled by railroads con- 
sisted of agriculture products. Does that sound like agriculture, because it has 
less farmers in relation to the total population, is less important to the total 
economy than it was in the 1920’s? Does it justify the farmer’s constantly 
dwindling share in national prosperity? 





II. GENERAL PRICE-SUPPORT LEGISLATION 


1. Elective support programs 

With reference to price-support legislation, Virginia growers have certain 
specific and definite views, but it is most difficult if not impossible to thoroughly 
talk about a peanut price-support program without some consideration of a 
general price-support program. To illustrate, we have consistently sought and 
backed a program calling for not less than 90 percent of parity price supports 
for peanuts when producers have voted for marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments, as contrasted to flexible supports. However, we are sometimes mis- 
understood by some as wanting 90 percent of parity supports for peanuts but 
selfishly saying to the producers of other commodities, “Your price support level 
should flex down”. On the other hand, we have been misunderstood by others 
as in effect saying they should have a 90 percent program because, we, peanut 
growers want one. In other words, meddling. I assure you neither is the case, 
as our recommendations will bear proof, for neither our country nor agriculture 
are in any position to stand pitting consumer against farmers or one farm group 
against another farm group. 

Basicly, Virginia growers believe it is almost as impractical to have 1 price- 
support program for a multitude of different commodities, each with varying 
export, import problems, varying effects of price on consumption, varying de- 
grees of competition with domestic and foreign commodities and varying mar- 
keting practices as it is to attempt doing all of the jobs on a farm with 1 piece 
of equipment. This leads to a recommendation that farm legislation be enacted 
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which will permit a choice each 3 years in a referendum of several price-sup- 
port programs by the producers of the various commodities. What we have 
in mind is legislation which would permit. growers, in a referendum, and sep- 
arately for their own commodity decide each 3 years whether they would have 
for the next 3 years for example (1) a 90 percent of parity program, with pro- 
duction controls, (2) a flexible program with production controls or (3) another 
program or 2 programs considered especially adaptable for the problems in- 
herent with perishable commodities. 

Under such a program, it would be necessary to group the various agriculture 
commodities into several groupings based upon the adaptability of the pro- 
grams to the various commodities, and spell out just which of the several pro- 
grams would be available to each of the several groupings. 

What we propose is in effect saying no one is in as good a position to make 
such a decision as are the growers of the different commodities. If they make 
an unwise choice it is promptly brought directly home to them and they will 
be the most interested and have the most at stake in making a different choice 
in the next referendum, or, if conditions should change so what was a wise 
choice 3 years ago is now a bad choice, the legislative machinery is available for 
the growers to make the change without having to have another round of farm 
legislation. 

We are confident the overwhelming sentiment of all Virginia peanut growers 
is for a price-support program of at least 90 percent of parity whenever growers 
have voted to submit to marketing quotas and acreage allotments, together with 
specific strengthening changes to be outlined. This has been and is the unanimous 
position of our board of directors. Our people know that in 1954, with no sup 
port or controls, during the first 4 months of the year farmers produced 4.1 
billion pounds of liveweight hogs, for which they received $1,055 million. During 
the same 4 months in 1955, they produced 4.9 billion pounds and received $802 
million. They had complete flexibility. This is a decline of 24 percent in gross 
income from hogs in the face of a 16 percent increase in production. Further, for 
the 12 months’ period ending May 1, 1955, the total annual value of hog produc- 
tion in America decreased by $1,700 million. Under the foregoing proposal we 
offer a means for producers of other commodities to have the same basic program 
when such is adaptable, while at the same time not forcing a 90-percent program 
on the producers of any commodity if they prefer no support program or one of 
the other choices. 

Opposition to such an approach is anticipated from some who continue to 
represent that the vast majority of all farmers favor one particular program 
or no program at all. Such an approach would completely unmask these rep- 
resentations and many would find themselves completely exposed in their repre- 
sentations of what farmers actually desire. Undoubtedly, there would be much 
said about the stake certain producer groups have in the price level of the com- 
modities produced by other commodity groups. Granted, there are cases of such 
secondary interest, but they are totally secondary to the primary interest of the 
farmers producing the commodity. The secondary interest is similar to the 
interest farmers have in the price set on steel by the steel industry but no one 
proposes farmers be permitted to participate in determining what price steel will 
be. Some group has to decide such questions and we submit it must be decided 
by those with the primary interest, that is the growers of the commodity in 
question. Others will perhaps attempt to avoid their exposure by arguing that 
farmers are not well enough informed to make such decisions. Such a philosophy 
we reject as a rank underestimate of the ability of farmers to capably and 
fairly make their own decisions. 

We feel strongly that any person, group, or agency coming before this com- 
mittee representing that growers prefer one program over another should have 
enough confidence in their appraisal of grower sentiment and thinking, together 
with their desiring to show their good faith, as to preclude them opposing a 
true grower decision in a referendum. Certainly our association has no reason 
for hesitancy on this question. 


2. Parity formulas . 


Unquestionably, the one most disturbing economic matter to Virginia peanut 
growers in this era of a continuing decline in farm income is the severe, per- 
manent, and unjustified consequences of the modernized parity formula. 

The new formula, starting in 1956, unless corrective legislation is promptly 
enacted, will reduce the parity level for peanuts by 19.1 percent. This means a 
cut of 2.35 cents per pound in the support level if we have a 90 percent program, 
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or an estimated further cut in the annual income of peanut growers of approxi- 
mately $41,120,000, (874,913 tons—October 1, 1955, crop report X$47 per ton= 
$41,120,000) when the new formula becomes fully operative. If this is coupled 
with a flexible support level of 4 cents per pound, (75 percent of 11 cents=8.25 
cents compared to 12.25 cents) or a net annual loss to growers of approximately 
$70 million. There is little basis for theorists to assume any material portion 
of such a loss would be recouped by growers because of increased consumption 
due to lower prices. First, any such results from lower prices to growers are 
contingent upon the lower price being passed on to the consumer and rarely, if 
ever is very much of the cut in price to growers, reflected in consumer prices. 
Second. Marketing Research Report No. 16, USDA, BARE, 1952, Peanuts and 
Their Uses For Food is the most recent and authoritative study I know of 
which deals with this question. This study concludes the demand for both 
cleaned and shelled peanuts is inelastic, and a 1 percent change in wholesale 
price is associated with a change of approximately 0.4 percent in consumption. 

It has been our understanding that the accepted concept of parity involved 
the following: 

1. Selecting a base period; for peanuts in the old formula it was 1910-14, 
during which base period the economy of agriculture was considered to be in 
a reasonable and desirable balance with the overall national economy. 

2. Computing the average price received by growers during that base period, 
for peanuts it was 4.8 cents per pound. 

3. Multiplying this average price received in the base period by the latest 
index of prices paid by farmers. Thus, if prices farmers pay doubles, parity 
prices double, if prices farmers pay go down one-half, then parity prices go 
down one-half. 

The objective was, that whenever the price of a commodity, such as peanuts 
was selling at parity, a farmer could sell 10,000 pounds of peanuts and buy in 
the aggregate as much food, clothing, building materials, machinery, fertilizer, 
and the like as he could with the same amount of peanuts during the 1910-14 
base period. 

In connection with the passage of the Agriculture Act of 1949, Congress 
adopted a different formula, called the modernized parity formula. At the 
time the formula was adopted the experts in the Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
testified before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that within 
a 4-year period the old parity and the new parity would coincide. In other 
words, they testified it would not matter after 4 years whether the old parity 
or the new parity was used, because the two prices would come together. The 
Senate said if it will take 4 years to accomplish it, they would wait 4 years from 
1949, and let it become applicable 4 years later. 

At a later date, the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry recognized 
that these two prices were not moving together. Therefore, Congress in June 
1952 passed Public Law 585, which extended dual parity for 2 more years. Con- 
gress said if they do not move together at the end of that time Congress will again 
take it up and try to make something out of it. 

Today the two have not moved together and under existing legislation the 
current extension of dual parity expires December 31, 1955. The hour is upon 
us to now do something about this situation. We have every confidence that 
since the predictions of the officials of the Bureau of Agriculture Economics, and 
bearing in mind it was upon these predictions the new formula was adopted, have 
not been borne out, the Congress will take prompt steps to permanently extend 
dual parity and thoroughly study the entire complex problem. Results so far 
from the predicted results indicate the formula is basicly wrong. 

As contrasted to the previous concepts of parity, the modernized formula does 
the following : 

1. Uses the last 10 years as the base period, without any assurance whatsoever 
as to whether a particular 10-year period will represent a period of a healthy bal- 
ance between the economy of Agriculture and the national economy. The last 
10-year period for peanuts is one of the most abnormal periods experienced by 
peanut growers. It Involved the gradual adjustment period from a war produc- 
tion for oil, to production for edible purposes. During this period the adjusting 
has been reasonably gradual to avoid extremely serious economic repercussions 
and was not unlike the reconversions of business from manufacturing ships, 
planes, guns, tanks, and the like to normal peacetime production, but inherent 
with this was a sizable surplus in all years except 1954. Such a surplus situation 
resulted in keeping prices depressed to, or near the net loan price which even 
with a 90-percent program has been as low as 83 percent of parity. Such years, 
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are what make up our most recent 10-year average. Also of some adverse effect 
are the matters previously pointed out in respect to including 1950 and 1951 oil 
peanuts in the averages and in all 10 years erroneously figuring the market 
price.on peanuts harvested from excess acreage. 

2. Next, the new formula brings into the picture an entirely new concept by 
requiring the base period price be adjusted by dividing into it the index of 
prices received by farmers. This index includes wheat, rye, rice, hay, corn, oats, 
barley, grain sorghums, cotton, tobacco, cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, soybeans, 
grapes, strawberries, snap beans, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, onions, 
lettuce, green peas, green peppers, spinach, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, sweetpota- 
toes, dry beans, beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, milk, wholesale and retail; 
butterfat, eggs, chickens, turkeys, and wool. 

Many of the foregoing items are produced to a very limited extent by our 
peanut growers while the vast majority are not produced by our growers to 
any degree. 

What in the world should the price received for rice, grapes, strawberries, 
cabbage and the like have to do with parity for peanut farmers? We say, abso- 
lutely nothing. 

3. Now the base period having been adjusted by the prices received, the result 
is multiplied by the parity index which is an expansion of the index of prices 
paid used in the old formula. 

The result is so-called modernized parity which will siphon off approximately 
$41,120,000 per year from peanut growers alone. When you take this additional 
amount from the growers, the entire economy of the producing areas will be 
badly hurt, together with the treasuries of the localities, State, and Federa! 
Government to which taxes are paid, and I do not believe any one involved will 
like to consider the results as modernized. 

In effect, what the new formula does to peanut growers and the producing 
areas is to take the relatively depressed grower markets of the last 10 years, and 
incorporate them into a permanent formula which will then serve to progressively 
lower the support level for future years. We see no hope under the new formula 
for anything but a worsening situation. 

We point out that peanut growers will receive a lower support price at 90 
percent of modernized parity, than they will at even 75 percent of old parity. 

We are mindful of the complexities of this problem and that perhaps the 
experts are still confused. We appreciate that the so-called modernized formula 
results in a higher parity price for some commodities. We are not familiar 
with their needs for an upward adjustment but perhaps such is merited. How- 
ever, we are familiar with what it will do to peanut growers and the economy 
of the entire producing areas. 

We earnestly, sincerely, and urgently recommend the following: 

Permanently extend dual parity, retroactive to January 1, 1956, and as soon 
as practical undertake a thorough study of the parity formula question with 
a view of eventually devising a formula which will be fair to all, consistent 
with the fundamental concept of parity and will work as intended. An exten 
sion of dual parity other than on a permanent basis is most disturbing to 
marketing. For example, at present, it is natural that buyers and users of pea 
nuts will closely watch their buying of supplies from the 1955 crop in order 
that they have the minimum inventory possible when the cheaper 1956 crop 
moves to market. This is slated to continue for 4 years of transitional parity. 
On the other hand, if there was another limited extension of dual parity, the 
same market-disturbing situation would prevail as the new termination date 
of dual parity drew near and the basic problems caused by the new formula 
would still not be dealt with. 


3. Section 22 

Amend and strengthen section 22 of the act so as to help prevent the reoccur- 
rence of the unfortunate experience of peanut growers this year regarding the 
importation of foreign peanuts. First, the two proceedings before the United 
States Tariff Commission this year brought home very clearly the need for the 
Tariff Commission to have the authority to impose both quantitative limitations 
and additional duty. The Tariff Commission interprets the section as precluding 
this. 

Second, the section should be so amended as to make it perfectly clear that 
whether the procedure be a new investigation or the continuance of a previous 
investigation the proponent should be required to proceed through the Secretary 
of Agriculture who will conduct such investigation as he may deem proper, 
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report his findings to the President and the President then either order or not 
order the Tariff Commission to undertake an investigation, or supplemental 
investigation. Attached hereto as enclosure 2 is a memorandum filed with the 
Tariff Commission, which request was in our opinion wrongly denied. 

When growers of any commodity have curtailed production and are on the 
threshold of achieving a long-sought balance between supply and demand, to 
have a situation where a small group who would profit materially by breaking 
the market, can go direct to the Tariff Commission and have a new supplemental 
hearing ordered is dynamite. It is dynamite to growers, as we found out and 
the uncertainty also serves to upset the market at all levels. The mere an- 
nouncement, regardless of the merit in the request for investigation or the final 
outcome has such an effect. Such situations can happen without the growers 
or the USDA ever knowing about it. In late 1954, our group learned late one 
morning the Commission was to consider a direct request that day at 2 p. m. 
Immediate calls to the USDA revealed they knew nothing about it but soon 
became active. Through the prompt action of many we are confident a prema- 
ture announcement of an investigation was delayed a reasonable time. This 
did occur and right at the time growers, whose program section 22 is for the 
protection of, were then in the midst of harvesting a drought-struck crop. Even 
though the announcement of an investigation was delayed, the rumors incident 
to the matter caused the market to react adversely. It can happen again to 
peanut growers and can happen to the growers of other commodities unless 
corrective action is taken. 


III. GENERAL PEANUT LEGISLATION AND PROGRAM OPERATION 


1. Self-financing and promotional 

Virginia peanut growers are now giving thought to and studying means of 
further improving the peanut price-support program, a program which we con- 
sider one of the more effective and better prorams now operative. We are espe- 
cially interested in a practical method of permanently putting the program on 
a self-financing basis and at the same time provide a continuing fund which 
would permit an effective, year after year national campaign to promote and 
increase the per capita consumption of peanuts and peanut products. 

At this time our thinking is not final and we realize, this, together with cer- 
tain other recommendations must not only be refined but thoroughly coordinated 
with growers in other States. However, our present thinking and approach is 
along the following lines. 

(a) Assuming other recommendations hereinbefore and hereinafter, made, are 
incorporated in revised legislation, then in addition to the elective price-support 
programs before outlined from which peanut growers could each 3 years select 
a price-support program, peanut growers would each 3 years also be permitted 
by referendum to elect a self-financing and promotion program. In event the 
program had appeal to the growers of some other commodities to which the pro- 
<ram was reasonably adaptable, as we believe it would, certainly we would favor 
them having the same opportunity of choice. 

(b) $6 per ton would be added to what would otherwise be the support price ; 
$12 per ton would be deducted from producers by buyers and remitted to a 
central fund by buyers, on all peanuts marketed by producers, to cover the 
cost of handling and diverting peanuts not needed to meet edible requirements 
and provide adequate promotional funds. The law should make it possible, with 
srower approval in a referendum, to within reasonable upper and lower limits, 
increase or lower the $6 and $12, on the same prorata basis (one-half of the total 
deduction added to the support price), as experience indicates necessary. The 
amount of the payment could thus be fixed each 3 years to provide funds esti- 
mated to be needed to cover handling, diversion and promotion costs for the 
next 3 years, plus any amounts owed to CCC or minus any surplus carried over 
in the fund from prior years. 

(c) Since growers would be paying the funds, except that portion passed on 
in the finished product, which would be practically negligible to the consumer, 
a predominately grower committee, but providing for sheller, broker, and manu- 
facturer representation would be established to jointly administer the fund 
with the USDA. This committee should have definite authority and not be a 
fifth wheel. Also, the legislation should spell out the method of selecting the 
committee, and give it real authority in handling the diversion of any surplus: 

(d) AS much as 35 percent of the total yearly fund, the exact amount to be 
determined by the committee, would be made available on a contractual basis 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to an agency or agencies designated by the 
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industry committee for use in publicizing peanuts and peanut products and 
promoting their increased consumption. 

(e) It is estimated the funds accruing to the general fund from payments 
of $12 a ton by growers would be sufficient, after allowing for the maximum 
promotional funds, to cover the cost of diversion of surplus averaging 8 percent 
of the total production. 

We believe this basic approach offers much promise and we ask your study 
of the general approach as we continue to work on refinements and coordina- 
tion with other growers. 


IV. SPECIFIC PEANUT LEGISLATION AND PROGRAM OPERATION 


1. Minimum national allotment and section 358 (c) (2) 


Within the framework of the farm elective programs proposed we recommend 
enactment of legislation which will accomplish: 

Minimum national allotment and section 358 (c) (2): Repeal the present 
minimum allotment provision whereby the minimum national allotment is now 
tixed at 1,610,000 acres, so that allotments and quotas for edible purposes could 
be fixed more closely in line with demand. However, together with and most 
important, is the necessity to amend section 358 (c) (2) of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, so as to remove the discretionary authority 
of the Secretary and in general assure that the original intent of this section is 
complied with. We learned the hard way this year just how such discretionary 
authority can result in putting the program in a bad light. 

Section 358 (c) (2) of the act states in part as follows: “Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture determines, on the 
basis of the average yield per acre of peanuts by types during the preceding 
5 years, adjusted for trends in yields and abnormal conditions of production 
affecting yields in such 5 years, that the supply of any type or types of peanuts 
for any marketing year, beginning with the 1951-52 marketing year, will be in- 
sufficient to meet the estimated demand for cleaning and shelling purposes at 
prices at which the Commodity Credit Corporation may sell for such purposes 
peanuts owned or controlled by it, the State allotments for those States pro 
ducing such type or types of peanuts shall be increased to the extent determined 
by the Secretary to be required to meet such demand but the allotment for any 
State may not be increased under this provision above the 1947 harvested 
acreage of peanuts for such State.” 

Report No. 169, 82d Congress, Ist session, House of Representatives thoroughly 
explains the legislative intent of section 358 (c) (2). This report states in 
part as follows: “Probably the most important provision of the accompanying 
bill is the provision which will assure an ample production of all types of 
peanuts. One of the important provisions of the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
of 1938 as amended is section 304 which establishes consumer safeguards. Under 
that provision it is made the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to administer 
the statute so as to provide for the maintenance of a continuous and stable 
supply of agriculture commodities from domestic production adequate to meet 
consumer demands at prices fair to both consumers and producers. The provi- 
sions of the accompanying bill will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
full effect to the consumer safeguard provision by permitting him to increase 
at any time the acreage allotment for any State producing a type of peanut 
which is in short supply.” 

Further, we are attaching as enclosure 1, a copy of our statement made at a 
public hearing on the 1955 question in Washington, D. C., on April 29, 1955, 
together with our letter of April 14, 1955, to Mr. Earl M. Hughes, Administrator. 
Frankly, in our opinion the law is clear, the legislative intent is spelled out and 
the facts were not questioned. The official USDA figures bore out the facts 
we were extremely conservative in the type increase requested. The Secretary 
nevertheless announced a 74% percent, across the board increase for all peanuts. 
The damage to growers, the program and unnecessary cost will be felt for a long 
time. This recent experience indicates the reason for our plea that section 358 
(c) (2) of the act be rewritten substantially as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, if, on the bases of the average 
yield per acre of peanuts by types during the preceding 5 years, the supply of 
any type or types of peanuts for any marketing year, beginning with 1956-57 
marketing year, will be less than the last 5 years average production of any 
type or types of peanuts, less any quantities of the particular type or types 
diverted by CCC to crushing, plus 15 percent, the State allotments for these 
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States producing such type or types of peanuts shall be increased to the extent 
necessary to provide, on the basis of the average yield per acre of peanuts by 
types during the preceding 5 years, a production of each type or types of peanuts 
of not less than the last 5 years average production of any type or types of 
peanuts, less any quantities of the particular type or types diverted by CCC 
to crushing, plus 15 percent. The total increase so determined shall be appor- 
tioned among such States for distribution among farms producing peanuts of 
such type or types in the 3 years immediately preceding the year for which 
the allotments are being determined. The additional acreage so required shall 
be included in the national acreage allotment, the production from such acreage 
shall be included in the national marketing quota, and the increase in acreage 
allotted under this provision shall be considered in establishing future State, 
county, or farm acreage allotments. 

The addition of 15 percent to the 5 years average is based upon peanut growers 
electing to utilize the self-supporting and promotion-financing option previously 
recommended. An 8-percent diversion would be paid for by growers if that 
much had to be diverted and the population increase plus an effective promotion 
would reasonably take care of the remaining 7 percent. Otherwise the addition 
would be only 6 percent. 

The foregoing does the following: 

A. Removes discretionary authority of the Secretary and places the final 
adjustment by types on a mandatory basis which gears the production of each 
type to the proven edible trade demands, or in inverse relation to surplus pro- 
duction; plus a reasonable increase over the 5-year average. 

B. Removes the cause for peanut growers from the various areas to have sharp 
differences over the degree of increases or lack of increases, with the USDA in 
the middle, by providing a clearly established method of acreage adjustments 
by types. The proposed method uses factual information which is readily avail- 
able, eliminates the trouble-causing phrases which permit adjustments for 
trends, abnormal conditions, etc., and the requirement that the Secretary must 
conclude (guess) the production from the increased acreage, plus the production 
from previously allotted acreage will move at not less than 105 percent of sup- 
port price, plus reasonable carrying charges as a condition to making a type 
increase. Obviously such a conclusion is next to impossible to factually justify. 

C. Includes such increases in the history for establishing future allotments. 
This will tend to, over a period of time, lessen the degree of annual type ad- 
justment. 

D. In effect says to the growers of the various types, the more you sell into 
the edible trade, the better your promotion and selling efforts, the more respon- 
sive you are to consumer preferences for quality, etc., and the nearer you ap- 
proach costing CCO no money for diversions, the more acreage will be given you. 
In other words, a real incentive to effectively do the foregoing as contrasted to 
the present situation. 

Legislation which will permit the Secretary to establish a national allotment 
closely in line with estimated requirements, by repealing the minimum allotment 
provision, will not run any necessary risk of an inadequate supply in case of 
a far below normal crop. Nor is it necessary to have legislation other than what 
we now have to assure such protection. Such assurance can be provided by the 
Secretary utilizing authority he now has. There are two courses of action 
available: 

(1) In event of a short crop, the Secretary can barter or buy; we prefer bar- 
tering as long as substantial surpluses of commodities are held by CCC, for 
sufficient peanuts to assure an adequate supply. Such peanuts would be the 
property of CCC and not require any lifting of prevailing import restriction. 
CCC could then, upon a showing of need, make the peanuts available to users 
at prices fixed by CCC, so as to assure no interference with the operation of the 
price support program. Any peanuts so acquired by CCC and eventually found 
to be in excess of needs could be diverted to oil. During the past crop year 
when the question of a shortage arose, we, together with others, urged the 
USDA to follow such a procedure and avoid all of the trouble caused by two in- 
vestigations by the Tariff Commission, but without favorable results. It seemed 
ot us to make sense for the USDA to barter, for example, surplus wheat to India 
for peanuts. Such would have relieved us of that much wheat, putting it where 
people are hungry, stopped carrying costs on same, and even if CCC had way 
overestimated the quantity of peanuts, the diversion to oil returns would have 
represented a fair return for the wheat. 
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Second, the possibilities of CCC, each year, carrying over as shelled peanuts, 
in cold storage, a reasonable cushion of the various types and grades offers 
enough potential to warrant thorough study. This approach contemplates an 
annual rotation of the inventory. The cost of maintaining this inventory plus 
the lack of benefit as being a help in reducing surpluses of other CCC stocks 
indicates it is definitely a second choice. 

After all, we should bear in mind that if carryover is adjusted as herein rec- 
ommended there have only been 2 years since 1909 when the crop was so far 
below normal, that the revised carryover would be inadequate. 

2. Prompt diversion 

Current crop report estimates indicate a surplus from the 1955 peanut crop 
now being harvested of approximately 184,000 tons, assuming normal carryover 
is changed as herein recommended. This surplus is occasioned by a combina- 
tion of above normal yields, granting of a 74% percent increase in allotments 
without proper regard to needs of the various types and to some less degree, 
the handling of the importation of foreign peanuts in 1955. We do not believe 
there will be any surplus of Virginia type, despite our indicated above normal 
yield. 

However, we in our area are just as much effected as any one by what the 
Secretary may not do about promptly diverting the overall surplus to oil. 
Under legislation now on the books, all the Secretary has to do to slide the 
1956 support level to 75 percent of transitional parity is to do nothing about 
a prompt diversion. We are alarmed at reports and indications which indicate 
such may happen. 

If such does happen, then it is estimated a 75 percent of transitional parity 
support level for the 1956 crop will mean $31 million less income to peanut 
growers than they would otherwise receive for the same crop at a 90 percent 
of transitional parity support level. Compared to 90 percent of the old parity 
formula it will be a loss of $41 million. 

It is generally understood that certain manufacturers of peanut products 
are urging the Secretary that he do nothing about diversion, basing the requests 
on the theory they are apprehensive about an adequate supply. With harvest 
well along and the quantity and quality known, this is ridiculous. Of course 
the motive is peanuts as cheap as possible, the man who grows them and his 
costs not considered. 

There is no reason in the world to incur storage costs, risk some deterioration 
of quality and value, all of which will be charged up to the peanut program, 
and delay diversion until such time as it is too late to reflect a support level 
of at least 90 percent of parity for the 1956 crop. 

In summary, a continuance of doing nothing about diversion can only result 
in very cheap peanuts for manufactures in 1956, unnecessary costs charged to 
the program and from $31 million to $41 million less income for growers. 

We believe this matter warrents your timely attention. 


8. Penalty for overharvesting 


Change the penalty for peanuts harvested from acres in excess of allotments 
from 50 percent of support to 75 percent of support price and permit county 
committees to give weight to a producer’s previous compliance in determining 
future farm allotments. Virginia growers recognize stern controls are neces- 
sary for the effective operation of a program designed to keep a healthy supply- 
demand balance. The relatively few growers who deliberately overplant and 
overharvest not only contribute to overproduction at the expense of the vast 
majority who comply but their actions tend to reflect unfavorably on the program. 


4. Normal supply 


Change the definition of “normal supply” by changing the allowance for 
carryover from 15 percent to 20 percent of the estimated domestic consumption 
plus estimated exports. Such a change is needed to provide a carryover which 
will realistically reflect present-day trade and industry practices. For the last 
5 years the industry has, in order to keep the pipelines open, elected to carry 
over as of August 1, exclusive of CCC stocks, an average of 131,000 tons. Cur- 
rent legislation results in a carryover of approximately 99,000 tons. Clearly 
this is a needed change to cope with present-day trade practices and is not in 
any way a back door means of obtaining a setaside. 
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5. Net loan be announced support 


Spell out in firm language that the net loan advance is to be the announced 
support price. At present we have a support price of 90 percent of parity for 
peanuts, the loan is approximately 86 percent of parity, and in some years of 
a 90-percent program the loan advance has been approximately 83 percent of 
parity. We all recognize that the loan price is the floor from which the market 
is bid up and the loan price is the important figure or level. Unless this is done, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, at his discretion, can continue to flex the effective 
support level, which is in effect the loan price, far below the support price set 
by legislation. All he has to do is decide there will be greater deductions for 
storage, handling, inspection, insurance, etc., in arriving at the loan price. 


6. Basic to controlled 

All reference in existing agriculture legislation to “basic commodities” be 
changed to “controlled commodities.” The word “basic” has caused peanut 
growers a world of trouble and may well become a problem with others. Re- 
peated efforts by some manufacturers to destroy the peanut price-support pro- 
gram have argued that peanuts are not basic, and hence the program should be 
eliminated. We know there is nothing more basic to the peanut-growing sec- 
tions of our producing States than peanuts. We submit the legislative history 
indicates it was simply a name assigned to a group of commodities which lent 
themselves to production controls and were storable and the producers of the 
commodities were willing to accept production controls as prescribed by the 
Congress. Despite the general understanding by those in agriculture, hostile 
writers, or any of those seeking destruction of the program, by use of such an 
approach can certainly confuse the public and an alarming number of 
Representatives. 

7. Computing average prices 

Two things are currently being done within the United States Department of 
Agriculture which tend to result in a lower support price. In both instances, 
we firmly believe the actions to be inconsistent with the law. Specifically, the 
Department, in arriving at average prices received by growers, which figures are 
then used in computing parity under the modernized formula, are taking into 
account— 

(a) The price received by growers in 1950 and 1951 for excess peanuts for 
oil, such production for oil having been expressly authorized by law; and 

(vb) The price received by growers, during all 10 years, for peanuts grown 
on acreage in excess of their allotment at a price equal to the difference between 
the market price and the marketing penalty. 

We are not at all satisfied with the answer these procedures do not affect 
the parity price under the new formula very much. It is wrong. It may be 
relatively small but when added to other relatively small reductions of income, 
the total is an alarming one. If this matter requires legislation in order to 
correct, then we ask that such needed legislation be enacted. If it does not 
require legislation we ask this committee to determine why the law is not being 
complied with. 


8. Effects of increasing penalties and discounts 


We ask that the trend in recent years toward higher grade discounts and 
penalties be reviewed to see if corresponding upward adjustments in the support 
price have been made. If, in fact, such offsetting upward adjustments have not 
been made—and we are of the opinion they have not been fully made—a material 
lowering of returns to growers has taken place without authority and contrary 
to the law. If such a practice is not stopped, it has the potential of making the 
support level and the parity formula almost meaningless. 


9. Vacant lot peanuts 


Eliminate the unrestricted planting and harvesting of 1 acre or less. The in- 
creasing practice of more and more vacant lots and garden plots being planted 
in peanuts year after year—in many instances, numerous 1-acre plots being 
working by the same person—tends to make production control more difficult and 
demoralize the within quota growers. We recommend such plots be treated like 
any hew grower allotment and farm. 

Our association assures this committee our full support and cooperation in - 
strengthening and further improving our program. We further assure our sup- 
port of constructive efforts to soundly bolster the farmer’s fair sharing of our 
national prosperity. 

We thank you. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR 10-PERCENT INCREASE IN ACREAGE ALLOTMENT FOR VIRGINIA 
TYPE FoR 1955 


(Enclosure 1) 
1. GENERAL 


There are several provisions of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1988 as 
amended which are pertinent to the request of Virginia growers for a 10-percent 
increase in acreage allotment for the 1955 crop. 

Section 304 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1988 as amended is particu- 
larly pertinent in view of the recent reopening of hearings before the Tariff 
Conimission at the request of the Secretary, regarding the matter of increased 
import quotas for peanuts. Section 304 states in part: “In carrying out the pur- 
pose of this Act it shall be the duty of the Secretary to give due regard to the 
maintenance of a continuous and stable supply of agricultural commodities from 
domestic production adequate to meet consumer demand at prices fair to both 
producers and consumers.” 

Also most pertinent to this request is section 358 (c) (2) of the act which 
states in part as follows: (1) “Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
if the Secretary of Agriculture determines, on the basis of the average yield per 
acre of peanuts by types during the preceding five years, adjusted for trends in 
yields and abnormal conditions of production affecting yields in such five 
years, that the supply of any type or types of peanuts for any marketing 
year, beginning with the 1951-52 marketing year, will be insufficient to meet 
the estimated demand for cleaning and shelling purposes at prices at which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may sell for such purposes peanuts owned or 
controlled by it, the State allotments for those States producing such type or 
types of peanuts shall be increased to the extent determined by the Secretary 
to be required to meet such demand but the allotment for any State may not be 
increased under this provision above the 1947 harvested acreage of peanuts for 
such State.” 

2) Report No. 169, 82d Congress, 1st session, House of Representatives, 
thoroughly explains the legislative intent of section 358 (c) (2). This report 
states in part as follows: “Probably the most important provision of the accom- 
panying bill is the provision which will assure an ample production of all types 
of peanuts. One of the important provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 as amended is section 304 which establishes consumer safeguards. 
Under that provision it is made the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the statute so as to provide for the maintenance of a production ade- 
quate to meet consumer demands at prices fair to both consumers and producers. 
The provisions of the accompanying bill will enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to give full effect to the consumer safeguard provision by permitting him to 
increase at any time the acreage allotment for any State producing a type of 
peanuts which is in short supply.” 

In substance our request today—and it is the same request that has been made 
several times previously to the Department—is to earnestly ask the Department 
to incorporate current supply, demand, and other pertinent data into the method 
set forth in section 358 (c) (2) and act accordingly. We refer specifically to 
our letter of April 15 to Mr. Earl M. Hughes, Administrator, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 


2. APPLICATION OF CURRENT DATE TO SECTION 358 (C) (2) 


(a) “On the basis of the average yield of peanuts by types during the preceding 
5 years.” The Virginia-type average for the years 1950-54 inclusive is 1,565 
pounds per acre. 

(bo) “Adjusted for trends in yields and abnormal conditions of production 
affecting yield in such 5 years.” The last 5-year history of yield of the Virginia 
type indicates an upward trend and we are frank to say an adjustment upward 
for trends in yields would be indicated. 

However, the next phrase specifically refers to adjustment for abnormal con- 
ditions affecting production. This clearly indicates a downward adjustment 
as we have been blessed with far better growing conditions and spared a bad 
producing year during the last 5 years. If we compare the 10-year average 1945- 
54 production of the Virginia type with the natitonal average, less the Virginia 
type, during the same period, we had an average of 1,335 pounds per acre, com- 
pared with a national average, less the Virginia type, of 673 pounds per acre, 
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or a margin of 662 pounds per acre during this period. Comparing the last 
5-year period production of Virginia type with the national average production, 
less the Virginia type, we have a 1,565 pound per acre average yield in the 
Virginia-Carolina area as compared to a 726 pound per acre national average 
vield, less the Virginia-Carolina area, or a margin of 839 pounds per acre. In 
other words, due to abnormal good growing conditions the margin between the 
10-year average and the last 5-year average has increased by 177 pounds per 
acre. We feel it is most conservative to say that any upward adjustment for 
trends in yields would be more than offset by a like downward adjustment for 
abnormal conditions affecting production. That is to say, adjustment for 
trends in yields would have to be upward by more than 177 pounds per acre 
if such adjustment for trend in yields is not to be entirely offset by a downward 
adjustment for abnormal conditions affecting production in the amount of 177 
pounds per acre. 

Being fully aware of and appreciative of the hazards to growers in a surplus 
production, namely depressed market prices, depressed support level in 1956 
and future years and jeopardy to the overall program, we are interested in being 
extremely conservative in arriving at the amount of any indicated increase. 
In the interest of being conservative we take the position that the indicated 
downward adjustment from 1,565 pounds per acre for abnormal conditions 
affecting production will be entirely offset by an indicated upward adjustment 
for trends in yields. Hence, we are back to the figure of 1,565 pounds per acre. 

(c) “At prices at which the CCC might sell for such purposes peanuts owned 
or controlled by it.” This particular phrase of the act is difficult to pinpoint 
and it is our interpretation this means a minimum of 9414 percent of parity. 
We submit that the best and most reliable information upon which the Sec- 
retary can make this determination is the fact that our crop moved at and 
above this level in 1954. 

(d) “As to the actual increase indicated.” In 1953 the Virginia-Carolina 
area produced 245,755 tons, in 1954 the Virginia-Carolina area produced 235,237 
tons, in 1953 less than 0.5 of 1 percent of the Virginia-type production was diverted 
by CCC for crushing. This was occasioned entirely by faulty CCC storage 
structures, in which loan peanuts went out of condition and were not usable 
by the edible trade. In 1954 not the first Virginia-Carolina area peanut was 
diverted by CCC for crushing. With the foregoing in mind it appears reasonable 
and conservative to figure a minimum supply of 245,755 tons of Virginia-type 
peanuts indicated as necessary in order to assure an adequate supply of this 
type and thus comply with section 358 (c) (2) of the act. This does not take 
into consideration the fact our population increase is at a rate which indicates 
the need for approximately 8,000 additional tons of peanuts each year for the 
edible trade. Of this 8,000 tons for edible purposes, the Virginia-type pro rata 
part would be approximately 60 percent or 4,800 tons per year, for a period of 
3 years (1954-56) nor does it take into consideration the depletion of pipelines 
in 1955 and the resulting necessity for additional production in 1955, in order 
to restock the pipelines to a normal level. If we figure 245,755 tons at a 5-year 
average yield of 1,560 pounds per acre it would indicate an acreage increase of 
13.3 percent over the present allotted acreage. 

If, on the other hand, we use the 1954 production of 235.237 tons, a supply 
that we know was inadequate, it would require an indicated minimum increase 
of 8 percent above our allotted acreage. 

Still in the interest of being conservative and taking each figure on the low 
side we submit that an absolute minimum increase in Virginia-type allotments 
of 10 percent, based upon an average of the 2 methods above outlined, is the 
absolute minimum increase we can go into this crop with and do justice to the 
intent and provisions of section 304 and section 358 (c) (2) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 as amended. 

We concur with the thoughts expressed in the past by some in the industry, 
that No. 1 and No. 2 Virginias are or may be reasonably sustitutable for and 
with No. 1 and No. 2 Runners and Spanish peanuts except in the case of certain 
candy manufacturers. Their equipment is set up to handle only the small 
Spanish peanut. In other words a shortage of Runners or a shortage of Spanish 
can be completely supplied if there are ample Virginias, with the one excep- 
tion noted. Realizing this is a question where there exists honest differences 
of opinion, it is our position that even though one or more grades are or may 
be reasonably substitutable in their end use, the intent and language of sec- 
tion 358 (c) (2) is to the effect the Secretary will allocate sufficient acreage to 
insure an adequate supply of each type of peanuts; thus avoiding situations 
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where end users and consumers are forced to use, merchandise and/or consume 
a type other than their preference merely because there may be an overall ade- 
quate supply of peanuts. However, and this is most important, a shortage of 
Virginias in the grades of mediums, extra large, fancies, and jumbos cannot 
be supplied by either of the other types regardless of how ample their supply is. 
These four grades are premium peanuts and found only in the Virginia type. 


8. ADDITIONAL 


Some skepticism has been indicated about this approach due to the fact we 
received an increase in Virginia type in 1951 of 81,800 acres and from the 1951 
crop approximately 20 percent was diverted by CCC. Three factors contributed 
and were responsible for any diversion of Virginia-type peanuts from the 1951 
crop and these factors should be known and understood by all. First, there was 
no diversion by CCC of No. 2’s in the Virginia-Carolina area from the 1951 
crop and this threw approximately 12 percent, farmers stock basis, more Vir- 
ginia-type peanuts on the market than was anticipated at the time the allot- 
ments were made. Second, the 1951 crop was the first big step-up in yield per 
acre for our area. Our average yield per acre increased 209 pounds in 1951 as 
compared to 1950. The difference between a 209-pound yield increase per acre 
and the average of the preceding 3 years accounted for approximately 38,000 
tons more peanuts than was reasonably indicated at the time the allotments 
were issued. The combination of this fact together with the discontinuance of 
a No. 2 program in the area resulted in approximately 23%4 percent more Vir- 
ginia-type peanuts being available in 1951 than was indicated at the time the 
allotments were increased. Third, in the price-support schedules for the 1951 
crop the differential for Virginia type over other types was increased by 
This factor also had material effect upon the movement of the 1951 crop. 

This minimum request takes no recognition of the fact Virginia-type allot- 
ments were reduced approximately 9 percent in 1953 from the 1952 level, despite 
the fact only 4 percent of the total Virginia-type production from the 1952 crop 
was diverted by CCC; and in 1954 Virginia-type allotments were reduced ap- 
proximately 5 percent from the 1953 level, despite the fact less than 0.5 of 1 
percent of the total Virginia-type production from the 1953 crop was diverted 
by CCC (this minute quantity was diverted because of previously referred to 
faulty CCC warehouses). The reduction of 14 percent in Virgina-type allot- 
ments during this period without any type increases exceeds by 10 percent the 
percentage of the Virginia-type crop diverted during a like period and is further 
justification for our minimum request. 





4, CONCLUSION 


Time is of the essence in this matter. The lateness will cause some incon- 
venience, however, this is completely negligible compared to the ruinous and 
disastrous consequences of a second year of short supply of peanuts or an inade- 
quate supply of any type or types of peanuts. 

It is our request and hope that the Department will give this matter expeditious 
action and we wish to make it clear that we do not have factual information 
relating to possible needs for other type increases. We ask, and are confident 
the USDA will give, careful consideration not only to our factual request, which 
request is based upon and within the scope of and intent of the provisions 
of the act before referred to, but to any other factual requests based upon 
pertinent provisions of the act, which may be made by representatives of other 
areas. We have to the best of our ability sought to factually present current 
data, together with the recommendation of all segments directly concerned with 
the Virginia type in order that the Department might evaluate such data and 
recommendation in the light of section 304 and section 358 (c) (2) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as amended. 


ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA PEANUT & Hoc GRowERs, INC., 
Franklin, Va., April 14, 1955. 
Mr. Fart M. HvueGHes, 
Administrator, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hueues: We have been informed that the United States Department 
of Agriculture has decided not to give public notice by publication in the Federal 
Register of its intent to carefully consider the need for increasing the national 
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peanut allotment in order to assure an adequate supply of peanuts, or to give like 
notice of its intent to carefully consider the need for increasing the peanut 
allotments to certain States in order to assure an adequate supply of all types 
of peanuts. Virginia peanut producers are quite disappointed at this decision and 
are fearful it puts producers and the Department of Agriculture in a very 
vulnerable position. 

You will recall our representatives, together with representatives of other pro- 
ducing areas and representatives of all segments of the peanut industry, met with 
vou on Tuesday, April 5, and to the extent of our ability sought to point out to 
vou and other Department of Agriculture officials the extreme seriousness of 
the situation confronting growers and the industry. Previously like representa- 
tions had been made to the Oils and Peanut Division. We felt very strongly that 
the matter at least warranted publication of public notice in order that the De- 
partment would then be in a position to act timely in event a thorough investiga- 
tion warranted either a type increase or an overall increase. Certainly such 
public notice would not serve to commit the Department of Agriculture to any 
increase unless the investigation warranted an increase. It is our recollection 
such public notice has been given in the past and such earlier even though 
thorough investigation later did not warrant any increase in some years, while 
in other years increases were justified and were granted. 

The position of the Virginia producers has been and still is that first 
publie notice should be given by the Department of Agriculture in order to 
place the Department in a position to act timely in granting an increase if facts 
warrant such. 

Next, we are convinced it is sounder and in line with the intent of the Con- 
gress to proceed under 358 (c) (2) of the Agriculture Adjustment Act, as 
amended, on a type basis. This section clearly states in part that, “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture determines, 
on the basis of the average yield per acre of peanuts by types during the preceding 
5 years, adjusted for trends in yields and abnormal conditions of produc- 
tion affecting yields in such 5 years, that the supply of any type or types of pea- 
nuts for any marketing year, beginning with the 1951-52 marketing year, will be 
insufficient to meet the estimated demand for cleaning and shelling purposes at 
prices at which Commodity Credit Corporation may sell for such purposes 
peanuts owned or controlled by it, the State allotments for those States produc- 
ing such type or types of peanuts shall be increased to the extent determined by 
the Secretary to be required to meet such demand but the allotment for any 
State may not be increased under this provision above the 1947 harvested acreage 
of peanuts for such State.” 

It is just not conceivable it would require the same percentage increase for 
each type in order to assure an adequate supply of each type. On two previous 
occasions the Department of Agriculture has proceeded to grant type increases 
under this section, however, the method or formula used in so doing has not 
heen made available to us or our representative in the House of Representatives, 
despite requests that the method or formula be made available. Bearing in 
mind we are still completely in the dark as to the method or formula, all we are 
asking is that current supply, demand, and other pertinent data be incorporated 
in the established method or formula and the Department of Agriculture act 
according to the outcome. In other words, if this procedure should result in a 
10 percent increase for Spanish, a 2 percent increase for Runners, and no 
increase for Virginias, we are ready to go with the results. All we ask is an 
adequate supply of United States of America produced peanuts of each type. 
On the other hand, if it should show a 10 percent increase for Virginias, a 2 
percent increase for Spanish, and no increase for Runners we do not feel other 
areas or segments of the industry should object, or the Department of Agriculture 
refuse to allocate sufficient acreage to provide an adequate supply of each type 
of peanuts in accordance with the provisions of section 358 (c) (2) of the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act as amended. 

We cannot agree with nor do we believe anyone can defend the statement 
made during our conference on April 5 that peanuts are peanuts and are readily 
substitutable. The Congress recognized the exact opposite of such a philosophy 
when section 358 (c) (2) of the Agriculture Adjustment Act as amended was 
enacted. This section was enacted for the express purpose of giving the Secre- 
tary authority and requiring that he act in order to assure a sufficient supply of 
each type of peanuts. Even if we agree such a philosophy is reasonable, we are 
confronted with no more than an opinion which is in conflict with section 358 
(c) (2) of the Agriculture Adjustment Act as amended and a provision of the 
law which growers are confident will be adhered to. 
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You will recall one area recommended to you an approach under section 371 
(a) of the Agriculture Adjustment Act as amended. If after getting all of the 
facts, the decision by the Department of Agriculture is that this is the fair 
equitable approach and within the intent of the law as set forth in section 304’ 
section 301 (a), and section 358 (c) (2), we have nothing further to say. How. 
ever, in fairness to our own conscience we cannot recommend such an approach. 

We earnestly ask that the Department of Agriculture reconsider its decision 
not to give public notice and thus provide an apportunity for hearing by inter- 
ested persons, for the following reasons: 

1. The seriousness of the situation is indicated and set forth in the re- 
opening of hearings by the Tariff Commission on April 19 at the request of 
the Secretary. 

2. Failure to reconsider, in our opinion, would not be in harmony with 
section 304 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act, as amended : “In carrying out 
the purposes of this act it shall be the duty of the Secretary to give due 
regard to the maintenance of a continuous and stable supply of agricultural 
commodities from domestic production adequate to meet consumer demand 
at prices fair to both producers and consumers.” 

5. Section 358 (c) (2) was enacted, and we are confident the legislative 
history supports the conclusion, it was intended to not only authorize the 
Secretary but require that he consider type requirements in considering 
allotment increases, in order to assure an adequate supply of each type, and 
thus avoid situations where end users and consumers are forced to use or 
consume a type other than their preference merely because there may be an 
overall adequate supply of peanuts. 

If our general understanding of the current peanut legislation is in error, or 
in conflict with the interpretation by the Department of Agriculture, we would 
appreciate being so advised, as we understand it is the thinking of many Mem- 
bers of the Congress our current legislation is adequate to permit the Secretary 
to act and also require that he act to avoid the totally disastrous consequences 
of 2 successive years of short supply and foreign peanuts. In event it is not 
adequate we will strongly urge an immediate investigation by the Agriculture 
Committees to determine appropriate corrective legislation. 

If. on the other hand the legislation is generally as we and many Members of 
the Congress generally understand it, but the Department of Agriculture does not 
consider the facts brought to their attention by every segment of the industry 
of sufficient urgency and merit to at least give public notice, and provide an op- 
portunity for interested persons to be heard, then in fairness to all it should 
be clearly understood by growers, shellers, end users and consumers where the 
responsibility rests for any resulting disastrous consequences which will result 
if we are forced into a second consecutive year of short supply and imports or 
the consequences of a shortage of any type. 

We are so concerned over the implication of the present situation and it is so 
vital to us, we trust you will be tolerant of the length of this letter and our 
frankness. We merely want to do all in our power to be sure you have the full 
picture. 

Sincerely, 

WirtiaM V. RAwLines, 
Erecutive Secretary. 





MEMORANDUM IN Support oF REQUEST FOR DISMISSAL OF APPLICATION OF CERTAIN 
PEANUT END USERS FOR INVESTIGATION AND MOpIFICATION OF PEANUT-IMPORT 
Quota IMPosED UNpER Section 22 OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1933, As REENACTED AND AMENDED 


By a letter to the Commission dated October 22, 1954, certain end users of 
peanuts requested an investigation, hearing, review, and modification of the 
import quota on peanuts heretofore proclaimed by the President pursuant to 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as reenacted and 
amended. By letter dated October 26, 1954, the Southeastern Peanut Association 
requested that the Commission deny said application on the ground that the 
application should have been filed with the Secretary of Agriculture instead of 
the Tariff Commission and that the Commission is without jurisdiction to 
institute an investigation and hearing under section 22 on the basis of such 
application. 
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SECTION 22 OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT (OF 1933) 


Section 22 authorizes the imposition of restrictions on agricultural imports 
if the importation of such commodities or their products would render or tend to 
render ineffective or materially interfere with certain agricultural programs or 
operations undertaken and administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is clearly the purpose of the statute to protect domestic agricultural 
producers and agriculture programs developed for their benefit. 

As originally enacted section 22 vested all authority of initial investigation 
with respect to any matter within the scope of section 22 in the President. 
By Executive Order 7233, the President delegated this function exclusively to 
the Secretary of Agriculture under which the Secretary was given complete 
authority to prescribe the manner in which requests for action under section 22 
are required to be made by any interested person and to conduct the initial 
investigation with reference to any matter within the scope of section 22. By 
the reenactment and amendment of section 22 on June 28, 1950, the Congress, 
in substance, wrote this delegation into the statute, by substituting the “Secre- 
tary of Agriculture” for the “President,” in the section specifying the procedure 
for investigations. It is clear from the legislative history that the Congress 
intended that the Tariff Commission should have very limited powers and 
that initiating action should be in the Secretary of Agriculture and the President. 

Nowhere in section 22 is the United States Tariff Commission given any 
authority to institute investigations and hearings on its own motion or upon 
application of interested persons. 

Paragraph (d) of section 22 authorizes the President to suspend or terminate 
proclamations made pursuant to section 22, but only after investigation, report, 
finding, and declaration made in the same manner as is required for the initial 
proclamation issued under paragraph (b) of section 22. Since as a condition 
precedent to the issuance of a proclamation under paragraph (b), there must be 
an investigation and report of the Tariff Commission, which investigation can 
only be instituted upon the direction of the President after receipt of advice from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, similar procedural steps are necessarily required 
for the modification or suspension of an import restriction. 

It is clearly just as important, if not more so, for an application seeking 
removal of an import quota to be submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture as 
it is for an application seeking initial imposition of a quota since even a public 
announcement that an investigation is to be made is likely to result in grave 
and irreparable injury to domestic agriculture. The present application being 
filed at the time when domestic crop is just being harvested and marketed 
seeking what we believe is obviously an unreasonable increase in the import 
quota, if not made for such purpose, necessarily has the effect of depressing 
producer prices. It is for this reason that the statute wisely requires applica- 
tions under section 22 for action to be lodged with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is in the best position to advise the President and the Tariff Commis- 
sion as to the impact upon agriculture and agricultural programs. 

If the Conogress had intended to empower the Tariff Commission with au- 
thority to institute investigations and to conduct hearings of the kind and 
type which would support action under section 22, either with respect to the 
imposition of a quota or the renewal of a quota, it would have been a simple 
matter for it to have so provided instead of providing, as it did, ; 

“After investigation, report, finding, and declaration in the manner provided 
in the case of a proclamation issued pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, 
any proclamation or provision of any proclamation may be suspended or ter- 
minated by the President.” 

Subsection (b) refers to investigations authorized to be instituted under sub- 
section (a) which are investigations which can only be made upon direction of 
the President after receiving advice of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is important to observe that in other instances when the Congress desired 
to give the Tariff Commission authority to initiate and conduct investigations 
on its own motion or on the request of interested parties, it expressly so 
provided. 

Thus, section 7 (a) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 gives 
to the Tariff Commission express authority to act upon its own motion or upon 
the request of any interested party. If Congress had intended for the Tariff 
Commission to so act in connection with section 22 matters, it would similarly 
have so provided. 
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That the view expressed herein is in accord with the plain meaning of the 
statute was recognized by the Chairman of this Commission when he stated to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on April 22, 1953, as follows: 

“In the first place, I want to emphasize that the Commission cannot initiate 
section 22 investigations on its own motion or on application of any interested 
party. 

“The law provides for Commission investigations under section 22 only when 
the President directs the Commission to make such investigations. 

“That is important.” 

This view is also squarely in line with the provisions of Executive Order 7233 


(ado 


issued by the President on November 23, 1935, to implement the administration 
of section 22. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 7233 


aragraph (1) of Executive Order 7233 empowers the Secretary of Agricul 
ture alone upon his own motion or upon request of any interested party to make 
such preliminary investigations with reference to matters within the scope of 
section 22 as he may deem desirable. 

Paragraph (2) authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture alone to prescribe the 
manner in which requests for action under section 22 shall be submitted by 
interested parties. 

Paragraph (3) provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
whether the showing or facts disclosed in an application warrant further investi- 
gation and requires that the Secretary make his recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, so that the President in the light of such recommendation may direct that 
no further action be taken or cause an investigation to be undertaken by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Paragraph (4) authorizes the Tariff Commission to make investigations, but 
only when so directed by the President. This is the only delegation of authority 
from the President to the Commission, and it limits the Commission to investiga- 
tions directed by the President. In this connection, it is important to note 
that no distinction is made between investigations in connection with the im- 
position of import restrictions and investigations pursuant to application of 
interested persons for the termination or modification of import restrictions. 
No distinction is made because the statute does not so do. 

Under the terms of the Executive order, it is patent that there has been no 
delegation to the Tariff Commission under either the statute or the Executive 
order to conduct investigations under section 22, except upon direction of the 
President. It is equally clear that there has been delegated to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and not to the Tariff Commission, the authority to prescribe the 
manner in which requests for action under section 22 are to be made and to 
make preliminary investigations with respect to those matters within the scope 
of section 22. s 

REGULATIONS 


The regulations of both the Tariff Commission and the Secretary of Agriculture 
provided that applications from interested persons for any action pursuant 
to section 22 are to be filed with the Secretary of Agriculture. 


RULES OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Part 204 of the Rules of Practice and Procedure of the Tariff Commission relate 
to investigations under section 22. 

Section 204.2 of the Commission’s rules state that the United States Tariff 
Commission will make investigations only when directed by the President. 
Footnote (1) to this paragraph states that applications for investigations under 
section 22 must be filed with the Secretary of Agriculture. No distinctions are 
made in this rule between investigations in connection with a proposed imposition 
of an import restriction and investigations in connection with the modifica- 
tion or termination of an import restriction. It is plain, therefore, that under 
the Commission’s own rules all applications for investigations pursuant to section 
22 are to be filed with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Section 201.8 of the Commission’s general rules relating to investigation car- 
ries a footnote stating as follows: 

“Under Executive Order 7233 of November 23, 1935, applications for in- 
vestigations under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
must be filed with the Secretary of Agriculture. For procedure governing such 
applications see 7 Code of Federal Regulations, part 6.” 
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We stand on the Commission’s footnote to its rules. But we submit that the 
Commission does not have a footnote to stand on. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture set forth in detail] how applica- 
tions of interested persons for action under section 22 are to be handled. Sec- 
tion 6.3 of the rules designates the agency within the Department of Agriculture 
with whom requests for action under section 22 are to be filed. ’ 

Section 6.4 states that the administrator will cause a preliminary investiga- 
tion to be made whenever he determines that there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the imposition of an import restriction may be warranted or that the 
terminaion or modification of an import quota may be warranted. 

It is clear that this rule pertains to actions under section 22 looking either 
to the imposition of an import restriction or to the termination or modification 
thereof. . 

COM MISSION’S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


The Commission’s report to the President dated June 1, 1953, recommending the 
imposition of import quotas on peanuts and other commodities contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Commission to observe future developments: 

“The Commission will observe future developments with respect to the trade 
in the products for which import restrictions are herein recommended and the 
effects of imports thereof upon programs of the Department of Agriculture and 
will take such action as may be appropriate when necessary for the purposes of 
section 22 (d) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended.” 

We know of no instance where the question presented by our request for 
dismissal has ever before been raised specifically, and we do not believe that the 
foregoing statement by the Commission affords any basis for the proposition that 
the Commission on its own motion or on request of an interested person may 
initiate a section 22 investigation for the purpose of modifying or terminating 
prior action taken by the President under section 22. On the contrary, all the 
foregoing statement could possibly imply is that the Commission would observe 
future developments and take such action as might be appropriate. What action 
is appropriate necessarily is dependent upon further direction of the President. 
In the absence of further direction, the Commission is powerless to entertain 
petitions, conduct investigations, and order hearings. 

It is elemental that the Commission cannot “by assertion” give itself authority 
not granted by the statute and the Executive order. Without attempting to 
pass upon the legal effect of such action had it been taken, we think it is sig- 
nificant that the President did not incorporate the Commission’s statement in 
his proclamation. 


COMMISSION’S TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, apparently for the first 
time, heard something about the theory of “continuing investigation” in testi- 
mony presented by representatives of the Commission on April 22, 1953. The 
subject matter before the committee was wholly unrelated to the issue in this 
proceeding. It concerned the general question of imports and exports and dealt 
with the question of why section 22 had not been a more effective instrument to 
protect domestic agriculture. 

However, in the course of these hearings, the Chairman of the Commission 
indicated that investigations were sometimes kept open. The chairman of the 
Senate committee at page 248 of the hearing stated: 

“You have brought out something this morning, Mr. Brossard, which we had 
not heard before. That is that the hearing ordered by President Roosevelt 
ordered in 1989 is still going on, and the President can take action at any time 
that you give him a supplementary report on the situation.” 

In response to further questions as to the authority of the Commission to 
hold investigations open, the following statements were made: 

“The CHAIRMAN. But you could hold that open, the hearing on dairy products, 
so that the President could take almost immediate action at any time? 

“Mr. Brossakp. Well, may I ask our legal counsel to express an opinion about 
that. That is a question we have not decided yet, but he is our legal adviser. 

“Mr. Kaptowrrz. The continuing nature of investigations under section 22 
arises in part out of the provisions of section 22 that if we once recommend 
action and the President proclaims a restriction, then that restriction remains 
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in force until modified or suspended or terminated after the Commission has 
advised the President, after another investigation * * *.” 

Nowhere does the statue or Executive order make any reference to or authorize 
“continuing investigations” after the investigation directed by the President 
has been made and he has acted thereon. Neither do the rules of the Commission 
make any reference to continuing investigations. On the contrary, paragraph 
(4) of the Executive order makes it plain that no such authority exists. 

Even the General Counsel of the Commission recognizes that a “continuing 
investigation” in instances where the President has acted after prior investiga- 
tion and report of the Commission, actually amounts to “another investigation.” 
It is clear that such is the fact and that there is, as in the instant proposed 
investigation, nothing continuing about it. It would be in truth and in fact 
“another investigation” and one which had not been ordered by the President 
in conformity with the statue. 

The next question and answer clearly shows the lack of certainty in the mind 
of the Commission’s General Counsel as to the authority for the theory of “‘con- 
tinuing investigations.” 

“The CHAIRMAN, Is it another investigation or another chapter of the same 
investigation ? 

“Mr. Kaptowrrz. Well, actually the statue in effect makes it a continuing 
investigation, once the President imposes a restriction, the law contemplates that 
we keep the matter under review so as to be able to advise the President, for 
example, that the quota that we recommended originally should be reduced or 
should be increased. So that each time action is taken under section 22, the law 
itself requires a continuing review of what has been done or needs to be done in 
the future.” 

We appreciate that the Commission’s counsel was called upon unexpectedly 
to state some legal basis for the prior action alluded to by the Commission 
Chairman. Nevertheless, his answer, we believe, clearly demonstrates that he 
was groping for a legal basis which simply does not exist. 

In other words, counsel did not cite any express statutory authority to sup- 
port the proposition of “continuing investigation.” That he could not do so is 
implicit in his strategic retreat to what the law “in effect * * * contemplates.” 

We suggest that the theory of “continuing investigation” is totally inapplicable 
to the present situation, and that it flys directly into the face of the clear lan- 
guage of the statute and the Executive order of the President. 

To take the position that once the President has directed an investigation which 
has served as the basis for the imposition of a quota, he has thereby lost his 
power of direction over the Commission and that the Commission may thereafter 
for all time to come conduct subsequent investigations and hearings on that sub- 
ject on its own motion or upon the request of interested third persons is in 
complete derogation of the spirit as well as the letter of the statute. Such a 
position would necessarily constitute an usurpation by the Commission of the 
authority vested in the President and the Secretary of Agriculture. It could 
also subject domestic agriculture to grave and irreparable injury since investi- 
gation on the part of the Commission upon requests by persons seeking to have 
quotas terminated could easily depress producer prices by threatening to aug- 
ment the total supply through imports. 

Furthermore, such a position might place the Commission in the unhappy 
predicament of inadvertently causing embarrassment to the President and his 
Secretary of Agriculture through the conduct of unwarranted and undesired in- 
vestigations. 

All of the foregoing undoubtedly accounts for the fact that section 22, unlike 
other statutes did not give the Commission any direct or independent power of 
investigation and clearly made its action subject to the direction of the President. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the foregoing, it is respectfully submitted that the Commission 
should dismiss the application filed by certain peanut end users. 
Respectfully submitted. 
SOUTHEASTERN PEANUT ASSOCIATION, 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA PEANUT AND Hog Growers, INc. 
By their attorneys: 
STEPHEN PACcE, 
JosEPH O. PARKER, 
Washington, 5, D. C. 
Dated November 2. 1954. 
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Mr. Rawurneos. The Virginia peanut growers are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of this committee to get a broad cross-section, grass- 
roots thinking of those of us concerned about some of the problems 
in agriculture. 

We are deeply concerned that at a time when the national prosperity 
is unequaled in our history that the farmers of our Nation are not 
participating in this prosperity. 

Virginia peanut growers have consistently sought and backed a 
price-support program of not less than 90 percent of parity with 
erowers voting for marketing quotas and acreage allotments, as con- 
trasted to flexible supports. 

We still do so. However, we do not want to be misundertood as 
selfishly wanting a 90-percent program for peanuts and at the same 
time saying to producers of other commodities, your price should flex 
down and at the same time we don’t want to be misunderstood on the 
other hand by others as saying that because we peanut growers want 
a 90-percent program, they should have one just because we want one. 

With that in mind we feel that it is mighty near basically impossible 
to have one broad farm program with the variances in imports, re- 
sponsiveness of consumption to price, varying marketing conditions 
and things of that nature to have one basic program that will do all 
of the jobs for a great multitude of commodities. 

We think it is nearly as impractical as taking one piece of farm 
equipment and doing every job to be done on the farm. That leads 
to a recommendation from our group that the committee consider the 
feasibility of having permissive legislation which, for example, would 
permit the peanut growers and producers of other commodities in a 
referendum themselves to decide whether they want a 90-percent 
program or a flexible program. There may be some groups that want 
that. 

I think we are pretty sure what we want in order not to be mis- 
understood, we have no hesitancy in a true grower referendum de- 
ciding what type program we will have. In other words, it is more 
of a commodity-by-commodity approach than we have had in the 
past. In other words, under this proposal we suggest a means by 
which producers of other commodities who are willing to submit 
to marketing quotas and acreage allotments, as prescribed by the 
Congress, can have the same benefits we have and at the same time not, 
you might say, impose on them a 90-percent program if they should 
prefer to have no program at all, or a flexible program. 

The CuarrMAN. Suppose you put to the farmers of the country 
a 90-percent price support in contrast to 75 percent flexible. Which 
would win ? 

Mr. Rawtrnes. I know about the peanut-producing area of Vir- 
ginia. It would be overwhelmingly 90 percent. 

The Cuarrman. The idea of leting them choose flexible against 
rigid they would naturally vote for their own interests. That is human 
nature. ; 

Mr. Rawuiines. That is it. Peanuts are—consumption is very un- 
responsive to price. That is not true with other commodities. Un- 
questionably the one most disturbing economic matter to Virginia 
peanut growers in this era of continuing decline in farm income is 
a severe and permanent, and we feel unjustified, consequence of the 
so-called modernized parity formula. 
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The new formula starting in 1956, unless corrective legislation is 
promptly enacted, will reduce parity level for peanuts by 19.1 per- 
cent. This means a cut of 2.35 cents per pound in the support level if 
we have a 90-percent program. 

The Cuarrman. What suggestions have you to make to change this 
formula? What would you add to it or take away from it? 

Mr. Rawuines. What we are suggesting, sir, if I could make a few 
more comments on the formula 

The CHarrman. You have it there? 

Mr. Rawurnes. Yes, sir; we have a recommendation as to what we 
think the solution is. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rawuines. In other words, we will siphon off approximately 
$41,120,000 annually from the current income of peanut growers 
alone when the full operation of this modernized parity formula be- 
comes effective. If you couple that with the flexible supports of 75 
percent of parity—and it is not only possible today but it is mighty 
near imminent unless there is some rapid movement or some diversion 
on the part of the Department of Agriculture—it will siphon off ap- 
proximately $70 million per year from the current income level of 
peanut growers alone. You must take into consideration the produc- 
ing areas not just in Virginia but generally throughout the United 
States occupy a relatively small area within the State. It is not just 
the peanut growers but the whole economic structure which will feel 
it in the producing areas and the treasuries of the localities and State 
and Federal Governments will know something happened to them. 

Now, there is very little basis that we can find for theorists to 
assume that growers are going to recoup any substantial amount of 
this $70 million by increased consumption because of this lower price 
that is being legislated. 

First, I think we all know that for there to be any response in in- 
creased consumption that cut to the farmer has to be passed on to 
the consumer and that just doesn’t happen but very seldom. 

Second, the only authoritative study we know of recent date 
dealing with this subject was a marketing research report No. 16, 
USDA, BAE, 1952, Peanuts and Uses for Food. The study con- 
cludes that peanuts are an inelastic commodity and for each 1 per- 
cent variation in price the most you can expect to affect consumption 
is four-tenths of 1 percent. 

At the time this new formula was adopted it is our understanding 
experts in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics testified before this 
committee that in a period of 4 years it would not make any differ- 
ence which of these 2 formulas is used because over 4 years they would 
move together and coincide. 

The Cuarrman. In order to test that out, I am glad to say I offered 
an amendment so as to leave the old formula there and let the one 
that gives the best returns be the one used. 

Mr. Rawirnes. We are sorry it didn’t prevail. 

The Cuatrman. It did prevail. 

Mr. Rawurnes. The last one? 

_ The Cuarrman. We will try to improve and continue that next 
time we meet. 

Mr. Rawurines. At a later date, it was in June 1952, I believe, Con- 
gress passed Public Law 585, which was a 2-year extension of dual 
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parity, because the predictions upon which the original so-called 
formula was passed were not borne out, they had not moved together, 
so Congress said they have moved together and we will extend it 
2 more years. At that time—it is still our understanding, if they didn’t 
move together at that time, we would take it up and see what could 
be done with it and we are rapidly approaching that hour, because 
come January 1, 1956, unless there is a further legislation on this 
subject we have the so-called modernized parity formula in operation. 

We feel that results so far from the predicted results which served 
as at least a part of the basis on which the so-called modernized 
formula was enacted indicates very clearly that there is something 
basically wrong with it. 

As contrasted to the previous concepts of parity, as we have under- 
stood them, the so-called modernized formula does two things we 
would like to comment on. First, it uses the last 10-year period in 
arriving at the average prices received for a commodity without any 
regard whatsoever as to whether that last 10-year period represents 
a period of time in which there was a healthy balance between the 
economy of agriculture and the economy of the rest of the country. 
[t may be the most abnormal period some 10-year period hence, or 
this 10-year period we have experienced, or it could be one of the 
best. 

The last 10-year period for peanuts is, in our opinion, one of the 
most abnormal 10-year periods experienced by peanut growers. It 
involved gradually reduction from wartime production for oil to 
peacetime production for edible. 

It was reasonably gradual to avoid serious ecnomic repercussions 
but inherent, or I would like to insert there that to us it was not 
anything materially different from the reconversion efforts of big 
business from manufacturing ships, guns, tanks, ammunition, planes, 
et cetera, back to their normal! peacetime production. 

But inherent with that readjustment that has gone on since the war 
period was a surplus in every year up until 1954. And those surpluses 
that were tied in with this reconversion served to depress the market 
right down to bear not support price, but loan price. 

In several yeags there, although we had 90 percent programs, the 
loan price was 83 percent and in such years as that that makeup our 
entire average, is one of the reasons we are cut more severely than 
any other of the major row-crop commodities. 

Next, the new formula brings into being entirely new concepts, so 
far as we can find out, of parity by requiring that the base period 
after you have your 10-year period there, that that be further adjusted 
by dividing into it an index of prices received by farmers. Of course 
in that index there is everything from grapes, strawberries, cauli- 
flower, onions, snapbeans, et cetera. We can’t see what in the world 
the price of onions, strawberries, carrots, et cetera, has to do with 
parity for peanut farmers. To us it is inconsistent with the previous 
concepts of parity. 

The result is so-called modernized parity, and it siphons even under 
the 90-percent program $41,200,000 a year from peanut growers. In 
effect, what the new formula does to peanut growers in producing 
areas is to take the relatively depressed grower markets of the last 
10 years and incorporate them into a permanent formula which will 
then serve to progressively lower the support level for future years. 
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When you get into the thing it gets worse and worse and worse. 
We point out that peanut growers will receive a lower support price 
at 90 percent of the so-called modernized parity than they will at 
even 75 percent of the old parity. 

We are mindful of the complexity of this problem; we appreciate 
that the so-called modernized formula results in a higher parity for 
some commodities. We are not familiar with the need for upward 
adjustments, perhaps some are merited, all may be merited, but we 
are familiar with what it does to peanut growers in the producing 
areas. We recommend the following: 

Permanently extend dual parity retroactive to January 1, 1956, and 
as soon as practicable 

The Cuarrman. Old or new formula? 

Mr. Rawttnes. Permanently extend dual parity instead of a 1-year 
or 2-year extension, and I would like to comment on why we recom- 
mend that. We find right now it is very disturbing to marketing. 
I understand it is happening in other commodities in anticipation 
of flexible price supports next year on cotton, but on peanuts right 
now the users of peanuts are sitting back and it is clear they are 
buying on a very limited hand-to-mouth basis to insure that at the 
end of the year they have a minimum supply on hand in anticipation 
of a 5 percent lower price they know they will get if it is nothing 
but transitional parity next year. 

If we don’t have a firm extension of dual parity we will have that 
demoralized marketing situation for 4 years ahead of us. We also 
recommend that the Congress undertake a thorough study of the parity 
formula question with a view to eventually devising a formula which 
will be fair to all consistent with fundamental concepts of parity and 
will work as intended. 

The Cuarrman. That is what some thought of this new parity. 
Have you any specific recommendations? Just to criticize won’t help. 
If you have specific recommendations, let us have it. 

Mr. Rawtrnes. The specific one is a permanent extension of dual 
parity, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Rawiinos. Instead of a 1-year extension of dual parity, or 2 
years, permanently extend dual parity. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by dual parity ? 

Mr. Rawiines. Dual parity is a continuation of what we had up 
through this year, as I understand it, whichever formula gives the 
better. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I suggested a while ago, that the old 
formula together with the new one be extended under the law. 

Mr. Rawiines. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. You understand ? 

Mr. Cootry. You make one other recommendation which is perma- 
nent extension of the 90 percent price-support program for peanuts. 

Mr. Rawuinos. Yes, sir; but we are saying at the same time we 
don’t mind anybody voting on it. We know what we want. 

Mr. Cootry. They have to vote on it anyway. 

Mr. Rawitnes. Yes. : 

Mr. Cooter. You would not be willing to support at a high level 
the unlimited production of any particular commodity; would you? 
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Mr. Rawurnes. No, sir; we said I think—I meant to say anyway— 
it was our position so long as the producers subscribed to marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments and yield as prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. Cootry. If the beef cattle or poultry or dairy people could 
work out some control program and present it to Congress then I 
think they would be justified in asking for the same support level 
civen to row-crop producers who are controlling crops. As Mr. Mur- 
ray pointed out, the dairy people realize they have a difficult problem 
in trying to control production. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Rawiines. We recommend repeal of the present minimum- 
allotments provision whereby the minimum national allotment is now 
fixed at 1,610,000 acres so that allotments and quotas for edible pur- 
poses could be fixed lower closely in line with demand. However, 
together with this—and it is the most important thing to us—is the 
necessity to amend section 358 (c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, so as to remove the discretionary 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture and in general assure that 
the original intent of this section is complied with. 

The CuarrmMAn. Would you recommend that we provide no acreage 
floor but just leave it to the administrator ? 

Mr. Rawutnes. No, sir. We say do that but together with it we 
want to be clearly understood, that we don’t want to remove this unless 
a good bit of the discretionary authority now vested in the Secretary 
under section 358 (c) (2) is eliminated. And in order to conserve 
time I will state that the recommended revisions of section 358 (c) (2) 
are outlined in our full statement which we are filing with the commit- 
tee, sir. 

It gets into the recommendations, which are fairly well detailed, sir. 
Virginia peanut growers have been, and are now, giving thoughts to 
means of further improving the peanut price-support program, a pro- 
gram which we consider one of the more effective and better programs 
now operative. We are especially interested in a practical method of 
permanently putting the program on a self-financing basis and at the 
same time provide a continuing fund which would permit an effective, 
year after year national campaign to promote and increase the per 
capita consumption of peanuts and peanut products. 

At this time our thinking is not final and we realize, this together 
with other recommendations, must not only be refined but thoroughly 
coordinated with growers in other States. However, our present think- 
ing and approach is along the following lines. 

In addition to the elective price-support programs before outlined 
from which peanut growers would each 3 years also be permitted by 
referendum to elect a self-financing and promotion program. In 
event the program had appeal to the growers of some other commodi- 
ties to which the program was reasonably adaptable, as we believe it 
would be, certainly we would favor them having the same opportunity 
of choice. 

Six dollars per ton would be added to what would otherwise be the 
support price; $12 per ton would be deducted from producers by buy- 
ers and remitted to a central fund by buyers, on all peanuts marketed 
by producers, to cover the cost of handling and diverting peanuts not 
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needed to meet edible requirements and provide adequate promotional 
funds. 

The law should make it possible, with grower approval in a referen- 
dum to within reasonable upper and lower limits, increase or lower 
the $6 and $12 on the same pro rata basis, as experience indicates neces- 
sary. The amount of the payment could thus be fixed each 3 years to 
provide funds estimated to be needed to cover handling, diversion, and 
promotion costs for the next 3 years, plus any amounts owed to CCC 
or minus any surplus carried over in the fund from prior years. 

A predominantly grower committee, but providing for sheller, bro- 
ker, and manufacturer representation would be established to jointly 
administer the fund with the USDA. 

As much as 35 percent of the total yearly fund, the exact amount 
to be determined by the committee, would be made available on a con- 
tractual basis by the Secretary of Agriculture to an agency or agencies 
designated by the industry committee for us in publicizing peanuts 
and peanut products and promoting their increased consumption. 

It is estimated, the funds accruing to the general fund from pay- 
ments of $12 a ton by growers would be sufficient, after allowing for 
the maximum promotional funds, to cover the cost of diversion of sur- 
plus averaging 8 percent of the total production. 

We believe this basic approach offers much promise and we ask your 
study of the general approach as we continue to work on refinements 
and coordination with other growers in other areas. 

Mr. Cootry. How on earth could a program of that kind possibly be 
constitutional ? 

Mr. Rawuinas. We have been told by people within the Department 
of Agriculture that in the opinion of the legal people over there that 
this thing would hold. We knew on the surface—at first we raised 
the same question, sir. I don’t know that it is an official opinion from 
the Department of Agriculture but we have been told it has been 
checked by the Solicitor’s section and on an approach along that kind 
could be made so it would hold. 

Mr. Cootry. The processing tax was eliminated ? 

Mr. Rawurnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. You know that you cannot use a tax field with the 
Federal Government to raise revenue for a particular purpose, bene- 
ficial toa particular group. I do not see how you could possibly bring 
a program of that type within the four corners of the Constitution. 
[ think the industry might do something of that kind just as the dairy 
industry. ‘They have a self-help program and they are trying to 
finance and help solve their own problems. It seems to me that it 
would be well for the peanut industry to try to work it out within the 
industry itself. 

Mr. Rawines. Bear in mind what we are proposing assuming that 
it would hold water legally—and we had been advised in the Depart- 
ment it would—it would be a completely self-supporting program and 
at the same time it wouldn’t require any kitty to start us off or any- 
thing else. We would have a continuing fund year after year to get 
out and do a job on promoting increased consumption of peanuts and 
peanut products. 

Mr. Cone, That would be somewhat in the nature of price insur- 
ance which I have been trying to have the Department officials explore 
for several years. It seems to me that if the insurance companies of 
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the country can insure everything that they now insure, we certainly 
should be able to work out a price insurance program. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Snelson, please. Give your name in full and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF DAVE SNELSON, LEICESTER, N. C. 


Mr. Snetson. I am Dave Snelson, a dairy farmer and a burley 
tobacco grower from Buncombe County up in the mountains of this 
State in the last congressional district. 

Well, I would start off by saying we have in the county that [ am 
from, Buncombe County, a little more than 3,000 burley growers. 
They have fifty-three one-hundredths of an acre each on the average. 
That is a very little. That is the class of people that you have been 
talking about here in the hearing this morning, the one-gallus crowd. 

Those people live on the farm, 9 out of 10 of them. They have I 
guess the smallest income of any farm group in the United States. 
That fifty-three one-hundredths of an acre of tobacco grown by those 
people buys more washing machines, more refrigerators—where they 
have electricity, some don’t have—I would say, than all the tobacco 
grown in Kentucky with those big 100- and 200-acre allotments out 
there. These are poor people that grow this tobacco up there in the 
mountains. They own their little home, the most of them do. And 
when they cut the minimum acreage back to fifty-three one-hun- 
dredths that was the wrong thing for those people up there. I would 
love for it to have been left at 7 anyway. Ithink it ought to have been, 

I don’t make my living from burley tobacco, though I do have an 


acre and eight-tenths allotment on my farm. Me and my two boys 
live on the farm. The thing that we are very much concerned about 
up there, you take a farm, a man starting out to try to make a living 
on the farm, he will have invested forty to fifty thousand dollars. 
The man that works at public works at these big places, I am not 
ane, to high wages, that is all right, but he has more take-home 


pay and he doesn’t have anything invested except maybe a dollar 
and a half or $2 dinner bucket. He makes as much money as we do 
off of a forty or fifty thousand dollar investment. 

I don’t see how you could expect them to stay on the farm. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Snelson, are you telling this committee that a 
small farm in the mountains has an investment of as much at $50,000? 

Mr. Snetson. Some do where they are in the dairy business. I am 
in the dairy business. 

The CuHarrman. The little farmer who has five-tenths of an acre 
of tobacco has something else; does he not? 

Mr. Snetson. That is about all of his money crop. He makes 
everything he eats on the farm. This goes to buy their clothes and 
what little, probably their children go to school and maybe the Gov- 
ernment helps them about buying milk at school. The buses pick 
them up and bring them to school. They are too far back to work 
at any public works and it seems to me that if the maximum allotment 
could be left at seven-tenths it would have benefited more of the poor 
people that are trying to stay out on the farm. I am talking about 
one county. There will be probably somebody here with all the. 
figures for all of the burley belt in this State. We at present are 
getting along very good in the dairy business, 
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We did have about 3 pretty hard licks below the belt, 2 bad dry 
years that dried up everything and then last spring everything was 
froze, the temperature dropped to about 12° when our barley was just 
about ready to go into the silos and froze everything down. We was 
declared a disaster area and I thought maybe you could tell me what 
that meant. 

The CrarrMan. That means you could get cheap money to recoup. 

Mr. Sneuson. Yes, that is right. And we had some little better 
spirits there for a few days and then we went into this designated 
place where we were to receive our little allotments and I went in 
and of course I happened to know this gentleman very well that was 
in that place, and I asked him what the chances were to get a little 
handout and he said, “Dave, my Lord, if I was to let you have some 
money every banker in this country would jump on the boys up in 
Washington.” 

He said we can’t let anybody have money here that can get it any- 
where else. My Lord, if that is disastrous—we was declared twice 
disaster areas and we never derived a penny yet. I don’t think there 
is not too much use of asking any more. 

Two years ago when all of our hay was gone and looked like all our 
cattle was going to starve, then we got declared a disaster area but 
we didn’t get no help. 

Senator, did you boys get any down here? 

Senator Scorr. No, sir; they stated we were doing all right. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any suggestion to make to us as to how 
to solve this farm problem ? 

Mr. Snetson. I would like for the minimum allotment to be raised 
back up to seven-tenths of an acre. 

The CuarrmMan. That was done just recently. 

Mr. Snetson. Was it? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Snetson. It is raised back? 

The Cuatrman. No, it is not raised back. You would have to re- 
peal laws you passed last year or this year, but we will be glad to 
consider it. 

Mr. Snetson. I will tell what Kentucky wants to do. They can 
use them big farms out there to raise some of these short-tail horses 
for Great Britain so you fellows will loan them the money to buy 
them with and we will get them to do away with their allotments for 
5 years, they say if they can lose their farm for 5 years and still hold 
their allotments they will do that and not raise burley tobacco, That 
would be a fine trade to make if we could make that trade. 

The CuarrmMan. We will consider it, sir. 

Any questions? 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Blalock, please. 


STATEMENT OF H. G. BLALOCK, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Buarock. H. G. Blalock, farmer in Mecklenberg County, and 
also connected with the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Scorr. Mecklenberg County, Va. ? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 
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[ have a statement prepared, but in order to save time, with your 
approval I will file this with you. 

The CuatrMan. It will be filed for the record. 

(Mr. Blalock’s prepared statement follows :) 


We appreciate greatly the opportunity of appearing here today to discuss with 
you some of the critical problems now facing farmers. 

There isn’t any question in the minds of most farmers that we are in a very 
tight situation. We are fortunate that you are concerned about this and we are 
even more fortunate that you are willing to examine the problem calmly and 
without prejudice on a bipartisan basis. Finding one way out of the present 
situation will not be easy and there are no single shot cures. We are suffering 
already from too much aspirin and paregoric—medicines which are popular to 
prescribe and easy to take—but in this case the patient needs better medicine. 

Farmers are specialists in production and the record shows that we do very 
well at it. We are not, however, specialists in marketing and merchandising 
and it is here that we need help if we are to clear the pipelines of distribution 
which are presently clogged with about $8% billion worth of surpluses—rapidly 
becoming worse and more burdensome every day. 

This surplus production is coming from thirty-odd-million acres, for the 
products of which we have been unable to find satisfactory markets. Many of 
these acres should never be in cultivation except during periods of national 
emergency. To keep them under the plow, subject to constant wind and water 
erosion, producing products for which there is no need and no market, violates 
sound conservation and economic principles. Farmers know this and we have 
made and are constanly making attempts to withdraw surplus acres from pro- 
duction. We succeed in taking acres out of tobacco, cotton, wheat, peanuts, and 
a few other crops perhaps, but these acres, for the most part don’t stay idle— 
they are shifted into the production of some other crop. This transfers the 
problem from one group of farmers to another but does little to solve the total 
problem. Our present efforts to eliminate the waste involved in cultivating un- 
needed acres have developed into a childish game of passing the hot chestnuts. 
We should be able to do better than this and we can. 

We are now spending around $3 million each day on price-support operations. 
About 1 million is for storage and about 2 million is required to cover losses 
representing the difference between the support price and the selling price. 

The margin of profit per acre on many of our surplus acres is necessarily very 
slim, representing a very low net return to the farmer. Yet the production from 
these acres depresses the price and reduces the net which the farmer would 
otherwise get on his more productive acres. We believe that very serious con- 
sideration should be given to a program under which surplus acres would be 
retired from production and buttoned up in soil-conserving crops, in which condi- 
tion they would steadily improve in fertility until such time as needed by our 
rapidly growing population. We should be able to accomplish this for a fraction 
of what we are spending on our present price-support operation. 

Such a program would have many advantages over the present one from the 
standpoint of the Nation as a whole as well as for farmers. Strictly from a farm- 
er’s standpoint, it would help us to move gradually away from features in the 
present program which have placed severe restrictions and limitations on our 
ability to earn satisfying net incomes. 

Our tobacco program, for example, is often cited as being a model after which 
other programs should be patterned. From the taxpayers’ standpoint it is. In 
many other respects it is a case of the grass looking greener on the other side 
of the fence. 

In Virginia our average flue-cured allotment for 1955 was 4.2 acres. We pro- 
duce three other types of tobacco. Average 1955 allotments for these types are 
as follows: Sun-cured, 1.35; fire-cured, 1.31; and barley, 0.64. This is getting 
fairly close to the breadlines, and these allotments are gradually becoming 
smaller. The average 1955 allotment for all 4 types produced in Virginia is 2.41 
acres, This program is often said to be especially good fer the small farmer. 
How much smaller does he have to get before it isn’t good for him any more? 

A study conducted by Senator Eastland and other members of this committee 
last summer indicated that much this same thing has been happening to our 
cotton farmers. We would like to urge that similar studies be made on all of - 
our principal crops. If the results of such studies were widely publicized, pro- 
ducers would have a much better understanding of just why our products are 
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not being sold to consumers and why surpluses are constantly building up, making 
it necessary for us to accept year after year drastic and still more drastic acre- 
age cuts, with proportionate reductions in net income. Such studies would also 
make it much easier for members of this committee and other Congressmen to 
support measures which would be to the best long-term interest of farmers and 
for the Nation as a whole. 

If we were as expert in merchandising tobacco, for example, as we are in pro- 
ducing it, we would know that our interest in the crop does not end with the first 
sale on the warehouse floor but continues right on through until the stuff is 
actually consumed. If we had a good picture of the hurdles and bottlenecks that 
must be cleared and the competition that must be met by our tobacco on its way 
to the final consumer, you may be certain that we would insist upon a program 
under which we could hold and expand our markets and under which tobacco 
growers would have an opportunity to earn larger net incomes than is presently 
the case, 

During the war years it was easy to get the impression that our only problem 
was one of price. A hungry and war-torn world grabbed eagerly for nearly any- 
thing and everything that we produced and offered for sale. The volume was 
limited in most cases only by what we could produce. Since the end of the war, 
however, we have learned that the curtailment of the right to produce can have 
just as bad results on net income as price reduction. Since our real object in 
farming is to earn the highest possible net income on our operations, it is impor- 
tant that we consider all of the factors that have a bearing on the net-income 
picture. 

Price is one of these. The amount produced is another. Still another is costs 
of production. A sky-high price with zero production yields no net income. A 
zero price with sky-high production gives the same result. Somewhere in between 
these two extremes we must find the combination that will yield to good farmers 
the highest net return on their operations. 

The question naturally arises, What is the right price for any product from 
the producer’s standpoint? The book answer is fairly easy. It is that price 
which will move the most product into consumption and return to the producer 
the best income for his labor, skill, and investment. 

If you ask the best collection of business and economic minds in the country 
to name the right price, in dollars and cents, for a given commodity, the 
honest answer would have to be “The Lord only knows.” The exact answer can 
only come through trial and error, from experience in dealing with market con- 
ditions day by day, in finding out what people want and how much they want 
it as expressed in the prices they are willing to pay. This will always be true so 
long as people are free to spend their money as they see fit. There must be some 
leeway in horse trading if you are going to sell horses. 

Surely we know that if we are to have a strong, prosperous, and progressive 
agriculture we must sell what we produce to consumers. To satisfy the needs of 
consumers is the only reason for production in the first place. It is from satis 
fying these needs that we hope to earn a profit in the business of farming. If 
we agree with this, how then do we go about the job of getting our products 
sold? There isn’t but one way. First we had better take a look at what our 
competitors are doing. Farmers have many competitors. Some competitors 
are other farmers producing substitute products. Some are industrial plants 
producing synthetic substitutes. Other competition, especially for foreign mar- 
kets, comes from farmers in other lands. We need to keep an eye on competition, 
whatever and wherever it is. Then, if we want the business, we must be willing 
to meet our competition on the basis of quality, price and service. All the law 
in the world can’t change that simple fact. 

You can help agriculture to be more competitive through research in produc- 
tion and in marketing. You can help clear up the bottlenecks and the misunder- 
standing that hamper world trade. You can help in heading off undue increases 
in production costs brought on by monopolistic shenanigans on the part of either 
labor or industry. You can help by justified tax adjustments such as the re- 
moval of the 2 cents per gallon Federal tax on farm used gasoline. These are 
a few of the ways in which you can be of very real help which will bring lasting 
benefits to farmers. Above all we request that you not administer another dose 
of paregoric. It leaves us worse off in the long run. 


Mr. Bratocx. I have listened to the testimony so far and certainly 
‘an agree with a lot of it and disagree with some of it. 
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There has been quite a bit of discussion about the support level or 
support program in agriculture and quite a bit of discussion on both 
the 90 percent support and flexible. 

I don’t think either will solve the problem without some other 
consideration and certainly we have gotten into a predicament with 
what we have had whether what we have now would correct it, I 
don’t know, but I don’t think it will without other things. 

I have listened and read and studied with considerable thought the 
soil-fertility proposal, and the principle of the thing sounds good, but 
I don’t believe that the soil fertility program alone will get us back 
to where we would like to be. 

I think we are going to have to continue a type of support program 
and controls of production in order to keep those crops at the farms 
where the base was established for them until this program proves 
itself by taking this land out of production that we can correct this 
problem we are up against. 

I do think the soil-fertility program along with continuing type 
of support program will certainly be a great step toward getting our 
production in line with supply. Certainly that is the thing I think 
is depressing the farmer today, the fact that we are producing more 
than there is a demand for. 

The CuarrMan. In the statement you have submitted for the record, 
do you have any plans for retiring these acres ? 

Mr. Biatock. Not definitely. I have some suggestions there that 
I hope would help you people to work out something. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you believe that the farmer who sets it aside 
ought to be compensated ? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir; I think since we are using a compensation 
for our support program and our ACP practices certainly some kind 
of program should be worked out to use some of the means we are now 
using In our present program to cempensate for that land that is set 
aside. 

The CuHairmaAn. It has been suggested that the same facilities now 
used in our conservation program and the payments, that the same 
machinery be used and that the payments that are made be augmented 
to a certain level so as to compensate the farmer for taking these lands 
out of his farm and someone suggested he be paid whatever profit he 
might make on that acreage. Others have said pay the interest only 
and some return by way of interest on the market value of the land. 

Have you any suggestions to which plan you would recommend ? 

Mr. Buatock. Nothing except we will work with whoever will sug- 
gest one that looks best. 

The Cuarrman, We get that from you, the people. We are here 
forthat. I know in my own mind what I would like to have, but since 
it is for the farmers of the country, we want them to say how they 
desire it to be handled, how much compensation they should receive. 

Mr. Biatock. We think certainly the compensation will have to be 
enough to encourage the farmer to take that out and we don’t think 
that will be an excessive amount and will cost any more than our pres- 
ent type program. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think such a program could be carried on 
on a voluntary basis without compensation ¢ 

Mr. Buatock. No; I don’t. 

The CuairMan. We would have to get an incentive. 
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Mr. Biavock. Yes, sir; we would have to get an incentive. I don’t 
think you would get it on a voluntary basis without compensation. 

The CrarrmMan. What is your view on diverted acres, the use of 
diverted acres ? 

Mr, Buiarocx. I think this soil fertility plan is the thing to take up 
the diverted acres. We have been diverting for a long time but we 
haven't taken anything out of production, the total. We have taken 
certain commodities out and shifted over and caused the problems 
with other commodities. 

The Cuairman. Do you think a 10 percent or 15 percent, whatever 
acreage We may set in the bill, would do the job and that we wouldn’t 
have to do anything about the use of the diverted acres? 

That is, other than to have them agree to cross-compliance, 

Mr. Buarock. I think diverted acreage programs would certainly 
work into—— 

The Cuairman. It would alleviate the trouble, but alone not entirely 
solve the problem. 

Mr. Buatock. Not entirely, I don’t think, but would be a great step 
in that direction. As far as the percentage that you take out, I am 
not an expert, but we have the records, we know and can get the figures 
of how much land it is taking to produce a normal supply of all of the 
crops we are producing and then whatever acreage regardless of what 
the percentage amounts to that is in excess, let’s take it out and cer- 
tainly you have the privilege of adjusting it from year to year a 
you need more or less, take out more or pull out less. It must be 
flexible program there in regard to how that acreage stands from Sint 
to year. 

The Cuarrman. Anything else? 

Mr. Braxvock. I think there has been mentioned a few times, I 
happen on my farm to grow a little tobacco and am in the dairy busi- 
ness, some hogs, and I produce fred to feed everything I grow. There 
has been some question of the dairy situation and this morning was 
some question as to the dairy production increasing in recent years 
or months, and I am-not saying what has caused the difference that 
we find there, but in this increased production we have also increased 
consumption to the extent that the dairy products are considerably 
less in storage today than they were when the adjustment was made 
in the dairy situation. 

The CuatrMan. That is because more was sold, you know. 

Mr. Biatock. That is right, more was sold. 

The CHamman. Or given away. 

Mr. Biatock. I wouldn’t say given away. I think we are selling 
more. Certainly we are not putting more, we are putting much less 
into storage of the dairy products than we were prior to the time this 
adjustment was made. I think our dairy people certainly in our 
section are much better satisfied with the movement and dairy situa- 
tion as it is now than as it was prior to this adjustment. 

We were getting very disturbed about the amount that was going 
into storage previously. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you like the idea of changing the price support 
from 90 percent to 75 percent all at once? 

Mr. Brarock. I think when any product due to support prices 
itself out of the market to where substitutes begin taking our market, 
we better take a look at what our competition is. 
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Mr. Cootry. You have adjusted price support down but you think 
it should have been down gradually rather than overnight ? 

Mr. Buiatock. I think we should have taken a look at it 6 or 7 years 
ago and started adjusting instead of waiting until a couple of years 
ago. 

Mr. Cootry. We had it up to 90 percent for the first 14 months 
under Mr. Benson and instéad of his bringing it down gradually, as 
President Eisenhower said he wanted it done, he brought it down 
all of a sudden. 

Mr. Bratock. Probably Mr. Benson was wrong in not bringing it 
down when he first went in and those in authority a few years ago 
were wrong in not bringing it down at that time. 

Senator Scorr. Did the cheese deal help the farmer much ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. fae is the deal on cheese, = million. 

Mr. Buatock. I don’t know whether it was the cheese deal that 
he Iped but something helped in the program. 

The Cuamman. The reason is in 1955 there was sold and given 
away in butter alone $173 million worth, plus, and in dried milk $117 
million worth. A good deal of this dried milk instead of disposing 
of it, where it could be used for human consumption, it was used 
for hog feed. 

Do you agree that should be done? That is why you have had quite 
a bit less taken in, got less on hand now because it has been disposed 
of in that manner. 

Mr. Biatock. If it saves storage and that was all it was fit for, we 
better get it out and stop paying storage. I am not sure it was fit 
for anything else but hog feed at the time it came out. But the ques- 
tion I w ant. to clear up, there is according to the figures that they 
have given me from the Department, we are not putting as much dairy 
products in storage as we were for a number of years prior to the 
adjustment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

All right, Mr. Hicks. Give your full name and your occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF CARL T. HICKS, PRESIDENT, FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 
COOPERATIVE STABILIZATION CORP., WALTONBURG, N. C. 


Mr. Hicks. I am Carl T. Hicks, I am a tobacco grower from Greene 
County, N.C. Iam chairman of the tobacco committee of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau, and president of the Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Stabilization Corp. 

I would particularly like to file a factual report with the committee 
on the operations of the Stabilization Corp. if it is permissible. 

The CHarrman. You may do that. 

(Report submitted by Mr. Hicks follows :) 


Flue-Cured Tobacco Cooperative Stabilization Corp. (hereinafter referred to 
as “Stabilization Corp.”) was organized on June 1, 1946, under the Cooperative 
Marketing Act of North Carolina and subsequently domesticated under similar 
acts in the States of Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. It began 
operations on August 12, 1946, and has operated continuously since that time.. 
The fiscal year of Stabilization Corp. ends April 30, and all information con- 
tained herein referring to any specific year will be for the fiscal year beginning 
May 1 and ending April 3 
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The purpose of Stabilization Corp. is to stabilize the price of tobacco at 90 
percent of parity on the auction-warehouse floor by administering the manda- 
tory price-support program as provided for by Federal legislation. Its actiy- 
ities have been limited to its purpose. Stabilization Corp. has not entered into 
any other phase of the tobacco industry, such as operating auction warehouses, 
redrying plants, or storage warehouses. All of these services have been arranged 
for on a contractual basis with existing facilities within the industry. Any 
tobacco grower is eligible to participate in the operations of Stabilization Corp. 
if he purchases a share of common stock in the corporation at $5 per share, 
which entitles him to all privileges and benefits of Stabilization Corp., provided 
he has planted within his acreage allotment. 

In administering the price-support program, the following duties are per- 
formed: 

(1) Contractual arrangements are made with all auction-warehouse operators 
to advise the grower when his tobacco fails to bring as much as one bid above 
the support price and to insure him of receiving the support price, provided 
he is within his acreage allotment and is a member of Stabilization Corp. If 
he is not a member of Stabilization Corp., it is the responsibility of the ware- 
house operator to arrange for him to become a member if he so desires. The 
warehouse operator is responsible for full identification of any quantity of 
tobacco that the member may deliver to Stabilization Corp. He properly 
executes settlement memorandums fully identifying the landlord and, in the 
event of a tenant or sharecropper, their identification, and the division of the 
crop between the landlord and the tenant as well as a full description of the 
tobacco delivered. The warehouseman under this arrangement also assumes 
the responsibility of adequately protecting the tobacco until it is received by 
the redrier, who processes it. The warehouse operator pays the grower for his 
tobacco according to the 90 percent of parity price-support schedule in the same 
manner as he does for tobacco purchased by any tobacco company. He then 
bills Stabilization Corp. for the tobacco on a daily basis, supporting his invoice 
with settlement memorandums substantiating the fact that the tobacco has been 
received. Records are verified by Stabilization Corp. to be certain that the 
tobacco has been received and the grower paid properly before the warehouse is 
reimbursed. 

(2) Contractual arrangements are worked out with the various redrying firms 
who are independent tobacco dealers to receive such tobacco as is charged to 
the account of Stabilization Corp., reweigh the tobacco to see that the weights 
correspond with the quantity of tobacco being billed, examine it for damaged, 
mixed, or nested tobacco, pull out undesirable bundles and pluck undesirable 
leaves so that a uniform, merchantable product may be packed. The tobacco 
is then placed in a redrying machine which conditions it for safekeeping for 
an indefinite period of time. It is then taken from the redrying machine and 
packed uniformly in hogsheads and shipped to a storage warehouse where it 
is held until it is sold. All tobacco is classified by grades and packed by grades. 
There is no commingling of grades within any one hogshead or otherwise. 

(3) When the tobacco is shipped from the redrying plant to the storage ware- 
house, which is also under contract with Stabilization Corp., the tobacco is stored 
by types and grades. Each hogshead must be accounted for by the number of the 
row in a certain bay within the storage warehouse, usually identified by num- 
ber. A “bay” consists of a four-row grouping of hogsheads in a specified area 
within the storage warehouse. The storage operator also identifies each hogs- 
head as to location in the storage, the number of the hogshead, type, grade, and 
crop year of the tobacco within the hogshead, and the gross, tare, and net weights 
of the hogshead, and issues a receipt for it. Negotiable warehouse receipts are 
issues for each hogshead and forwarded to the office of Stabilization Corp., and 
are verified before the redrier is paid for his services. These receipts represent 
the tobacco pledged to Commodity Credit Corporation as collateral for money 
borrowed. Each year a physical inventory is taken of all tobacco in all storages 
for the purpose of determining the actual status of the tobacco stored and also 
to determine if for any reason any tobacco has been removed from the storage 
without authorization from Stabilization Corp. 

(4) When the tobacco is sold to manufacturers and export dealers, arrange- 
ments are made with the storage operator to take certain lots of tobacco out of 
rows and bays and set it up where adequate light is provided so that the tobacce 
may be properly inspected by the purchaser. Each hogshead is then opened by 
removing the casing from around the tobaceo. After the tobacco has been in- 
spected, it is recoopered by securely replacing the casing around the tobacco. A 
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representative of Stabilizaion Corp. and an inspector from the United States 
obaceo Inspection Service is present on each inspection for the purpose of 
showing the tobacco as well as to protect the interest of Stabilization Corp., and 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

As the tobacco is sold, the sales proceeds are paid against the loan on the 
applicable crop. Any proceeds remaining after full repayment of the loan are 
distributed by the members who delivered tobacco, except such funds as are 
directed or approved by Commodity Credit Corporation to be set up as a reserve. 

(5) A tremendous volume of record keeping is required in carrying out the 
above procedures and maintaining adequate records for al! of the members of 
Stabilization Corp., as well as records for tobacco received at auction ware- 
houses, redried and stored, and for sales as they are consummated. 

All of the above-mentioned phases are executed and supervised by employees 
of Stabilization Corp., to see that its interest as well as the interest of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is properly and adequately protected. In the contracts 
with auction warehouses, redrying plants, and storage warehouses there are 
provisions which permit a recourse to be taken when compliance with the con- 
tract has not been performed. 

The directors and management of Stabilization Corp. have concluded that they 
have a responsibility to its members beyond receiving tobacco which fails to bring 
the 90 percent of parity support price at the auction warehouse. For this rea- 
son, efforts have been made to keep as many members as possible informed of 
the operations, principles, and policies of this firm. In doing this, there are a 
number of activities performed each year as follows: 

(1) Area membership meetings are held throughout the five-State flue-cured 
tobaceco-producing area. (Nore—A smal] flue-cured acreage is grown in the 
State of Alabama but is sold on the Georgia-Florida markets.) During February 
and March 1955, 35 area membership meetings were held for the purpose of giv- 
ing detailed information concerning the operations of Stabilization Corp. For 
the most part, attendance at these meetings was satisfactory. 

(2) The annual stockholders meeting is held in June of each year at which 
time full and detailed reports of the operations are given to the members in 
attendance, the election of members to the board of directors is held and such 
other business is transacted as is necessary to come before the membership. 

(3) An advisory committee, composed of at least 4 or more members from each 
county in the flue-cured area of each of the 5 States has been set up as it was 
deemed advisable to make further efforts toward disseminating information 
among the membership. The advisory committee has been invaluable to the 
board of directors and the management of Stabilization Corp. Periodic reports 
and monthly newsletters are sent to members of this committee. They are 
requested to pass this information on to growers in their area and are requested 
to forward such information and suggestions to the office of Stabilization Corp. 
as will be helpful in the operation of the price-support program. Each year at 
the area membership meetings, the members are either reelected or new members 
are elected to replace members who for one reason or another can no longer 
serve in this capacity. Total membership on the advisory committee at the 
present time is 887. 

(4) The newsletter mentioned above contains current factual information 
pertaining to the overall operations (recent copy is attached).’ In addition to 
sending it to members of the advisory committee, it is sent to all county extension 
agents, both white and Negro, in the flue-cured-tobacco-producing area, State 
agricultural stabilization and conservation offices in the five States, all State 
farm organizations (both Farm Bureau and Grange), to newspaper and radio 
farm editors, and to other interested persons. Total distribution of the news- 
letter each month is approximately 1,750 copies. 

(5) Periodic news releases are made to the press and radio regarding certain 
phases pertaining to the operation of the corporation. 

(6) Members of the staff of Stabilization Corp. attend literally hundreds of 
meetings of one kind or another during the course of a year, such as State, 
county and community farm organization meetings, agricultural extension meet- 
ings, Many civic organization meetings, and some religious lay-workers’ meetings 
in rural churches. Not only is an effort made to inform the membership of 
Stabilization Corp., but an effort is made to give information to other civic 
and religious groups which enables the public at large to have first-hand infor- . 
mation regarding the efforts of Stabilization Corp. 


1 On file with the committee. 
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Shown on the following pages are several tables giving statistical information 
regarding the many phases of the operation of Stabilization Corp. which we 
believe will give a picture of the magnitude of the volume of business handled 
and the value of this organization and program to the tobacco growers through- 
out the entire flue-cured-tobacco-producing area ; 


TABLE I.—Nwmber of members, by years 


Members | Year—Continued Members 
79, 847 
I ciate tite ela daaete ci ace 218, 928 
29, 985 
44, 918 
21, 722 28, 304 
41, 598 aiiana 
31, 403 Total all 539, 885 
Notre.—Each year additional tobacco growers become members of Stabilization Corp. 
by virtue of the fact that young growers begin farming for the first time, people who have 


not grown tobacco in prior years do so, and a very small percentage of duplicated member- 
ships are purchased. 


TABLE II.—Tobacco in inventory at periodic dates 


Dates: Million pounds 
Jan. 1, 1948 294. 7 
Jan. 1, 19557 352, 
Chet, Rt icA Mh stevia eamnscicsien vsllsimen tines ideal acinar thea aaititea ble ne anctieill inn seahemaamneee 302. : 
Dold: FR. dr EICe. 1h, (Ae ctcinncilanimil dunt tntimnatpieinaneaticdial 49. { 


11951-—54 crops. 
TABLE III.—Tobacco in inventory July 1 each year, 1947-55 


Year: Million pounds | Year—Continued Million pounds 
33. 5 1952 


1953 


. 0 


TasLe 1V.—Total receipts and sales, 1946-54 crops 


Million pounds 


Toth! POC es ee hae rcenate a erdtinalpsinemn eoieateciayielomeh mmbeiae aera 1, 174.9 
Total sales, Oct. 31, 1955 


3alance on hand, Oct. 31, 1955 $22.3 


Taste V.—Inventory stabilization tobacco, Oct. 31, 1955 


Million pounds 


4 
9 
.& 
.5 
9 


3 
2 
oOo 


2. 6 
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Taste VI.—Gross sales at auction warehouses and stabilization receipts, 1955 
crop 


| Piva Stabilization | Percentage 
| Type Gross sales ‘ ; ; 
Type dross sale receipts received 


Season through Oct. 31, 1955: 
Old belt- 4 BO ia $202, 416, 548 
Middle belt c 141, 865, 
Fastern belt_- ee 493, 356, 26: 
South C arolina- -border belt aca, aden 371, 051, 
Georgia-Florida belt . a ik 212, 153, 


Total - 1, 420, 842, ¢ 


TasBLeE VII.—Money borrowed by crop years from Commodity Credit Corporation, 
re paid, due, and net gains distributed, as of Oct. 31, 1955 


a ar sia] 
- se | Total lit He |, peas ’ Net gains 
Crop year | borrowed Total repaid | Total due distributed 


| $23, 208, 908.05 | $23, 298, 908.05 | None $61, 650. 
84, 530, 691.00 | 84, 530, 691. 00 | None | 4, 195, 416. 
44, 765,812.79 | 44, 765,812.79 | None 2, 076, 623. 5: 
38, 258, 620.69 | 38, 258, 620. 69 | None 4, O50, 702. 

47, 350,084.02 | 47, 350, 084, 02 None 2, 996, 544. 3¢ 

69, 082,181.64 | 65, 499, 063. 61 $3, 583, 118. 03 

70, 632,118.96 | 51, 955,037.55 | 18,677,081. 41 

55, 404, 133.36 | 11,390,525.27 | 44,013, 608.09 | 

60, 312,030.05 | 5, 492,004.45 | 54, 819, 935. 60 


= = a [ : 
493, 634, 580. 56 372, 540, 837. 43 | 121, 093, 743. 13 | 13, 380, 936. 58 
158, 319, 164. a Lh. 75, 417.87 | 158, 243, 746. 54 | 





ORES o-eneimmnniiinmeneaie’ | 651, 953, 744. 97 372, 616, 255. 30 | 279, 337, 489. 67 | 13,380, 936. 58 
I I | 


TaBLE VIII.—Analysis, interest costs by crop years on money borrowed from 
romqnonity Credit Gorneretaw, Oct. 31, 1955 


ti 
Crop year al | Accrued Total 


1, 899, 585. : 

1, 869, 410. 6: 
829, 381. 54 

2, 197, 859. 45 |___- 

2, 739, 418. 16 $407, 280. 06 3, 146, 698. 22 

2, 480, 149. 28 | 1, 880, 021. 74 , 360, 171.02 
330, 397. 65 Ls 3, 090, 998. 75 3, 421, 396. 40 
117, 17. 78 1, 754, 586. : 38 1, 871, 654. 16 


1, 899, 585. 2 
1, 869, 410. 65 
829, 381. F 
, 197, 859. 45 


| 
} 
$1, 034, 276.43 |......___. ae $1, 034, 276. 4: 
Ss F : ' 
“| 
| 


13, 497, 596.21 | 7,132. 836. 93 | 
185. 48 | 658, 679. 90 


20, 630, 433. 4 
658, 865. 38 





13, 497, 781. 69 |? 7, 791, 516. 83 =| 21, 289, 298. 52 


| 
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TaBLe IX.—Analysis, overhead and administrative costs, by crop years, as of 
Oct. 31, 1955" 


Cost 
Crop year | Green pounds Overheac St per 
rop 3 Green fF | Overhead hundredweight 


1946 pasesiddigbitvcevté sckgataee eee 66, 463, 604 $168, 993. 04 
aus ‘ 4 ate 232, 280, 435 464, 830. 57 
1948. wal 106, 059, 396 509, 956. 27 
1949 li déchntichan ocak ebb «sneaaedtecan' 103, 505, 215 | 333, 746. 76 
1950 ak sen Ahi cAn tiln wo encirattaesns denied Rpt n nn ninieiaeeei tee 77, 635, 672 | 325, 803. 22 
1951 vusnasd teenies 142, 243, 742 | 459, 149. 33 
I soccalishchssocictacatedtaistntanainien inde niaaimai aa seaeamen ae 165, 001, 168 400, 066, 43 
1953 ‘ ee a ee NT ee ee na 151, 424, 091 | 375, 780. 62 
1954 ilar nenbeoen yeni nutri inbiabiaheaniaeeniaae 130, 243, 087 285, 058. 52 

Total cians tania iain eee ; , 174, 856.410 | 3,323, 384. 76 
1955 (to Oct. 31)__. 272, 697, 135 314, 038. 69 





Pete Wee ne 1, 447, 553, 545 | 3, 637, 423. 45 
! 








! Overhead and administrative costs includes all salaries, travel expenses, office and other supplies 
equipment rental, utilities, depreciation, etc. 

Mr. Hicks. There are 2 or 3 points I would like to make on that 
as the tobacco issue seems to have been discussed pretty thoroughly 
this morning. There are 2 or 3 points which should be called to the 
attention of the committee. 

First, this corporation operates in the entire flue-cured growing 
area. It has at the present time, or as of October 1, 1955, "539,885 
stockholders who have paid $5 per share, which entitles them to place 
under loan through the corporation any tobacco that does not bid 
above the support price at 90 percent of parity. 

Next I would like to call your attention to the inventory, tobacco 
inventory, at periodic dates, which indicates the holdings of tobacco 
taken from farmers under loan in these periodic periods: 1948, 249.7 
million pounds; January 1, 1955, 350 million pounds; October 31, 
1955, 302.5 million pounds. 

In order to correct some misstatements that seem to be circulating, 
from January 1 to October 31, 1955, out of all stocks on hand, Stabili- 
zation Corp. has sold only 4914 million pounds. Under table 3— 
tobacco in inventory at July 1 in each year—we offer this specifically 
for the purpose of showing the continued climb in the total amount 
of tobacco on hand: Total ‘take, 1947, 6314 million; 1948, 82.5; 1949, 
120; 1950, 87.7; 1951, 86.3; 1952, 185.1: 1953, 243.1; ; 1954, 285; and 
1955, 334.9. Total receipts from 1946 through 1954 have been 1,174.9 
million pounds. 

We have been successful in selling 850.7 million pounds of that 
tobacco and we had on hand October 31, 1955, 322.3 million pounds. 
Inventory as of October 31, 1955, by years: 1951, 19.7; 1952, 56.2; 
195: 3, 128.5; 1954, 117.9; and out of this current crop we have taken 
280.3 million pounds, or have on hand today as of October 31, 1955, 
total of 602.6 million pounds. 

To give you a brief picture of the current operations for the current 
sales period —— 

The Cuatmrman. That is in the record already ? 

Mr. Hicks. That is true. 

The Cuamrman. I wonder if you could give us information to 
remedy any situation you complain of. I wish to point out to this 
audience that of all commodities that have been supported under the 
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support program, tobacco shows a profit to the Government of $187,844 
from October 17, 1933, to June 30, 1955. Not a bad showing. 

Mr. Hicks. One other table I would like to refer to, with your per- 
mission, and then I will try to make a point or two. 

Out of a total sum of $651,953,744 borrowed from Commodity 
Credit Corporation, we have repaid $372,616,255. There is no money 
owing on the 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 crops. There is $121,- 
093,749 owing on 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 crops. We have borrowed 
this current year $158 million, and we anticipate the need of at least 
$15 million more, which in effect will total some $290 million now 
owing Commodity Credit Corporation. 

On the 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949 crops, after paying all of the 
amount of money that has been advanced, plus interest, this corpora- 
tion has netted to growers $13,380,936 from its operations. We have 
paid $13,497,000 in interest, we owe Commodity Credit in accrued 
interest $7,791,000, or total of $21,289,298, the interest rate being 
from 3 to 4 and back to 314 percent. 

Net operating cost over the 9-year period, which I respectfully 
call to your attention and that of the committee, is .2513. We 
think, I had better say I think, we owe a responsibility to the Govern- 
ment to keep good faith for the amount of money now owing on this 
tremendous stock of tobacco. 

It is my considered judgment that an adequate reduction in acreage 
of from 20 to 25 percent is essential to the keeping of that faith with 
the Government in order that we might bring supply in line with 
demand, as provided by the act, and that no loss shall be sustained 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation for having operated this loan 
program. ‘That is one point I want to make. 

The CuamrmMan. Somebody suggested to us the day before yester- 
day, I think it was in Macon, Ga., that 12 percent cut would do it 
and suggested that we set the machinery in motion to have a law 
passed so that the matter could be resubmitted to the farmers. 

What is your view on that? You would want to make it 20 instead 
of 12? 

Mr. Hicks. It is my understanding that the farmers have already 
registered their approval of 12 percent. That figure was based upon 
an estimated crop of 1,281 million pounds to be produced as of June 
1, 1955. On November 1, 1955 the official estimate of this crop was 
1,514 million pounds, or 240 million pounds greater than that an- 
ticipated at the time the 12 percent was approved. 

The CHarrman. That is the reason for resubmission, as I under- 
stand it, of the proposal to the growers. 

Mr. Hicks. A 15-man committee representing all of the flue-cured 
States, with the possible exception of Alabama, appeared before 
the Secretary of Agriculture some few weeks ago and submitted a 
request requesting that legislation be enacted to permit a recomputing 
of the acreage quota for the year 1955, and that that quota be sub- 
mitted to the growers for their approval or disapproval. 

The CHamman. 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. Hicks. For 1956. I beg your pardon. 

The Cuarrman. What was the cut recommended ? 

Mr. Hicks. There was no specific cut recommended because we 
felt that we should have the actual factual figure of production. It 
is indicated now there is between 30 and 50 million pounds, the crop 
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will be between 30 and 50 million pounds less than anticipated at that 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Hicks, isn’t the thing you are disturbed about 
this 602 million pounds you now have in stabilization ¢ 

Mr. Hicks. I think we all are. 

Mr. Cootey. That was brought about more or less by the 280 
million pounds that you are t: iking out of the 1955 crop? 

Mr. Hicks. We h: ud 322 million to begin with. 

Mr. Cootry. This is the thing that really aggravated the situation 
in connection with the 1955 production ¢ 

Mr. Hicks. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Tobacco is being preserved and redried and packaged 
away, and is aging. 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootxy. I can understand that you are disturbed because of 
the great amount you still owe the Government, that sum of $279 
million. Is that right? 

Mr. Hicks. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. Even that is a small figure, although it is a lot of 
money, it is a small figure when related to the enormous tax collected 
from this crop every year by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. The Federal Government itself has a kind of vested 
interest in tobacco farmers’ prosperity. 

Mr. Hicks. I believe they collect about a billion and a quarter 
out of the tobacco products each year. 

Mr. Cootey. If we take 12 percent or 15 or 20 percent this year 
you think we are in for continuous reduction over a period of the 
next 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Hicks. My personal analysis of it is this: If you have a con- 
tinuing 1,500-pound yield per acre, which is approaching this year’s 
yield as against a normal yield of about 1,243, I believe the figure is, 
vou can grow all of the tobacco that the domestic and foreign markets 
will consume on 750,000 acres of land. What will you do with the 
surplus if you continue to grow all that the market will absorb? 

Mr. Cootry. You are going to continue to reduce acreage in years 
to come, is that right? 

Mr. Hicks. Under the formulg I believe somewhere between 36 and 
40 percent would be necessary ifthe Secretary followed the formula 
strictly for the year 1956. 

Mr. Coorry. What was our reduction in 1955 ? 

Mr. Hicks. Five percent. 

Mr. Cooter. That was not sufficient. 

Mr. Hicks. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Hicks. 

Mrs. Kathleen Devlin. Have a seat, please, and give your name and 
occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KATHLEEN DEVLIN, ST. MATTHEWS, N. C. 


Mrs. Devin. Kathleen Devlin, housewife. I have been under 
obligation to operate my father’s farm since he has been under ill 
health for 2 years, and our neighborhood allotment that we have in 
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our township, and my allotment on the farm, doesn’t compete. We 
have cleared acres of 88 in cultivation. We have allotment of 7 acres 
of tobacco, 14 in cotton, and 6 in wheat. With a family of 11 to 
operate that farm, plus my family, of 88 cleared acres of cultivation, 
and I would like to know would there be some way of setting up the 
farms, that the farms could be equally based, so each individual 
family could support themselves. 

The Cruatmrman. We are looking for a formula like that. We have 
found in many places farmers growing basic crops, found it more 
profitable to go into other crops. I don’t say that is true in your case, 
but you have heard the preceding witness here say that something 
. going to have to be done to further curtail tobacco land and if 
we are to get support prices by the Government of any consequence 
t is going to be necessary for the farmer to agree to take the cut 
necessary to bring production within the amount necessary for con- 
sumption. 

Mrs. Devin. The little farmer in my neighborhood of St. Matthews 
township agree for 90 percent support parity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Devirn. We agree for the cut of allotments. But we feel 
like each individual little farm acreage of tobacco should be based 
equally as of the big farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean entire acreage ¢ 

Mrs. Devin. I don’t know how you explain it. I have only been 
in this stuff 2 years. This morning it was reported from one of the 
witnesses that they had 56 acres of cleared cultivation land with 1314 
acres in tobacco allotments. 

Mr. Coorry. May I interrupt? The whole philosophy of the 
tobacco marketing quota law would have to be changed to do what 
you are proposing. 

Mrs. Devin. That is why you make these changes and plans, make 
it so the little farmer can support himself. 

Mr. Cootny. The idea you present now was presented to our com- 
mittee many years ago by some prominent farm leaders. We had 
to abandon it because what you would actually do in the tobacco 
area which is largely cultivated by tenants would be to put a premium 
on large tenant families if you allotted the acreage aad upon number 
of people in the family, without regard to the historical growth of 
the tobacco on the land. We would run into all sorts of trouble. 
The basis of the law now is that you make the acreage allotment on 
the land, labor, and equipment and the history of growing tobacco 
on the farm. If you get away from that I would be afraid you 
would wreck the entire program. 

While your acreage is very small, you will find other people with, 
comparatively speaking, even smaller acreage than you have on an 
88-acre farm. If you did not have the program and grew all the 
tobacco you wanted to grow, 27 acres might not even bring what 7 
is bringing now. I sympathize with you. You have a small allot- 
ment. I think you better take it up with your local committee and 
see if they are able to increase it for you. 

Mrs. Devirn. They say there is nothing you can do. 

Mr. Cooter. Take it up with Horace Godfrey. He is smart enough 
todo it. He is out at State college. 
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The CuarrMan. Do you have any suggestion ? 

Mrs. Devin. My only suggestion, speaking of the little farmers in 
our township, we would like to have some consideration of getting 
our farm equal enough we could support our families on it. 

The Cuatrman. That is what many others want, and as Congress- 
man Cooley just said, it is a problem. 

Thank you, Mrs. Devlin. 

Mr. Upchurch? Give your name in full for the record, please, and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF T. B. UPCHURCH, JR., NORTH CAROLINA COTTON 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, RAEFORD, N. C. 










Mr. Urcuurcu. | am T. B. Upchurch, Jr. 1 am a farmer from 
Raeford, N. C. 1 represent North Carolina Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation. I would like to file this brief and I will try to be as brief 
as I can. 

(Mr. Upchurch’s prepared statement follows :) 


I realize that the present farm program is far from perfect. I refer to the 
program which supports basic crops at 90 percent of parity, but had it not 
been for the support programs I believe the whole farm economy would now 
be in a State of panic equal to the 19380 to 1952 period. 

I believe also that the farm panic would have carried all of the economy 
of the Nation at least part way back to the 1930's. I believe this because 
we would have had a price collapse for agricultural products just as soon 
as the war demand had been met. History will show this is true and the 
only reason it did not happen after World War II and the Korean war was 
because the support program for agricultural products protected the economy 
from a price collapse for farm crops. 

I believe that instead of costing the Federal Government money the price- 
support programs have made billions in income taxes, because the general 
prosperity of the Nation was not undermined by falling farm prices. 

I don’t believe we have priced ourselves out of the market through the sup- 
port programs, but that we have lost most of our export markets because of 
high tariff, which seems necessary to protect industry and labor. 

The attitude of the State Department in saying where we can sell and how 
much has also cost us many outlets for farm crops. 

The embargo that we had on edible oils during and after the war cost us 
thousands of tons of sales of cottonseed and soybean oil. I well remember 
how hard the oil-mill interests worked to get the embargo for export lifted 
on cottonseed oil. Several years after the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
billions of pounds of oil that they finally sold at reduced prices. 

In the 1950-51 cotton season certain textile people thought we might not 
have enough cotton. An embargo was placed on cotton for export and we 
lost the sale of over 2 million bales at high prices. The lack of American cotton 
sent world prices sky high and many nations expanded the production of cotton 
and have been expanding ever since. 

I don’t think that 90 percent of parity is too high to support basic crops, 
as long as farmers are willing to control their acreage. I know we have made 
very high yields and have made more than we need, but we will not continue 
to make high per-acre yields right on. We have had years of poor yields 
and if we keep acreage at a reasonable level and export in every way we pos- 
sibly can, we can bring production in line with consumption in a few years. 

We hear a great deal of what agriculture is costing the Nation, but never 
a word of what the high wage scale is costing nor anything of the thousands 
of manufactured products such as trucks, draglines, etc., that the military has 
stored in the open. These manufactured products were paid for at prices that 
earned industry a tremendous profit and labor a wage scale twice as high as 
the farmers get. 

I am happy that industry can make a profit and that labor gets good wages 
but it does not please me to have a great many newspapers and news commenta- 
tors point with scorn at what the farmers are costing the Nation. I especially 
don’t like for newspapers who do not know what they are talking about to 
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criticize the farmers of America for wanting only 90 percent of what they have 
every right to expect. 

Farming is a very precarious business and if farmers are not allowed to make 
a profit in good years they will go bankrupt in a year like we had last year in 
many of the counties of North Carolina and a year like we had in the eastern 
half of the State this year due to hurricanes and rain. 

There are several specific things we should do to help the situation now for 
cotton: 

(1) We should place an import quota on cotton goods because the manufac- 
tured goods from Japan contain nearly one-half of foreign growth cotton. We 
are losing an estimated market for three to three hundred and fifty thousand 
bales of cotton by the importation of manufactured goods containing that 
amount of foreign grown cotton. 

(2) We should put an export subsidy on cotton large enough to show the world 
that we expect to regain and keep our share of the world markets. 

(83) We should have a Secretary of Agriculture that talks for agriculture in- 
stead of one who is frequently saying agriculture is getting too much. 

The farmers of America should tell the Nation there is no reason why we 
should get half of the income of other groups. The Nation should be told often 
and with all the force we can muster that the farmers of America are proud of 
their record in peace and war, that, we are not wards of the Nation and all we 
want is a fair share of the national income. Farm income is down to $105 
billion for this year, a drop of $1 billion, just about what the farmers will go 
in debt for the year. This can’t go on without a risk that is too costly to take. 

I hope you gentlemen will use your influence to see that farmers get at least 
90 percent parity for crops grown under acreage control, and use every device at 
your command to help regain world markets for farm crops. 


Mr. Urcnurcn. A few things I would like to point out, one thing, 
it seems to me we haven't recognized the actual problems that cause 
the surplus to accumulate that we have been talking about. I am one 
of the few people perhaps in here that believes the 90-percent support 
program has not cost the Government anything. In fact, I think the 


Government has actually made billions of dollars in income tax be- 
cause of much higher state of economy over the Nation and because of 
a much more stabilized economy. 

I firmly believe had it not been for 90-percent support program that 
agriculture would have been in a panic today equal to what we had in 
1930 and 1932. I don’t believe we priced ourselves out of the market 
through these support programs. 

I believe we priced ourselves out of the market, lost our export mar- 
kets for one of a number of things. In fact the higher tariff that we 
operate under, nations have not been able to trade with us as freely as 
they would have had we not had high tariffs. I think we agree we 
must have high tariff to protect us. 

The Cratrman. Do you think it would be possible for the cotton 
growers of North Carolina, let’s say, to grow cotton and make a profit 
out of it if they have to compete with the peon labor of Mexico, 
Brazil, and Peru? 

Mr. Upcuvrcnu. No, sir; I am not arguing with the high tariffs. 

The Cuairman. I understand, but I would like to also put in the 
record in addition to what you said, other reasons why we cannot com- 
pete and you feel that because of our high standard of living it would 
be almost impossible to grow cotton cheap enough to be able to com- 
pete with this peon labor I just spoke about. 

Mr. Urcnvrcn. We can’t do it. I think the attitude of the State 
Department has cost us markets for many farm products. We have 
talked a great deal today about how we lost our markets because of 
high support price. I don’t think it was that reason. The embargoes 
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we had on cottonseed oil during and right after World War IT and 
the Korean war is a classic example. I remember how hard the oil- 
milling interests of North Carolina and other States worked to get 
that embargo lifted. My brother was in Washington and a number 
of people in this room were trying to get them to lift that export em 
bargo, but they held on and as a result Commodity Credit had prob 
ably several billion pounds of oil in a few years after embargo was 
won. 

The Cuatrman. Isn't it true the same thing occurred with respect to 
cotton ? 

Mr. Urcuvrcnu. Yes. 

The CirarkMan. We had 21% million bales of cotton and because our 
cotton didn’t go on the market, foreign cotton was selling 90 cents 
a pound and encouraged lots of farmers to go into the cotton business. 

Mr. Urecuurcn. Yes, sir. In 1950 and 1951 cotton season textile 
people thought we had, claimed they thought we did not have enough 
cotton and an embargo was placed on cotton for export and we lost 
sale of over 2 million bales of cotton. Cotton sold sky-high, foreign 
grown sold sky-high and many nations expanded cotton and it kept 
on expanding until today. I don’t think 90 percent of parity is too 
high for controlled crops. 1 would like to ask the people in this group 
how many of them think 90 percent is too high. 

The CuarmMan. We don’t have a contest now. I know how they 
would vote. You don’t have to tell me. I have been following Mr. 
Cooley on that to some extent. 

Mr. Urcuurcn. The average cotton allotment in North Carolina is 
only 5.5 acres. Ninety thousand people this last year, in 1955, grew 
515,000 acres of cotton. 

Mr. Coo.try. Suppose we had a 5-acre minimum in the cotton- 
acreage law. Would it operate at all in this State? 

Mr. Urcnurcn. Yes, it would. I think it would take about, I would 
hate to say— 

Mr. Cooter. Nobody would get over 5 acres ? 

Mr. Urcuvurcn. I don’t think you could say 5 acres. You might 
say the largest planted acres up to 5 acres, because a lot have not been 
planting 5 acres. <A lot have planted 3 acres. 

Mr. Cootry. A straight-out minimum of 5 acres would wreck the 
program ? 

Mr. Urcicrcn. It would take the entire allotment for the State 
and they wouldn’t even plant it. 

Mr. Cootzy. The man with tenants would have nothing for his 
tenants. 

Mr. Urcnvrcu. That is true. I have spelled this thing out here. 
We have been asked for specific recommendations today. 

The CHairman. We want like to have something new. I can give 
assurance your statement will be put in the record as though you 
read it. 

Mr. Urcuvrcn. I don’t believe anybody ever advanced it but me. 
There is one crop we can grow that won’t compete with anybody, I 
think we can grow it successfully from upper Virginia to the Midwest, 
and all the way through Florida, and that is crotalaria. It is a soil- 
building crop. We would increase fertility of our soil and we can 
grow up to 5 to 6 tons of dry matter per acre and with a little help 
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to these paper companies they can make paper out of it. Considerable 
work has been done along those lines. 

If a farmer could plant crotalaria with no fertilization, nothing to 
do but sow it and harvest and reap $40 or $50 from paper industry 
and save small trees, we would go a long way toward solving this 
problem. 

The Cuamman. Have they made experiments sufficiently far that 
you can produce paper from it ¢ 
' Mr. Upcuurcn. Yes. The so-called Products Co. at Hartsville, 
S. C., made cones out of it. Considerable work has been done on it. 
The pulpwood people are worrying about where they will get the 
pulpwood for the future. It will take twice as much pulpwood in 
the year 2000 as it does now. 

The CHamman. Maybe we have too many pulpwood mills in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Urcuurcu. They don’t have enough to meet demand. Pulp- 
wood price is going up. Newsprint prices have gone up 2 or 3 times. 
That is the one thing the little farmer and big farmer and everybody 
could grow. They can harvest that mechanically and carry it to the 
pulpwood mill. 

The CuatrMan. The first thing to be assured of is a sale. You get 
these people to make paper out of it and you won't have trouble dis- 
posing of it. 

Mr. Urcuurcn. I think you could give State college a half million 
dollars and they could work out the details and get the pulpwood 

The CHarrMan. We are giving them a lot now. We have four 
laboratories. 

Mr. Urcuurcn. I did a lot of work several years ago on it and ended 
up like this: The laboratory at Savannah, Ga., I contacted them and 
they said they would like to experiment on it, and if I would harvest 
it and pay the freight down there they would run some experiments. 
[ said I didn’t have anything to gain by it, so why should I pay it and 
| dropped it. 

I think we have to get away from the thinking that this high 
aave to think different from what we have done to solve the problems 
of agriculture. We just simply can’t take less with industry getting 
more. The thing I can’t understand is why no manufactured prod- 
uct is regarded as surplus. 

In my town they have literally thousands of vehciles and some of 
them are brand new, made -in 1955, out in the weather. They are 
Army surplus but they are stored there. You don’t hear a word 
about those. The people that manufactured them got 2 or 3 times 
the labor involved, got 2 or 3 times what the farmer got for his labor. 

The Cramman. You are stating the problem now. Have you got 
anything else to offer ? 

Mr. Urpcnurcn. Those are the things, I think one thing you could 
do for these farmers who have been hard hit, especially like the ones 
in North Carolina due to the hurricanes, and tornadoes and droughts, 
we could set up a program to loan them commodities rather than 
money. Let them replace those commodities in 3 years. The Govern- 
ment would be better off because they would be getting new grains 
that might be going out of condition. The farmer would repay it in 
oy ears, 

The Cuatrman. What would he do with it? 
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Mr. Urcuurcn. Process it and sell it or feed it to cattle or do any- 
thing he wanted to, just like he owned it. He would put that gr: ain 
back in 3 years, he would divide his loss in 3 years, it wouldn’t make 
any more grain because he would have to grow the grain on allotted 
acres. I think it would save North Carolina farmers in the eastern 
part of the State a great deal of money right now. If a man lost 
his cotton crop loan him three-fourths of the number of bales he 
actually grew. 

The CuamMan. That cotton would find itself back in the channels 
of trade and it wouldn’t lessen our burden any, would it? 

Mr. Urcuuren. It would to the extent that that farmer did not 
make any cotton that year. 

The Craiman. The fact that he doesn’t make it, of course it is 
too bad for him. We have had lots of people to suffer in my area 
with hurricanes and by the way, of course I don’t wish any bad luck 
to anybody, but you know since 1926 we have been able to shoo most 
all the storms to the east of us and I hope we can get them farther 
east. But those are things you can readily understand, that if there 
is a calamity in one place, the farmer—— 

Mr. Upecuurcn. I am not wanting the Government to give the 
farmer anything, just loan him something. 

The Cuamman. What good would it do if he put it back? 

Mr. Urcuurcu. It would save the Government appropriating 
money to bail him out rather than—loan him commodities they 
already have. 

The Cuarrman. To fed his stock 

Mr. Urcuurcnu. Yes, or in the case of cotton, loan a man three- 
fourths of his cotton. 

The Cuatrman. What would he do with the cotton? 

Mr. Urcuurcn. Sell it. 

The Cuarrman. How could you get rid of supplies that way? 
You take it out of the warehouse, give it to him, and let him sell it 
to the trade. 

Mr. Urcuvurcu. Yes, and he would put it back and the Government 
wouldn’t be any worse off. They would save an average of 18 
months’ storage on the deal 

Mr. Cootey. Did you explain who you are and your official con- 
nection ? 

Mr. Urecnuurcn. I am president of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Association. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sugg, please. 


Be? 


STATEMENT OF JOE S. SUGG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NORTH 
CAROLINA PEANUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., ROCKY MOUNT, 
N. C. 


Mr. Suee. Tam Joe S. Sugg. 

Mr. Chairman, here is my statement. I think it will require about 
7 minutes. 

I am here as executive secretary of the North Cardlina Peanut 
Growers Association and as a peanut farmer of Edgecombe County, 
N. CC. The North Carolina Peanut Growers Association is a non- 
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profit, producer-supported organization representing the peanut grow- 
ers of North Carolina, or approximately 60,000 farm families. 

On behalf of these farm families, I wish to express their sincere 
appreciation for this opportunity to discuss with you briefly and, I 
hope, constructively, some modifications which we feel will improve 
the present peanut program. 

Before discussing the proposed modifi ations, I wish to make it 
erystal clear that the peanut farmers of North Carolina have believed 
in, cooperated with, and approved overwhelmingly the peanut pro- 
grams which have been in effect since 1933. This approval has been 
evidenced by the very substantial majorities with which all grower 
referendums have carried. These programs have added st: ability 
previously ahkitivwn to the peanut farmer. As aware as we are of 
the benefits which have accrued from the peanut programs, we are 
cognizant also of the criticisms which have been directed against it— 
particularly the alleged high cost to the taxpayer. 

As a means of strengthening the peanut program, the following 
modifications and changes with price support and marketing quotas 
continued in effect as now provided by law are presented for study 
and consideration. 

(a) The definition of “normal supply” would be corrected by 
changing the allowance for the carryover from 15 to 30 percent of 
the estimated domestic consumption, plus estimated exports. Such 
a change would assure consumers of ample supplies in years of ab- 
normally low production and would not, when coupled with other 
changes proposed herein, create any excessive cost. 

(6) The present national minimum allotment provision would be 
modified so that allotments and quotas for edible purposes would be 
fixed more closely in line with demand, except that such allotments 
could be reduced below the present minimum of 1,610,000 acres by 
more than 5 percent per year. 

(c) Under the present program $9 per ton is deducted from the 
support price of all peanuts marketed by producers to cover the costs 
of handling and diverting those peanuts not needed to meet edible 
requirements. For example: With support now at 90 percent of 
parity or $242 per ton for the 1955 crop, the market level is estab- 
lished by the announced support less $9 per ton or an average advance 
of $233 per ton for all types. 

We suggest for consideration that the full announced support be 
advanced to producers and a payment of not more than $12 per ton 
be paid on all peanuts marketed by producers to cover the cost of 
handling and diverting those peanuts not needed for edible require- 
ments. The payment would not exceed $9 per ton for the 1957 and 
1958 crops, or $12 per ton for the 1959 and subsequent crops. 

If the fund was inadequate to pay diversion and other costs in 
any year, Commodity Credit Corporation would pay the deficiency 
and would be repaid out of the fund in later years. 

The amount of payment would be fixed each year to provide esti- 
mated funds required to cover handling and diversion costs for the 
year plus any amounts owed to (¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation or 
minus any surplus carried over in the fund from prior years. 

(7) In lieu of the present penalty on peanuts marketed in excess 
of the farm quotas, an amount in addition to (¢) above would be paid 
on all such excess peanuts equivalent to 60 percent of support price 
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or cost of diversion, whichever is greater. Also, none of the excess 
producers’ peanuts would be eligible for loan. As now provided by 
law, peanuts harvested in excess ‘of the allotment for any farm in an) 
year would not be considered in the establishment of the allotment 
for the farm in succeeding years. 

(e) Not more than $250,000 annually would be made available by 
the Secretary of Agric ulture from funds derived from (c) and (d) 
above for use in public izing peanuts and peanut products and promot- 
ing their consumption. 

‘An industry committee would be established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, including growers, shellers, brokers, and manufacturers, 
to advise him on the most constructive use of this fund. 

(f) We recommend strongly that peanuts be supported at a level 
of not less than 90 percent of | parity. 

To summarize the operation of the peanut program as modified 
by the above suggestions, the following conditions shone prevail: 

(a) Commodity Credit Corporation “would operate a “sound” pro 
gram for purchase and diversion of No, 2 peanuts so as to minimize 
more expensive diversion of farmers’ stock peanuts. This should 
permit reduction of the general payment on all peanuts below the 
authorized maximum of $12 per ton. 

(b) Use of marketing cards would be continued. Buyers would 
be responsible for payment of the specified amount per ton for each 
year on all peanuts marketed by farmers and would be authorized 
to deduct such amount from the price paid. The buyer also would be 
responsible for payment of the amount determined for excess peanuts 
and would be authorized to deduct such amount from the price paid 
to growers. Peanuts placed under loan would not be sold for edible 
use at less than the support price, plus a markup of 15 percent of the 
loan. 

(c) The $9 per ton which is now deducted from the announced 
support and penalties collected for excess peanuts are not credited 
to the total cost of the peanut program. Under these proposals the 
funds obtained, frem the general payment of not over $12 per ton 
would be sufficient to cover the cost of diversion of sur plus averaging 
10 to 12 percent of the total production. The funds obtained from 
the payment on excess peanuts would cover the cost of handling and 
diversion of such peanuts. 

(7). We recommend an increase in research and education, on pro- 
duction, marketing and utilization. These suggested modifications 
will, in our opinion, strengthen the producers position, protect more 
amply the consumers position with respect to supplies and reduce the 
costs of the program. 

Thank you, gentlemen, and I offer to you our cooperation and 
assistance in every possible way in connection with solving the prob- 
lems of the peanut grower which may come before your distinguished 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Do I understand that you are advocating a price sup- 
port at 60 percent of parity on excess peanuts ? 

Mr. Suac. A penalty. In other words, a man who plants in excess 
of his allotment would pay the $9 to $12 a ton just like the man in the 
allotment. 
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In addition, he would be penalized 60 percent of the support price 
for overplanting. He would have to sell to the oil mills. 

Mr. Cootry. Does the Government get $9 a ton now? 

Mr. Suaa. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmmMan. Thank yon, sir. 

Mr. Pope, please. 


STATEMENT OF HUNTER POPE, ENFIELD, N. C. 


Mr. Porr. | am Hunter Pope of Enfield, N. C., 1 am a farmer and I 
am director of the North Carolina Cotton Growers Association, a 
director of the Peanut Growers Association and member of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Senator Ellender and members of the committee, 1 hesitated to ap- 
pear before this committee, as 1 wrote Senator Scott, but upon advice 
and talking with our county agent and upon talking with a humble 
Negro farmer, | come here to represent him first of all. Wylie Plum- 
mer is his name, 67 years of age, in Halifax County. He has a total 
acreage Which means 58 cultivated acres; 2.8 acres of tobacco, 8.4 acres 
of cotton, 8.7 acres of peanuts, and an allotment of 14 acres of corn. 

He has himself and wife, a son and a wife and two children who live 
on this farm. He asked me to speak to the committee for him and for 
thousands of others whom he represents. He has a direct problem of 
living and that of earning a living on the farm. 

As Senator Ellender stated this morning, what you are interested 
in primarily is these folks who want to live on the farm and stay there 
and make a living. Can that man with the proposed reductions that 
are coming this year make a living on his farm by himself? As 1 
compute it, his gross income this year will be less than $5,000 for those 
6 people. 

Out of that $5,000 he must take all expenses of growing those crops. 
Does he need help from the United States Government in some form or 
other? I contend that he does. He wants to stay on the farm. Can 
he stay on the farm unless you provide some way of assisting him in his 
income?’ I would say that a proposed rental of his diversitied acres in 
some form that you could work out successfully would assist him in 
that proposition. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any ideas on that? 

Mr. Porn. 1 believe that the matter that was proposed in the West 
of a rental of those acres would materially help him. 

The Cuarrman. What would that rental be based on, the value of 
the land, sufficient return on his investment by way of a reasonable 
interest rate plus taxes? 

Mr. Porr. I think that would be a fair way to compute the thing. 

The CHarrman. We have other suggestions that at least half the 
income that he would make on those acres should be given to him as 
compensation. 

Mr. Porr. That would assist him. At the present time as you 
know, if the proposed acreage that has been given here of tobacco 
is carried into effect thousands of people in eastern North Carolina 
will be forced off the farms. That has been going on for the past 
several years. Now, as for my own position, I happen to operate 
and work with and for several tenant farmers and when you reduce 
the amount of acres or have a minimum number of acres then you 
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not only hurt me but you hurt the farmers that I am working with. 
They are low-income people who are not able and have not been able 
to take care of themselves economically otherwise. For them I speak 
because it affects directly me and them. I believe there are hundreds 
of farmers in North Carolina, eastern North Carolina particularly, 
that are affected very adversely by the acreage reductions that have 
come. I myself diversified, have diversified very largely and con 
sequently I have gone out of— formerly I had about 20 tenants on 
my farm. At the “present time I am using 10. And still we are not 
able to make a reasonable living in comparison with industry such 
as was pointed out to the committee this mor ning by Mr. Caldwell 
of the grange, which I think was a very fine and very comprehensive 
statement in regard to the comparative estimates of our standards 

living in comparison with that of labor. We believe that the 
United States Government should take steps to reduce the amount 
of cotton that we have on hand by selling it to the world at world 
competitive prices. 

If that is taken off our market we would come nearer in future 
anyway of being helped by it. 

That is about the extent of my statement to you particularly from 
the standpoint of thig Negro farmer. I speak for him wholeheartedly. 
1 believe you are sympathetic with what he needs and what he wants. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Pope, your tenants are in exactly the same dis- 
tressing situation as Wylie Plummber is in. 

Mr. Porr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. A result of these drastic cuts. You think we should 
not make the reduction in tobacco acreage any more drastic in 1956 
than 12 percent, do you ? 

Mr. Porr. I am one that is to be convinced of a larger — 
until the reports finally come in in regard to the production this ye 

Mr. Cootry. Even if it takes 2 or 3 years to absorb the surplas, it 
would be better to do it gradually than all in 1 year, would it not? 

Mr. Porr. | agree. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Pope. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this committee has the pleasure of having 
before us the Governor of your State. I am happy to have him here 
before the committee and I understand, Governor, that you have a 
short statement. He is a busy man, we all realize. 

We will be glad to her from you, Governor. You may have the 
answer to all the problems we are trying to solve. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LUTHER H. HODGES, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Governor Hopeérs. I doubt that is the case. It is good to be here, 
and have you here in the State of North Carolina with our people. 

Senator Ellender, Senator Scott, Congressman Cooley, C ongressman 
Fountain, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to express my appreci- 
ation to the committee for providing North Carolinians this opportu- 
nity to express themselves on the farm situation. Of all the 48 States, 
North Carolina has the largest percentage of population living and 
working on farms. Next to Texas, North Carolina has the largest 1 num- 
ber of individual farms. Naturally, as Governor of this State I am 
immensely concerned over the farmer’s place in this selective prosper- 
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ity which some of the Nation’s citizens are enjoying at this time. I 
would like to emphasize what has already been said by various people— . 
that is, that we cannot hope to have continuing gene ral prosperity if a 
large segment of our population is caught in an economic depression ; 

that is, on a comparative basis. If the history of the 1920’s teaches us 
anything, it teaches us that if farmers are left out of prosperity even- 
tus ally everybody will be out. I join my voice with the other voices we 
have heard today in saying that something constructive must be done. 

I assume, of course, that this committee is interested in sec uring our 
views on what the Federal Government ought to do with respect to 
this situaiton. I would like to say that we here in North Carolina are 
fully aware that there are things which can and ought to be done 
by State leaders. Indeed I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that we are doing something about it in this State. We have already in 
motion a small industries plan, designed to provide jobs whereby the 
income of farmers and farm families m: iy be supplemented without the 
necessity of their moving from their farms. 

It is my belief that our small industries program in due time will 
provide great help. Perhaps it would be preferable that farming be 
made so profitable that all farmers could supply their needs and wants 
without other employment, and I believe you should continue to work 
toward such a solution for as many farmers as possible. However, 
while this solution is being sought, our farmers are in need and we in- 
tend to try to provide the means for satisfying at least some of those 
needs by helping ¢ reate small industries loc ‘ated near the farms and by 
encouraging the development of food processing industries which can 
use some of the products which the farmers grow. In the meantime, 
the Federal Government ought to change its present agricultural pol- 
icles. 

What we need is a return to rigid price supports along with a con- 
veg acreage program. We know that rigid supports will provide 

he farmer with sufficient income to live on, and we also know that 
sliding supports will not. Even if, before controlled acreage can take 
full effect, such a program should continue temporarily to build up 
the surpluses we hear so much about, it is still necessary that we have it. 
[ am somewhat impatient with those people who point to the existence 
of agricultural surpluses as evidence that the farmer is creating a bur- 
den to be borne by the American public. Actually the existence ‘of these 
surpluses is evidence that the Federal Government is at least getting 
something for the money it spends in aid of the farmer 

Furthermore, by their very existence these surplus commodities 
provide a reserve which helps to keep consumer prices down to a 
practical level. And I call your attention to the fact that the agri- 
cultural commodities held by the Federal Government are at least as 
much, if not more than what the Federal Government gets for some 
of the money it expends in aid of other segments of our population ; 
to be specific, transportation subsidies through mail contracts and 
other means, tax writeoffs for certain industries defense contracts 
with guaranteed profits, et cetera. Mind you, I am not criticizing 
these other things, I am simply trying to emphasize a point made by 
Senator Kerr Scott in a recent speec +h—namely, that the farmers are 
not the only ones who receive help from the Federal Government ; 
it just happens that they give a tangible product in return for what 
they receive. 
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The existence of these products in surplus amounts—I want you to 

get this point—unduly highlights the aid which the Federal Govern- 
ment provides for the farmers. We do not seek preferential treat- 
ment for our farmers, but we do seek some approach to equality of 
treatment. Weare aware that all of us including farm organizations 
and groups have much long-range planning to do to reach a perma- 
nent solution of the farm problem, but for the present at least it is 
my belief that only through rigid supports and controlled acreage is 
the farmer going to be able to secure his share in the wealth of the 
Nation. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

The Cuamman. Governor, would you mind expanding on one state- 
ment you made there about this self-help, the help to the farmers / 
What is the State doing ? 

Governor Hopers. What we are proposing here, we have had it in 
operation in plans for some months to create here grassroots industry, 
small industries starting in the localities. We are a State of small 
towns and villages primarily. What we believe is more fundamental] 
to the final rising economy of the State, and we need it because we 
are still down 48d in the Nation in our per capita income, is to get 
a larger proportion of our communities with some little home industry. 
We raise things; we take things out of the water, out of the fields, and 
we send them aw ay to somebody to process and package and to make 
money as middlemen, and merchandising. 

We propose as far as we can, and we are raising money to that 
effect, have credit corporations going, in the coming months we have 
in mind, already have, applications for two and a half million dollars 
of credit from these little industries throughout the State. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the kind of aid you are making available. 

Governor Hopcrs. We hope we can keep the people on the farm as 
far as possible, and if you can get aid in that way we can get up proc- 

essing plans. 

The Caarrman. Thank you, sir. We are glad to have had you. 





STATEMENT OF S. L. HOKE, WESTMINSTER, MD. 


Mr. Hoxr. I am S. L. Hoke, from the Free State of Maryland. 
I am a seventh generation farmer. A fellow said this morning he is 
a fourth generation. I top that by saying I am a seventh generation 
farmer. 

Without going into the brief I prepared, there are two points that 
I thought of making. I think we are all familiar with the situation 
that wearein. I think we are all, the Congress of the United States, 
the farmers of this country, are attempting to work out a plan to get 
us out of this present situation into a better situation or position. I 
have given a great deal of study on this matter over a number of years, 
I have been associated, besides being a farmer, a beef cattle farmer, 
[ am one of these beef cattle fellows, ‘T served on the national advisor y 
committee for 10 years of the American Farm Bureau Federation and - 
I have witnessed their policymaking by farmers from every region of 
the United States on a commodity basis, and in my opinion I don't 
think there is any place in this country where, when you get peanut 
growers from the regions, cotton growers from various regions, cattle- 
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men, hogmen, sheepmen, and over a hundred representative farmers 
coming together at least twice a vear presenting their views, gentle- 

men, at times the fur flies. But those points of view had to be re- 

solved, as you stated this morning, on a national basis because you 
are a national Senator, Congressman Cooley is a State Congressman 
but he must pass laws that represent every farmer in the United 
States. Am I right? 

The Cuamman. That is right, both of us. 

Mr. Hoxr. Now, then, we are in a situation of surplus. I have 
never liked the word “surpluses” and therefore in this statement as 
you will notice here, I put this in there: 

The agricultural surpluses of this Nation (although a blessing from a grate- 
ful God who has blessed this Nation with abundance) poses a great threat to our 
whole economy. 

7 went through the depression of the 1930’s and as we cattlemen 

, | lost my shirt pri actically in cattle feeding. 

¥ had plenty of that product which we as cattlemen know as B. S. 
| couldn't eat it, T couldn’t pay taxes with it, but I had a spirit and 
determination and knew from the historic past of cattle people that 
that situation would pass. I lost money terrifically in 2 years feeding 
cattle. In 1934 and 1936 T regained more of my losses, far more than 

had lost because of the severe drought years of the farmers in the 
Southwest and Northwest. 

Here again I mention two facts in my opening remarks. We need 
but review the past history of agricultural programs to find that the 
farmers of the Nation were not permitted to solve their own problems, 
but that politicians felt they solve the farmer’s problems through 
Government by conceiving various programs that cost us billions. 
We are spending billions today, gentlemen, to continue this program. 
There is a public relationship from the public who says that the 
American farmer is being treated to a billion-dollar grant every year, 
ACP payments, storage costs, and all this. 

The CrHatrMan. You don’t believe that, do you? 

Mr. Hoxe. It is not much less than that, if you count ACP pay- 
ments. 

The CHarrMan. If you will do like Secretary Benson did when he 
appeared before the committee in 1953 and put in ACP payments, 
REA, foreign aid, and everything else, you could maybe make it $25 
billion. 

Mr. Hoxe. Isn’t it money? 

The CoatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hoxe. Taxpayers’ money. 

The Cuamman. But get the amount correct. I don’t care what 
it is. Here is the record taken from the Department of Agriculture 
itself. 

Mr. Hoxe. You read those. 

The Cuarrman. If you had read it you wouldn’t make the state- 
ment you made. 

Mr. Hoxe. I am not sure. 

The Cuamman. The price-support program on basic commodities 
that an been supported through June 30, 1955, that is this June, 
was $392,648,091. That isa pretty far cry from the billions you have 
been talking about, isn’t it ? 
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Mr. Hoxe. It is all part of the cost of these programs. 

The Cuatrman. Let's put the facts as they are, sir. The commodi- 
ties that have been assisted—that is, through a program of price sup- 
ports, are the basics at 40 percent. 

Mr. Hoke. My point is it is all money that is appropriated by the 
United States Congress for specific purposes. 

The CuatrmMan, That is right. 

Mr. Hoke. That is my point. 

The CuarrMan. It doesn’t amount to billions, as you say it is. 

Mr. Hoxe. I didn’t say billions; I said approximately a billion, a 
billion a year. 

The CHatrmMaAn. A billion a year? The 
cated here is for a period of 22 years. 

Mr. Hoxr., It hasn’t cost us a billion ? 


The Cuarrman. I am talking about basic commodities. If you add 
milk in that—— 


Mr. Hoxe. I am talking of all commodities. 

The CHarrman. If you add potatoes in that and if you add eggs 
and if you add all those other commodities, that were added during 
the war at the request of our Government in order to provide more 
of those commodities, of course you will find a total of $2,117,006,000 
over a period of 22 years. 

Mr. Hoke. All right. Now, I would like to go back to the state- 
ment you made in your opening remarks this morning. We would 
like for the farmers of these hearings to develop a program to lessen 
some of the government in this, if I recall, or something to that effect. 
[ think every farmer in the United States is interested in having less 
government in farm programs. 

The Cuarrman. I agree. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Hoxe. We are in agreement on that. We could sit here and 
could debate a lot of questions on a partisan basis, which I am going 
to refuse to do. 

The Cuarrman. I have refused to do it since I started these hearings. 

Mr. Hoxe. Now, then, what is the solution ? 

The Cuatrman. That is what I want to hear. You give us a solu- 
tion. That is why we invited you here. 

Mr. Hoxe. I was very happy this morning when I heard you make 
a statement if only for God’s sake the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, National Grange, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, I 
know most of those gentlemen, the Farmers Union, throw those in, 
would get together, work out a program and I was thinking of that. 
I put thisin here. Weare dealing with three things. We are dealing 
with land, and when I say “lard” *T mean whether you said commodi- 
ties or land, to me it is the same thing because it is the same thing. 

You produce commodities out of that land, food, and fiber. The 
farmer and the Government, I am not ready to throw off every pro- 
gram that is in existence now. I sat in a meeting in 1948 where a lot 
of us were disc ‘ussing the Steagall amendment and the Steagall 

amendment was a cushion helping to solve even this rapid drop of 
farm prices. 

The Cnairman. No. The Steagall amendment when first put on 
the statute books was to provide an incentive that our Government 
asked be put on the statute books to provide for production of certain 
crops. ‘The crops that were short at the time, peanuts, they put pea- 
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nuts in there, they put milk, they put eggs, they put even Irish pota- 
toes. Whether that was wise or not—— 

Mr. Hoxe. It was wise at that time. 

The CuAtrMan. Of course it was. We will agree because if those 
yroducts had not been produced you know who would have paid 
through the nose, the consumer. That is who would have paid. 

Mr. Hoxe. It was wise, it was an incentive. 

The Cuamman. The fact is that we provided somewhat of a cushion 
and the consumers benefited by that; won’t you agree’? 

Mr. Hoxr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Hoxr. Then we began to see, some of us who knew the 1921 
period, and said here this war is going to end some day. Should 
we do something to remove this incentive? Well, we came along and 
of course started to talk parity ; 1909-14. 

Later we revised that and I sat in on some of that thinking. If the 
United States Government I think had listened to some of the farmer 
thinking during the period when we suggested that this thing should 
be reduced because we are going to create surpluses under this incen- 
tive program of 90-percent support price, I said to wheatgrowers who 
said we can produce wheat in the Middle West for 80 cents a bushel, 
why should the Government pay us $2.20 support price? I have heard 
the cattle men from the West and I always refused any support from 
the Government, I heard corn fellows say it cost us so much to produce 
corn, Why should we support corn prices? We tried to temper this 
thing and bring it down where we wouldn’t create these surpluses. 

But without making a long story, we have the situation. Now, then, 
[ believe this, that if the farmers in the farm organizations of this 
country will get together and work out a program, if you get them to- 
gether, if we can do it on a nonpartisan, stewardship basis, which is 
the farmer and the land-use plan. 

The CuArrman. As chairman of the committee, I have invited them 
to do that, and I will expect them to respond and if they don’t, we are 
going to have to do it ourselves. 

Mr. Hoke. They are out doing it every day, policy development 
meetings, the Grange, National Farmers Union, and American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The Cuatrman. They are so far apart that it is a disturbing faétor 
on the Washington level. If you get one pulling this way, they will 
have a lot of Senators and Congressmen with them. 

Mr. Hoxe. They take their lessons from the Senators and Congress- 
men. 

The Cuarrman. No, they don’t, but they have a little influence on 
some of them, don’t you see. 

Mr. Hoxer. The farmers or the Congressmen ? 

The CHatrman. I am talking about the organizations. You know 
what I am talking about. I am talking about your organizations, the 
woods are full of them on the Washington level. That is why we came 
here, this committee decided to come here, to the grassroots and get 
this from the farmers themselves in the hope that we could find some- 
thing to solve the problem. 

Mr. Hoxe. You are leading me to believe that you would not have 
too much confidence in the representatives that the farm organiza- 
tions send to represent us. 
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The CuHarrman. We have had them all this while and we have been 
able to get them together on the Washington lev el. 
Mr. Hoxe. I wouldn’ t say that. Some legislation we have been very 


much together on. The farm credit bill was passed in 1953. I was in 
part of that. 


The Cuarrman, I agree they got together on some things, but the 


thing we want to try to do now, let’s quit arguing, the thing to do now 

is to get a solution to our present problem. 

Mr. Hoxe. That is what I am proposing. 

Land, farmer, and government. Let’s take these programs we 
have, and I have been talking of their great cost of money and it is 
going to continue to cost us money, and [ am not too sure in my mind, 
{ made this statement already, I am beginning to wonder with the 
farm population driving down to five million, whether it is the pe 

can farmers’ business tod: iy of producing the food of this country, 0 
if it is the general public’s business to see that this food is fddtaeed 
that the farmer is paid for and that goes back to the statement you 
made. I wonder what the American consuming public would pay if 
we organized on the basis of labor. 

1 am not ready for that, and another statement you made this 
morning that the last freedom of the American people is out here 
on these f: unily-sized farms. And God knows, and you know, Sena- 
tor and Congressman, that we cannot maintain these small farmers 
on these farms under present economic conditions. I have told farm- 
ers in my community I felt like a sinner, I felt sorry, but I told them 
the truth. It cannot be done. Here is a gentleman from the moun- 
tains who says these people make a living on less than an acre of 
tobacco, That is news to me. That is about the size of my state- 
ment, 

Mr. Cootzy. What do you propose? 

The Cuatrman. That is what I want to ask. 

Mr. Hoxe. It revolves around a program of taking these programs 
that we have, these diverted acres which are just complicating the 
problem over and over, you have heard it all today and in all your 
hearings, I think more rigid restrictions, the soil bank appeals to me, 
1 know it is going to be diflic ult, 1 sat in policy development meetings 
and I have heard fellows get up and they don’t want any part of it, 
but I told those fellows there is a national program and the Congress- 
men of the United States must pass legislation which affects every 
farmer in the United States, whether he owns as much as Hammond in 
‘Texas or the big boys in the cattle country, or the little fellow in the 
mountains, 

So the details of the plan, if the representatives of farmers get 
together on the rental basis—a lot of discussion here today, what 
would you pay the farmer? Allright. Most of our Jand is classified. 
Most of our soil conservation districts have a classification of land in 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and ACP payments are made on land usage 

practices on that land. I don’t see any reason if a man that has land 
producing a hundred acres of corn, he should be paid by the Govern- 
iment on a basis of at least net on that acre of land. 

Mr. Cootry. You know that when we were providing money for 
an ACP program the greatest farm organization in the country bitterly 


opposed our appropriation and tried to reduce it. Now everybody 
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ceems to realize that it would have been a mistake to have reduced it 
then, and it would be a mistake now not to increase the program. 

The CHarrMan. The suggestion was made during the 80th Congress. 

Mr. Hoxe. I think the criticism was mostly directed at the abuses 
in that program, and I have seen are where farmers, I am a con- 
servationist, I practice it on my farm, I doubled production on my 
farm. 

Mr. Cootry. What the chairman suggested was that leaders of farm 
organizations get together and reconcile differences and present a solid 
front. 

Mr. Hoxe. They are not too much apart. 

The Cuarrman. Too much rivalry for membership. That is what 
I found to some extent on these groups, and that is why at every meet- 
ing I told these organization leaders, I would not permit the use of this 

committee as a springboard to increase their membership, that what 
we wanted—— 

Mr. Hoxe. That is the last thing I want. 

The Cuarrman. We want to hear from the farmers themselves. 
That is why I am out spending my own time, I could be home with my 
erandchildren. I love them. This is no fun, but I am doing it and 
that is why we come here. 

Mr. Hoke. May Lask a favor of you? 

The Cuarrman. If I can perform, I will do it. 

Mr. Hoxe. If we can get the farmers of this country together 
through major organizations and work out a program that would 
give us a program over a period of 5 or 10 years to move the surplus, 
it may be a godsend in the next 5 years. 

The CHarrmMan. You do that. 


Mr. Hoxe. If we do that can we have the nonpartisanship basis of 
Congress ? 

The CuHarrman. Yes, do that. 

(Mr. Hoke’s prepared statement follows :) 


Thére are several views I would like to present in the agricultural situation 
confronting the American farmer and the public at large. 

1, The agricultural surpluses of this Nation (although a blessing from a grate- 
ful God who has blessed this Nation with abundance) poses a great threat to our 
whole economy. 

We need but review the past history of our agricultural program to find that 
the farmers of this Nation were not permitted to solve their own problems, but 
that politicians felt that they could solve the farmers’ problems through Govern- 
ment, conceiving various programs that cost billions. 

It is costing us billions, and it will cost us billions to again balance our pro- 
duction to demand. 

Honorable Senators, there is but one place to dispose of agricultural commod- 
ities and that is in the market place. It has never been proven that a political 
law can replace an economic law. 

The basic fundamental principles of producing agricultural commodities are 
tied to two facts: (@) the farmer himself who historically adjusted his produc- 
tion to demand; and (b) the nature of agriculture being unpredictable, supplies 
us with abundance or shortages. 

There is no question in my mind that high, rigid support prices have caused 
the present agricultural situation. 

. Thus, we face a situation although grave, I believe can be resolved by 
organizing a team of: (a) land, (6b) farmer, and (c) Government. 

If these three parties, as a team, will face the present situation in a non- 
partisan stewardship and land-use plan, I believe we can adjust our supplies 
with demand, and thus eventually have less Government in agriculture. 


64440—56—pt. 6——24 
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Therefore, gentlemen, I would like to propose an ever normal storage plan in 
the soil, or a soil bank upon which our future generation can draw. 

It is an established fact that we have wasted our soil resources. 

I believe that this team should get together at once and conceive a program 
that is fair, just, and workable in the public interest as well as the farmer. 

The land in this team being the silent partner, must, however, be represented 
by the other 2 members of the team on a basis of 1 goal (land and crops) 
or (crops and land) and thus whatever the cost, we can adjust our production. 


The CHairMan. Mrs. Robinson? Give your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. R. B. ROBINSON, LITTLETON, N. C. 


Mrs. Ropsinson. I am a farm woman, a great, great, great grand- 
daughter of a gentleman who was once presented the loving cup by 
the Governor of Vi irginia for the greatest improvement made in the 
growing of tobacco. I live ona farm consisting of a hundred acres; 
56 acres open land in cultivation. We have a farm family of 11 
members on that farm. Mr. Robinson and myself have to derive our 
support from that. The acreage is 3.5 acres of tobacco, 7 acres of 
cotton, 7.4 acres of peanuts. 

We supplemented that income with cucumbers for the past few 
years. Weare very grateful for living in the section of North Caro- 
lina that we can diversify our crops. Again I would like to say that 
home demonstration markets have played a major part in supplement. 
ing their income. I was asked to come here to give the opinions of the 
small tobacco growing families in my surrounding county. You may 
ask, and rightly SO, how does this farm woman go ) about getting these 
opinions? And my answer is, by having worked and been closely as- 
sociated with the home demonstration work since coming to North 

Carolina in 1917. 

We feel that in Halifax County we are opposed to the 20 percent 
cut straight across the board in our tobacco allotments. This policy, 
as it has been followed in the past and is now proposed again, is 
forcing our small farmers out of existence. It is. forcing some gf our 
best young farmers, most of whom were veterans, to seek employment 
elsewhere. These young men want to stay on the farm but in most 

‘ases there is just not enough crop allotment to support the parents 
whe still own the farm and the son and the son-in-law who would 
like to make this his home on the family farm, since it will some day 
be his own. 

Gentlemen, these farmers, some of them, are men who fought and 
still suffer the effects of war that you and I might enjoy the prosperity 
and freedom of today. So let us not forget them. 

Now, what we ask is that we would like to see a minimum farm 
allotment set which would justify the operation of at least one curing 
barn. This minimum allotment should be we feel about 4 acres. This 
would help protect our small farmers and help them to maintain at 
least a decent standard of living. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for giving me this time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you ever so much. 

All right, Mr. McDowell, please. Please give your full name and 
your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK H. McDOWELL, ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
CAROLINA MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. McDowe.t. I am Frank H. McDowell, assistant manager of 
the Carolina Milk Producers Association at Greensboro. I am sorry 
our president and manager couldn’t be here today, particularly with 
regard to our president, , ‘ause we would have liked for him to have 
spoken as a dairy farmer rather than myself, as an employee of the 
association. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you represent him / 

Mr. McDowetu. Yes, sir; I represent the president and some 1,400 
members that we have who are grade A dairymen in the Piedmont 
or central portion of our State. 

The CHARMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. McDoweti. We know that you have heard a lot of testimony 
in the dairy areas, particularly, and that you will hear more when 
you go into the New York area of the problems of the dairy farmers. 

The Cuamrman. Vermont, too. 

Mr. McDowett. Yes. We would like to express our opinons on some 
of these issues and we believe them to be the opinions of our members. 

Before doing that, and the first part of our testimony describes 
briefly our industry and we think that is important because it is dif- 
ferent than that of the other of the major milk producing areas. First 
we are primarily a fluid milk area. 

The CuHatrrMan. We have had testimony on that issue. 

Mr. McDowett. I am sure you have, sir, but in one respect we are 
different from some of the other Southern States because we have 
made more growth. We have problems here in this State that are 
different than they are throughout the country and the position that 
our farmers would take is somewhat different than the position of 
the dairymen in the Midwest, for example. 

The Cuamman. Any different from what others would take in 
your own State ? 

Mr. McDowe t. Sir? 

The CHarrman. Are the suggestions you are going to make dif- 
ferent from those that will be made by other dairymen i in your State? 

Mr. McDowett. We think we represent the overall opinion of the 
dairymen. 

The Cuarmman. Will you state what you have in mind, please? 

Mr. McDowett. The primary thing is, as I stated, that we are essen- 
tially a fluid milk State. The distribution on the distribution side is 
essentially in the fluid milk industry. With the exception of the proc- 
essing and distribution of ice cream, which is a major item in this 
State, we rank 14th in that regard. Of course we are proud of that. 
So far as manufactured milk is concerned, we have very little of the 
processed and very little cheese and butter or dry milk solids has gone 
into storage from this State. 

The trend is upward insofar as milk is concerned, cow numbers 
have been over the last several years, the records will show, have 
changed in cyclical periods of 4 to 6 years, we are apparently now on 
the down slope of achange. We have been to a peak and cow numbers 
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are on the decrease. We have low production per cow. We have few 
cows per farm. We have few markets particularly for manufactured 
milk, which presents a grave problem for the dairy industry in this 
state. 

Our grade A prices have been high—that is, for fluid milk—com- 
pared with other areas. They have been down some in the last year 
or two, cash receipts have been up because the volume of grade A 
milk increased. Whereas we have made most growth in overall pro 
duction of all milk, there has been a tremendous increase in fluid milk 
production and sales in this State, last year the volume was 50 percent 
higher than 5 years ago, 3 times higher than it was in 1947. 

The Cuarman. If I am to judge from what you are stating there 
your industry seems to be in a pretty good position. 

Mr. McDowe tn. Yes, sir; on the whole. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any suggestions to make except to give 
to the committee your healthy condition ¢ 

Mr. McDowe.i. We have. 

The Cuarrman. Any suggestions for legislation? That is what we 
ure here for. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Yes, sir: I believe that the time is justified to try 
to show what the condition is and the differences that are in our State. 

There is one comment that with regard to some outside opinions 
about our industry here in the State, that we read and that we hear 
a great deal about, and I have some testimony and I won't go over it 
all, with regard to it. There seems to be an opinion that we are free 
of problems here in this State and our prices are high and that profits 
are excessive and that milk is excluded from other areas. That is not 
true because we have imported milk every year since World War IT] 
days, almost every month. 

The CuairnmMan. Are there any restrictions at all to the importation 
of milk to the State ? 

Mr. McDowe x. If it is to be used for fluid use it must meet certain 
health standards. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. You can keep it out by providing that those 
standards be met. 

Mr. McDowett. We haven't because we need it. 

The Cuatrman. You better not tell that to Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. McDowrtt. That is why we have it in this testimony to show 
in the record we have imported milk. The record also shows, sir, 
that over the past several years our prices have not been as high as they 
appear to be and with some exceptions our prices for milk for fluid use 
have not been as high as the price for Wisconsin milk laid down in 
North Carolina. 

I have enumerated for the record some of our problems which are 
somewhat peculiar to this State. One in particular is low per capita 
consumption of milk. So far as urban and rural nonfarm people 
making up about two-thirds of our it gies consumption of fluid 
milk is about two-thirds of the national average, and that is a serious 
problem. This problem of providing markets for manufactured milk. 

Now for our statement on some specific issues, some have already 
been mentioned, the special school-milk program, that has been a 
tremendous help here to us and certainly we ask that it be continued. 

The surplus disposal programs we think are important. Our 
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schools and our institutions and welfare families and of course the 
disposal to foreign countries, I believe, I am correct in stating roughly 
that all the produc ts bought by Commodity Credit have been disposed 
of through those channels. We think there i is a — of broaden- 
ing the scope of surplus disposal to low-income families, but we think 
that needs further study. 

We have several military bases in our area and we know what the 
stepped-up use of milk to the militar y and veterans’ institutions has 
meant to our markets and we know that is true throughout the coun- 
try. 

We know that the accelerated brucellosis program has helped re- 
move diseased cows and reduced cow population and that will help to 
relieve the surplus. 

With regard to price supports, as I said earlier, very little dairy 
products have ever gone into storage from North Carolina so the price- 
support program affects us only indirectly. 

Since our work and our problems have been in another direction, our 
organization has never discussed the support program with our dairy 
farmers. However, they are acquainted with these other programs of 
other commodities and I think that if a poll was taken they would be 
in support of at least 90 percent of parity. 

So far as we know, no one has ever discussed the program with the 
manufacturing producers to any length because they are scattered 
and small. When you talk about higher support on dairy, the ques- 
tion of crop control or control of milk production always comes up. 
We think that our farmers, at least on the first thought of it, would 
support controlled production of milk, but we also are of the opinion 
that after they understood all of the applications and understood 
that we here in this State and in the Southeast would probably have a 
base established on somewhat lower level than we have now, our farm- 
ers would probably be in opposition to it. They would certainly be 
in opposition to it if they believed that under such program they 
couldn’t increase their cows or would endanger the program by 
increasing production per cow. But that is simply what we think 
that the opinion of the dairymen is on it. 

We think that somewhat higher supports are needed for milk, of 
course it is expressed in purchase price of commodities. We think 
that it can be justified on 2 reasons or 2 accounts. First is even with- 
out production controls the amount of surplus has never been out of 
the bounds of reason, it never exceeded 8 percent of total year’s sup- 
ply. That was the highest even with 90 pescent support. 

The Crarrman. You mean nationwide? 

Mr. McDowetu. Yes, sir: so far as this State is concerned it is 
very, very little. 

Another reason is that we think that higher supports on dairy is 
needed to keep the dairy in line with the rest of agriculture. We 
know that is somewhat of a debatable question but we know that you 
can get a lot of testimony on that. 

One other point, and that is on research and education. Our dairy- 
men, and Senator Scott was a part of it, helped set up a reserve pro- 
gram in this State through a dairy foundation to expand the research 
and service program of our natural industry department at State 
college. That has meant a great deal and I think that shows how 
much our farmers are in support of education and research. So the 
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continued support of all of the Federal programs and perhaps expan- 
sion in research and in education, consumer education in particular, 
we think would be of some benefit. 

There has been a lot of testimony today with regard to the soil- 
bank of soil-fertility program. I would like to call it to the attention 
of the committee, that that program so far as the livestock farmer is 
concerned, and so far as the dairymen, might bring on some problems 
because if the land is to be conserved it would have to have a cover 
crop, probably a forage crop, and you might have the same thing we 
have with diversified acres because it would be a tremendous problem 
to try to police the use of that land. 

As you know, Senator, the National Milk Producers Federation, of 
which we are a part, have proposed a self-help program, so-called. 

The Crarrman. I am glad you said so-called, because it isn’t self- 
help. 

Mr. McDoweti. We have never discussed that with our farmers 
because our problems as I said a while ago have not been in surplus 
commodities of butter and cheese and powder. We don’t know how 
they would react to it. I have my personal, I think I know how they 
would react since we are fluid-milk producers, we would react—— 

The Cuatrman. In the negative. 

Mr. McDowett. Yes; like other fluid-milk producers. 

The Cuatrman. Not only that, but this so-called self-help program 
envisioned by some of the dairy people provides for the creation of 
a board with legislative power to control the distribution of every 
drop of milk produced in the country and in addition to that this 
board would expect your Government and my Government to make 


available to them without security a half billion dollars. Now, if that 
is self-help, I don’t know what is self-help. 

Mr. McDowe tu. I am not offering testimony on it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McDowe.t. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. McDowell’s prepared statement follows :) 


The Carolina Milk Producers Association Cooperative, Inc., is a bargaining 
association of about 1,400 grade A milk producers. Our office is located in 
Greensboro, N. C., and our members are located throughout the Piedmont or 
central section of the State. We have a few members in Virginia and a few in 
South Carolina who ship to North Carolina markets. 

We know that you have already held several hearings throughout the country, 
and without question, you have heard testimony regarding the problems of 
dairy farmers in the major milk-producing areas. However, we would like to 
tell you something about the dairy industry in our State, and present our views, 
which may differ from those of other areas, on some issues, and we certainly 
appreciate this opportunity of presenting testimony to this committee. 

Believing that a description of the dairy industry of our State would be 
worthwhile, the first part of our statement is devoted to that purpose. Data is 
given relative to the nature, size, and trends of the dairy industry. Some of 
our problems are pointed up. Moreover, in describing our industry and present- 
ing our problems, we hope to correct some of the mistaken opinions and ideas 
which have been expressed in some quarters regarding the dairy industry of our 
State and of the Southeast in general. 

The second portion of our statement deals with some of the questions of 
national interest, particularly those questions which have a direct bearing on 
our industry. 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF NORTH CAROLINA * 
Vature of business 


On the production side, our commercial dairy industry is primarily in the fluid- 
milk field. In 1954, grade A sales in all outlets accounted for 93 percent of 
total milk sales, and Grade A sales to plants accounted for 81 percent of whole 
milk sales to plants. 

Over 100 dairy firms process and distribute fluid milk and dairy products in 
our State, and the fluidmilk field also dominates this phase of our industry. 
However, the ice-cream business is of major importance, and our State now 
ranks 14th among the States in the production and distribution or ice cream 
and other frozen milk products. In addition to some limited manufacturing 
facilities in some fluid plants, we have only 1 evaporating plant, 1 cheese plant, 
1 dry-milk plant, and 7 butter churns, and a relatively small volume of cheese, 
putter, condensed and powder are manufactured. 


Volume of production and sales 


In 1954, milk cows on our farms numbered 377,000. Average annual produc- 
tion per cow was 4,520 pounds, and total production amounted to 1.7 billion 
pounds. A total of 950 million pounds, representing 56 percent of total produc- 
tion, was marketed. Of the milk marketed, 820 million pounds was sold as whole 
milk to plants. 

Cash receipts from all milk amounted to $55.5 million in 1954; the value of 
milk and butter used in farm homes was $42.2 million, and the farm value of 
milk produced amounted to $99.7 million. 

Our grade A producers numbered about 5,180 throughout 1954. These pro- 
ducers sold 665.2 million pounds of milk. Of this volume, 571.2 million pounds 
or 86 percent of the total, was utilized as fluid milk and cream. 

The grade A class I price was $6.25 per hundred throughout the State for most 
of the year. The blend price (4 percent basis) ranged from $5.30 to $6.12 and 
averaged about $5.73 for the year. Some areas of the State had a higher blend 
price and some a lower price. 

Cash receipts of grade A milk sold to plants, f. o. b. plants, in 1954 was approx- 
imately $38,500,000. Thus, grade A milk sales to plants accounted for about 
70 percent of all cash farm income from milk in our State. 

Trends in the industry 

Records for the past 30 years indicate that the number of cows milked on 
North Carolina farms has increased and decreased in 4-to 6-year cycles. The 
all-time high was 384,000 in 1944. From 1949 through 1953, the number in- 
creased from 342,000 to 380,000. The number decreased slightly in 1954 to 
377,000, and apparently the number is still decreasing. The number in 1954 was 
13 percent greater than in 1940, but only 1 percent higher than in 1945. 

Annual production per cow has increased very uniformly since 1940 from 
3,930 to 4,520 pounds in 1954—a 15 percent increase. Production per cow is 
much greater on our grade A farms and was about 6,500 pounds per cow in 1954. 

Due to the increase in production per cow, tctal production of milk does not 
show the same cyclical changes as cow numbers. Each year since 1948, our 
farmers have set a new State record for total milk production. Production at 
1.7 billion pounds in 1954 was 15 percent higher than in 1948 and 30 percent 
higher than in 1940. Even so, the increase in production has barely kept pace 
with the population increase. 

In contrast to the moderate increase in cow numbers and total production, 
there has been a tremendous increase in the production and sale of grade A 
milk. Local grade A receipts at plants in selected years were as follows: 

Volume | Volume 
(million pounds) (million pounds) 
1942 __. ai sakeiiaepaamebaa, MAREE SE , ane 
1947 ST bei —aubls 612. 6 


1 
1950 iebed 5M ADOG, 5 — rigs on 665. 2 
4] 


. Source of the statistical data in this section: North Carolina Agricultural Statistics 
and North Carolina Dairy Report, annual issue, published by North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, cooperating with U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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Thus, the volume of 665.2 million pounds of grade A milk in 1954 was over 50 
percent higher than in 1950. It was 3 times greater than in 1947 and 4.5 times 
the volume in 1942. The yolume in 1955 is expected to be 3 to 5 percent higher 
than last year. 

An increase in the number of grade A producers accompanied the increase 
in volume. A peak in the number of producers was reached in the fall of 
1954 at slightly over 5,200. Since that time the number has dropped to about 
5,000. Today we have 3 times the number of producers as in 1947 and about 
1.5 times the number in 1950. 

The large increase in grade A producers refiects. primarily, a shift from 
manufacturing type production to grade A. In addition, the big increase in grade 
A volume sold to plants was possible because a higher percent of the produc- 
tion is now being marketed, producer-distributors have decreased in number, 
and production per cow has increased. 

The volume of fluid milk and cream saies to consumers has likewise increased 
at a very rapid pace. Total fluid sales amounted to about 308 million pounds 
in 1947, and increased to 578.5 million pounds in 1954—an 87 percent increase. 
Through July of this year, sales were up about 10 percent as compared to the 
same period a year ago, 

North Carolina has found it necessary to import milk for fluid use every year 
since World War II days, and some milk was imported in each month from 
1946 through 1952. From 1953 to date, milk was imported in all but a few 
months. In 1948, 79 million pounds were imported; the volume dropped to 
15 million pounds in 1958. but increased slightly in 1954. The volume of imports 
during the current year is expected to be substantially greater than last year. 
In recent years, we have seen a trend toward fewer and larger milk distribu- 
tors, but our distributors are apparently doing a better job in making milk avail- 
able to our people. » 


COMMENTS ON OUTSIDE OPINIONS OF OUR INDUSTRY 


The opinion seems to prevail in some sections of the country that our grade 
A dairymen are free from problems. It is said that our prices are abnormally 
high and profits excessive, and that this condition is made possible by exclud- 
ing milk from other areas by health regulations and other barriers. 

With regard to our prices, we have had a relatively high class I price for 
several years, but all milk is not sold as class IL Currently, we have 6 classes 
of milk and until recently we had 7 classes, some of which bear a relatively 
low price. In comparison, most areas of our country have only 2 or 3 classes. 

Despite our several classes and low prices for some classes, our blend price 
to producers has also been relatively high for several years. However, the rec- 
or'!s show that North Carolina dairymen have yet to produce our full fluid 
milk needs, as attested by the fact that we have and are importing milk. 

Also, with some exceptions, the North Carolina class I price over a period 
of years has been below the price that out-of-State milk of equal quality could 
be delivered to our plants. This condition is true today. 

It is a bit difficult to comprehend the contention regarding barriers when 
North Carolina has needed and continues to need outside milk. To be sure, 
our officials have insisted that our consumers have high quality supplies, and 
we are certainly in accord with the quality standards and their enforcement. 

With regard to the profits of our dairymen, we know of no one who has got- 
ten rich and retired. We do know of some who are making a good living; some 
dairymen are about breaking even; and some are losing money. During the 
past year, we have had a net loss of over 100 grade A producers, so other farm- 
ers are not rushing to get into the business. 


PROBLEMS Ob OUR INDUSTRY 


In June 1954, the dairy marketing committee of North Carolnia State Col- 
lege issued a report entitled, “Joint Consideration of the Dairy Industry in 
North Carolina.’ The dairy committee summarized the major problems of the 
dairy industry in North Carolina as follows: 

1. Low per capita use of milk and dairy products in North Carolina. 

2. Need for improved flavor of milk and some dairy products. 

3. Increased competition from other dairy areas for our milk and dairy 
product markets because of surplus national supplies. 

4. High cost area for production and distribution. 
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5. Low volume and inadequate facilities for handling manufactured milk. 

6. Wide price differences to grade A producers within and between 
markets. 

7. Lack of confidence on the part of many producers and many distribu- 
tors in the market, the marketing system, and marketing regulations. 

8. Need for more coordinated planning and action among producers, dis- 
tributors, and Government agency employees on a long-range program for 
the dairy industry. 

Since the report was given, we have made some progress, but the problems 
enumerated still exist to a very great degree. 


STATEMENT ON SPECIFIED ISSUES 


This portion of our, testimony deals with some of the questions of national! 
concern, most of which directly affect our dairymen. 
Special school milk program 

We commend the Congress for authorizing the special school milk program, 
under which $50 million was available last year and another $50 million for the 
current year. The program has certainly been a success in our State, and many 
schools and hundreds of schoolchildren are now getting milk at school] for the 
first time. We understand that the program has been equally successful 
throughout the country. 

The per capita consumption of milk in this State is far below nutritional 
standards and below the national average. This is especially true among our 
urban and rural nonfarm population where the per capita use of fluid milk is 
about two-thirds the national average. 

The special school milk program is helping us to correct this deficiency. We 
urge the Congress to authorize, on a permanent or continuing basis, the use of 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds for this program in such amounts as 
deemed necessary by the Congress. 

Surplus disposal program 

We are certainly in accord with the program of donating Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of dairy products to schools, institutions, and welfare families 
in this country. Likewise, we believe that the disposition of these stocks to 
needy families in foreign countries is a most constructive use of these food 
products. Of the dairy products moved from Government storage last year, 
40 percent of the butter, 32 percent of the cheese, and 41 percent of the nonfat 
dry milk solids were moved through these channels. 

This program should be used in every logical way to speed up the disposition 
of Government-held stocks, and thereby help remove the price-depressing in- 
fluence of surplus dairy products. 

With regard to surplus disposal, dairy farmers throughout the country, 
represented through the National Milk Producers Federation, of which our 
association is a part, have urged that a program be set up to increase food con- 
sumption, especially dairy products, among low-income famiiles. Such a pro- 
gram has possibilities of increasing milk consumption a great deal and would 
be very beneficial to dairymen and consumers alike. We urge that the United 
States Department of Agriculture be authorized to determine, on an experimental 
basis, the feasibility of some type of family milk program. 

Increased use of milk by military bases and Veterans’ Administration 

Since we have several military bases and veterans’ establishments in our 
immediate area, we know firsthand the benefits of the stepped up use of milk 
by these institutions as a result of the authorization to use Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds for this purpose. 

We commend Congress for making the funds available for this use, and the 
continuation of the program is urged upon the Congress. 


Accelerated brucellosis program 


North Carolina is proud of the fact that we were the first State to be accredited 
as having less than one-half per cent brucellosis. Of course. this does not mean 
that we are absolutely free of the disease ; it still raises its ugly head and results 
in losses to farmers and endangers our consumers. 

Reports of the Agricultural Research Service indicate good results under 
the accelerated brucellosis eradication program authorized by the Congress. We 


urge that this program be continued until such time as the threat of this disease 
is eliminated. 
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Price supports 

As indicated earlier in this statement, the dairy industry of North Carolina 
is primarily in the fluid milk field, and a relatively small volume of butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids is manufactured in this State. However, the 
support program for dairy products has some effect on our industry. 

From 1952 through 1954, the average price received by North Carolina farmers 
for manufacturing type milk declined about 25 percent, and most of the decline in 
the price for fluid milk and the price for all milk was a result of the sharp drop 
in manufacturing milk prices. Some of the price drop was a result of lowering 
supports from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent, which was effective April 1, 
1954. 

The leaders of our organization have not discussed the support program very 
extensively with our members, and to the best of our knowledge it has not been 
discussed to any length with the manufacturing producers in the State. But, 
since our farmers are acquainted with the support program on other commodi- 
ties, it is our opinion that our dairymen would express a desire for dairy sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity. 

The question of higher dairy supports, however, always brings up the question 
of production controls or marketing quotas, and we are not in position to say 
what the reaction of our dairymen would be to price supports and controls when 
they realized the significance of production controls on the dairy industry of North 
Carolina. As pointed out previously, the total volume of milk produced in 
this State is relatively small. Production per cow and the number of cows per 
farm are low, and in order to gain efficiency, our dairymen must milk more 
cows and produce more milk per cow. Therefore, we do not believe that our 
dairymen would favor a control program which would, in all probability, pre- 
vent or hinder progress in the efficient production of milk in our State. 

If production controls on milk and dairy products could be made to work at 
all, such a program would certainly be very complex and difficult to administer 
We do not believe a control program is necessary, and we believe that the sup- 
port level should be increased somewhat. 

Higher dairy supports, in our opinion, can be justified for at least two reasons. 
First, even without production controls, the dairy surplus has been kept within 
reasonable bounds and never exceeded 8 percent of a year’s production even with 
90-percent supports. Second, we believe that higher dairy supports are needed 
in order to achieve a proper balance between the dairy industry and all of agri- 
culture. 


Research and education 


Because of the many problems of production and marketing of milk and dairy 
products which confront us, our dairymen are solidly behind programs of re- 
search and education. 

Our industry set up a foundation a few years ago to help support the dairy 
industry department at North Carolina State College. A great deal of progress 
has been made, but much is yet to be done. Therefore, we urge that the exist- 
ing Federal programs in support of agricultural research and education be 
continued and expanded. 


The Crarrman. Mr. Keller, please. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL KELLER, CLAYTON, N. C. 


Mr. Kerrier. I am Paul Keller, Clayton, N. C. I am a cottonseed 
crusher and ginner. I am treasurer of the North Carolina Cotton Pro- 
motion Committee, btu the report which I am about to give is not 
an official report of that committee. However, I do intend to make 
certain definite recommendations which I have not heard made today. 

The CHatrman. That is what we are looking for. Please do not 
repeat any suggestions made. If you agree with it, just say so because 
we have quite a few more witnesses to hear from. 

Mr. Ketter. I would like to outline first the objectives that I am 
trying to reach with this program. 

As agricultural surpluses mount in this country it becomes evi- 
dent that commodities with different usages and competititon require 
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different methods of support, and should no longer be categorized 
merely as basic, nonbasic, and unsupported commodities. 

Our support program has functioned satisfactorily over the past 2 
decades but we cannot deny that what would have been unw ieldy 
surpluses were absorbed once by the unusual demands of a war econ- 
omy and again by a combination of sharp ac reage restrictions, bad 
weather, and the Korean action. We can only hope that no such dis- 
aster will come along to rescue us again. There remains, then, the 
alternative of developing a program which will solve the basic prob- 
lems. 

THE PROBLEM 


1. High level American price supports are establishing a price 

umbrella which invites rapid expansion of foreign cotton production. 

. High cotton prices encourage increased production and utiliza- 
tion of ‘competitive fibers and nonfibrous materials. 

Declining domestic acreage leads to increases in per-acre pro- 
duction, which, though desirable from the standpoint of economical 
production, defeats the purpose of acreage curtailment. 

4. Declining acreages reduce to uneconomic size the allotments of 
smi ae family farms, w which are precisely the ones most in need of help. 

. Grow ing Government holdings lead to governmental price cutting 
for overseas sales, which intensifies foreign textile competition 
against domestic mills, thereby jeopardizing « one of our largest em- 
ployess of labor. 

The continual threat of unusual methods of surplus disposal is as 
distuplies to the market as the actual disposal. Users are afraid to 
carry normal working inventories. 

The objective: A satisfactory support program for cotton should 
be geared to the world competitive situation with regard to fibers. 
It should allow sufficient acre: ige to permit the economical use of 
mechanized production practices where these are feasible. It should 
afford price assurance to the small farmer so that he will have a 
substantial measure of protection while adapting his methods and 
program to current needs. It should provide for a method of handling 
the present surplus in a preplanned manner, so that the great uncer- 
tainty now unsettling the markets can be "eliminated. It must be 
handled at a cost which the taxpayers will be willing to accept 
over a period of years. 

The statistical basis for this program comes from certain figures 
furnished by Cotton Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

The Cotton Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has prepared a table for the year 
1953 showing the number of farms which produce cotton in each State. 
subdivided according to acreages planted to cotton. These divisions 
are from 0.1 to 4.9 acres, from 5 to 14.9, from 15 to 29.9, 30 to 49.9, 
50 to 99.9, 100 to 499.9, and 500 up. In each group I have taken the 
average acreage, multiplied by the average yield per acre in 1953, by 
States, to determine the approximate part. of the 1953 cotton c rop which 
Was grown on farms within the various size groupings. This method 
should produce fairly accurate results in the smaller acreage group- 
ings, with a greater mar gin of error in the groupings over 100 acres. 
There is no w ay of estimating average cotton acreage of the 3,640 
farms which planted over 500 acres to ‘cotton in 1953. 
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These figures reveal the following facts: 16,465,000 bales were pro- 
duced in 1953 on 768,850 farms, for an average of 21.4 bales per farm; 
645,310 or 82.63 percent of the cotton- producing farms had under 
50 acres of cotton, and they produced 5,797,000 bales or 35.21 percent 
of the total, at an average rate of 8.98 bales per farm; 712,020 or 92.61 
percent of the cotton-producing farms had under 100 acres of cotton, 
and they produced 8,784,000 bales or 53.35 percent of the total, at an 
average of 12.34 bales per farm ; 56,830 farms, 7.389 percent of the total, 
had 100 acres of cotton or more, and they produc ed 7,681,000 bales or 
46.65 percent of the total; 20.38 percent of the farms having 0.1 to 4.9 
acres of cotton produced 1.47 percent of the crop; 34.04 percent of 
farms having 5 to 14.9 acres produced 9.93 percent of the crop, and 
these 2 groups, comprising 54.42 percent of the farms growing cotton, 
produced only 10.4 percent of the crop. 

It is clear from these figures that the major beneficiaries of the 
present cotton program are the large-scale commercial growers who 
are best able to stand without it. 

Based on that picture, I propose the following thoughts on a solu- 
tion: 

Change the basis of allotment from acres to bales of domestic 
consumption. If domestic consumption is 9 million bales, each 
farmer’s allotment would be based on his acreage allotment converted 
to bales and reduced proportionately to arrive at a 9-million-bale total. 

The farmer’s support of his allotted amount of cotton would be 
in the form of a direct payment of the difference between the average 
market price and the support price for the particular grade and staple 
en 

A farmer would be permitted to carry over cotton produced in 
excess of his allotment and sell it on his allotment in the following 
year, if he chose to do so, 

t. No farmer, regardless of the size of allotment, would be eligible 
for support subsidy on more than a predetermined number of bales. 
The number of bales eligible for support under any one farm allot- 
ment would be determined by Congress after a detailed study of 
cotton-production patterns had been completed. 

The entire crop would be handled on a free-market basis, price 
eis determined by world supply and demand. 

6. In order to permit this plant to be introduced without a disastrous 
break in the world cotton price, the entire Government holdings would 
be insulated from the market for the first year, except that Govern- 
ment cotton could be sold in the free m: arket at or above parity price. 

After the first year, Government holdings would be sold on the 
tide market at such equ: al annual rate as might be necessary to exhaust 
the stocks (less any military stockpile deemed necessary) in a period 
of 5 to 7 years, depending on the size of the holdings, Here, again, 

sales could be accelerated only if market prices reached or exceeded 
parity. 

The subsidy could be financed—this is not essential to the pro- 
gram but it is a suggestion—by an excise tax on poundage of domes- 
tically produced cotton goods. An equal amount of tariff would be 
levied on imports of cotton goods. Rebates would be made on exports 
of domestic cotton goods. "This tax on goods would avoid the pyra- 
miding effect of a tax paid at a lower level. 
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In conclusion, I would say that by being able to sell its cotton 
competitively in the world market the United States can regain its 
status as a major, rather than residual, world supplier. By permitting 
the domestic market to fluctuate with the world market, we can avoid 
the problem of injuring the domestic manufacturer in our effort to 
help the farmer. By tailoring the support program to help those 
who need help, we can reduce its cost well below what it would be on 
a cropwide basis. 

The cost of disposing of the present surplus stocks will not be as 
creat as it might now appear. Actually, if it were not for the existence 
of large reserves of cotton it would be advisable for the Government 
to stockpile a considerable amount of cotton as a military precaution. 
When this amount has been determined, such cotton should be trans- 
ferred to the defense stockpile, and the cost of ownership and storage 
should be chargeable to the defense program rather than the agricul- 
tural program. 

In the long run, world population growth, improved standards of 
living, improved cotton characteristics and advances in utilization 
will undoubtedly greatly increase the world consumption of cotton. 
In the meanwhile, we must find a program which will not lead to pro- 
duction distortion and underutilization. I hope that these proposals 
may suggest a program of that nature. 

The CuHamrman. Thank you. We will certainly consider them. 

Mr. Hardy? Give your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIE J. LONG, JR., PRESIDENT, CAROLINA 
GINNERS ASSOCIATION, GARYSBURG, N. C. 


Mr. Lone. Iam Willie J. Long, Jr., of Garysburg. Clifford Hardy, 
the secretary of the Ginners Association, originally planned to be 
here and he is not here so I am serving in his stead. 

I am a cotton farmer and cotton ginner, and serve as president of 
the Carolina Ginners Association, which includes the two Carolinas 
and Virginia, 

I would like to speak for myself as an individual cotton producer 
and in behalf of the cotton ginners of these three States who are all 
cotton producers as well as original processors. 

This spring I appeared before the subcommittee of this group headed 
by Senator Eastland. My efforts at that time were on beha f of the 
Carolina’s Ginners Association. We were actively interested in cer- 
tain changes in Public Law 480 and our suggestions were very specific. 
Today, after having had the opportunity of appearing before you 
gentlemen before, and realizing that your ated of the entire 
cotton problem is based on considerable experience and careful study 
of an extremely complicated involved problem, I wish only to make 
three points that I would have you gentlemen consider. 

The first two are, in my opinion, essential to a solution of the prob- 
lem confronting those of us in the cotton industry. The third I be- 
lieve would prevent a great deal of trouble in future years. 

_ First: It is my belief that some form of subsidy program must be 
instituted, whereby domestic cotton production can be sold at a parity 
formula that will allow the farmer a reasonable income for efficient 
production and at the same time allow our production to be sold in 
the world market at competitive prices. There are precedents in many 
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seginents of our economy for the preservation of our higher standard 
of living and yet allowing us to compete in world trade. 

The CuarrMan, Have you got a plan as to how that can be accom- 
plished ¢ 

Mr. Lone. In the preliminary statement I stated I was appearing 
before you before I found your knowledge of the situation was vastly 
superior tomine. I would like to State generally three things I would 
like to have you have. I would prefer to have you work out the 
details. 

The CHarrMan. You know what was stated to us in one of these 
meetings? We had a gentleman appearing before us and I think at 
the time we were five Senators present, and he made a suggestion and 
I asked him how would it be carried out. Well, he said, “That is your 
business.” He said, “You here are getting $25,000 each,” and he 
pointed to the 5 of us, and said, “With $125,000 worth of talent you 
ought to be able to do the job.” That is what you are suggesting to us? 

Mr. Lone. I don’t know, but what I agree with the gentleman. 

The CHairMAN. Someone suggested that we are not getting $25,000, 
but $22,500. He said, “What is $2,500?” It doesn’t help to make the 
suggestion unless you tell us how to do it because that is why I am 
spending my time here and that is why we are here, to get suggestions 
not only as to what ought to be done but how to do it. That is what 
we are trying to get from you. 

Mr. Lone. In answer to that I think I can be a bit more specific. 
I stated in this*that some form of subsidy is necessary. There is no 
form of subsidy other than 90-percent support for cotton produced 
within the marketing levels and then a system whereby that cotton has 
to be resold at the price above what it was bought at. 

I am saying I don’t believe you can continue on that system. We 
are going to have to change and I suggest that the change be in the 
form of a subsidy. As for the exact amount, I am not qualified to 
say. 

The Cuatrman. Subsidy on domestic as well as that sold abroad ? 

Mr. Lone. I am suggesting domestic production of cotton be sub- 
sidized. That might be a dirty word but it is necessary that we do 
something different from now. I think it is essential that system be 
established whether we like it or not if we want to stay in the cotton 
business, 

Mr. Cootry. Is that a two-price system for cotton 

Mr. Lone. Yes, in effect it is. It is not a two-price system, it is 
different from that. 

The Cuarrman. You are suggesting that cotton that is sold domes- 
tically and cotton sold abroad just be sold for what it will bring? 

Mr. Lone. At world prices. 

The Cuamman. And let the Government pay the difference above 
what it brings to what the price ought to be up here as a fixed price, 
either 90 percent or a hundred percent of parity ? 

Mr. Lona. One thing I would say in connection with that: You 
are making me be specific. You are correct in what I say. In order 
to accept that under no conditions would I like to see that situation 
exist without allotments and rigid controls. You understand what | 
am saying. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 
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Mr. Lone. Very clearly, I am saying it is necessary to accept a 
subsidy form of cotton economy or to continue the system we now 
have which I think we can’t continue. That is the statement I wish 
tomake. I hope that is specific enough. 

The CHamrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. I have a second point. 

The Cratrman. The statement you have said there of course is 
similar to—— 

Mr. Lone. To the one made by the previous gentleman ? 

The CratrmMan. Yes; and similar to what former Secretary 
Brannan—— 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

The CuatmrmMaNn. Yes, it is; it is a production payment. In other 
words, you fix the price of cotton up here at 90 percent of parity and 
let the cotton be sold at what it will bring and if it brings 40 cents 
and the support is 45, the Government pays the difference between 
10 and 45 cents. 

Mr. Lona. Yes; in effect. 

The Cuatrman. That is the so-called Brannan plan. You can’t 
get away from it. 

Mr. Cootey. We are following the plan on wool. 

The CuarrmMan. We may have to go there some time but I just 
thought I would bring it to your attention that that is what you are 
proposing. 

Mr. Lona. Senator, you probably are correct. I can’t criticize and 
say you are not. However, there are many features of the so-called 
Brannan plan that are most objectionable to me personally and when 
I hear it that is a dirty word to me, as subsidy is to many other people. 
I do think it is a necessary evil if we are to continue production of 
cotton. May I make my second point ? 

The Cuarmman, All right. 

Mr. Lone. Two: Intense effort must be made to provide the legis- 
lative means for allowing a large portion of our surplus cotton to be 
sold at world market prices through normal marketing channels re- 
gardless of acquisition cost. This move is essential to the solution of 
the present cotton crisis since the drastic reduction in planted acreage 
in any given year would completely disrupt the entire cotton economy. 
If something is not done to reduce the inventory of cotton carried 
over, then reductions would seem necessary. 

In effect, I said that in answer to your question. 

One other point that I would like to make: 

Third: Some form of allotments should be continued under any 
program. If in any year there is no necessity for allotments, they 
should be continued so as to maintain a historical base for future allot- 
ments, This concept is borrowed from the tobacco program, which I 
believe is our most successfully operated commodity program. 

In doing that I am suggesting that a historical base be continued 
for future allotments and before I finish, this is my text, I have 2 or 3 
complaints that I would like to make. 

First it is concerned with ASC program and I presume you want 
me to make it to you. I farm in Northampton County in North Caro- 
lina and in Virginia farm a considerable acreage. I am interested in 
soil conservation and do as much as I feel I am able. 
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In some years I am able to secure assistance from the Government 
for a small portion of this and in other years I have not been able to 
secure a great deal of assistance. This past year my brother and I 
farmed together as a partnership and we were limited in the amount 
of funds we could secure for soil conservation for two reasons : 

First, because we had a considerable acreage of land and second 
because we farmed as a partnership we were not entitled to receive as 
much Government funds for soil conservation payments as if we 
had been individuals. I personally think that in my particular case it 
seemed an extreme injustice. I do think there is some error somewhere 
in your law that should be corrected on that particular point. 

Basically, my criticism is in any soil-conservation program. If it 
is a true soil-conservation program it should not be limited as to the 
amount of participation one individual may do but should be limited 
in the amount of land that can be placed in a soil-conservation. That 
seems only just and fair. 

A program that does not allow that seems to be politically inspired. 
That is my criticism. 

The CHatrman. I don’t know about “politically inspired.” 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with him because if you are going to have a 
soil-conservation program you want it to be nationwide in scope and 
not be restricted. The amendments which have been adopted, re- 
stricting the amount that could be paid, were prompted by politics. 
Somebody was trying to make hay by cussing out the big fellow. 

Mr. Lone. One other complaint: In any program that you are 
to consider, I will be very specific in this, Representative Cooley 
brought out this point previously. In 1953 I had a farm in Virginia 
which had a base acreage of 135 acres of cotton. In this year I 
received allotments of 30 acres. I was told by the committeeman, when 
I consulted him, he had done me a special favor in getting me 30 acres, 
entitled to 135, he got me 30 when he said I had only 5 acres. The 
situation was in the State of Virginia, the minimum 5-acre provision 
required that the total acreage be allotted to farmers on 5 acres if they 
had planted 5 acres during any 1 of 3 years. 

In spite of the fact my farm earned for the State of Virginia that 
allotment, I was not entitled to it. I suggest for your careful con- 
sideration, don’t be trapped into a program that would allow you to 
get in that situation again because what will happen, not only will 
you ruin the large farmer which earned the allotment, but the small 
farmer in many cases did not plant that cotton because they did not 
want it and they will not plant it even if you give it to them. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not saying that for every farm but for 
the total result within the entire State that is the situation. 

Thank you. 


The CHatmrman. Mr. Roberts, please. Give your full name and 
occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF MAX ROBERTS, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Roserts. I am Max Roberts. I work for the Farmers Federa- 
tion in Asheville, N. C. They asked me to say a few words concerning 
burley tobacco, : 

In 20 counties of western North Carolina we have allotments of 
about 10,000 acres, which is an average allotment of about fifty-three 
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one-hundredths per farm. We would like to ask the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee if they will retain the minimum allotment if they pos- 
sibly can of five-tenths, that they retain the acreage allotment and 
forget about the poundage allotment in our case. I would like to make 
a very brief report about the handling of the Commodity Credit 
through the Farmers Federation. They resold all Government to- 
bacco through the 1951 crop, three-quarters of the 1952 crop, and over 
half the 1953, and we have sold last week all the lower grades of the 
1954, which is certainly a bright picture on burley tobacco. 

We would also like to say we appreciate the Government making 
it possible for farmers to receive 90 percent of parity in western 
North Carolina. We are in urgent neo of some more money for the 
mountain people. The average farm in the mountains is about 40 
acres and about 20 percent of those farms that can be tilled or used as 
grazing. 
on oan going to suggest to the Senate committee that they consider 
very a in using this land they talked about, taking out of 
production, that it be planted in some kind of forestry. I know our 
section, it would yield very well to that and would give an income to 
the farm people. It might be also necessary to give them a little 
money to pay the taxes on that land while the timber is in production 
and growing. 

That is about all I have to say. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

At this point in the record we will insert a letter, dated November 
12, 1955, and addressed to this committee, signed by Joseph Higdon, 
treasurer of the Farmers Federation, Asheville, N. Ce 

(Mr. Higdon’s letter follows :) 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., November 12, 1955. 


UNITEp STATES SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Farmers Federation Cooperative, acting as agent for Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in supporting burley tobacco in North Carolina, has 
distributed $119,967.78, representing the balance due to burley producers after 
handling charges, such as hauling, redrying, storage, insurance and selling costs 
were deducted. This distribution represents 5.28 percent of the amount of burley 
tobacco handled by the Farmers Federation Cooperative for Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

We have sold all crops up through 1951 crop year and as of this date there has 
been no losses sustained on any crop handled which has been sold. 

The balance of tobacco on hand as of this date is as follows: 


We have sold the large amount of the 1952 crop and considerable amount 
has been sold from the 1953 and 1954 crops, leaving the above amount on hand 
as of this date. 

Yours very truly, 
FARMERS F'EDERATION COOPERATIVE, 
JOsePH Hicpon, Treasurer. 


The CHatrman. Mr. Brown? Give your name, please, and your 
occupation, 
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STATEMENT OF SAM C. B. BROWN, STATESVILLE, N.C. 


Mr. Brown. I am Sam C. B. Brown, dairy and crop general farmer 
from Iredell County. I would like to concur with the thinking in 
regard to the soil bank, rental plan or what-not. I want to also agree 
with the gentlemen preceding me in regard to forestry. I would sug- 
gest a 10-year plan and pay the farmer a rental fee of 6 percent of 
the value of the land plus the setting of the trees. For any other crop 
that would go into grass, I would recommend the same thing. Six 
percent of the value of the land plus whatever the Federal Government 
would like to have done with the grass or what-not. 

They would bear that expense. That will take care of tobacco 
land, cotton land, wheat land, grazing land, almost any kind of land 
because in 16 years and a little more it will pay for itself and if I 
had any money I would be willing to buy the land from other indi- 
viduals and rent it for 16 years for the total value of the land. 

T don’t mean what is on the taxbooks. I mean what it will sell for 
at this time. 

Now, in regard to the allotment of acres or units I believe that could 
be handled by each individual enterprise. You might give the farmer 
a choice as to whether he would like to have 10 acres of cotton or 10 
bales. Supposing previously he had 12 acres and 12 bales. I believe 
that the farmers upon any fair rental basis, allotment basis, will 
voluntarily produce the food and fiber needs for this Nation. I be- 
lieve they will do it. They will doit. I believe they will voluntarily 
take out of production whatever is the right amount of acres if they 
are assured the cost of production. 

T want to read one little item here. Mr. Joe Doaks, a farmer in my 
area, gave me permission to use these figures. He has an investment 
of $27,000 and during the years of 1952, 1953 and 1954 his total income 
from crops and livestock and products sold at wholesale, I want to 
emphasize wholesale, was $8,298. That is actual. 

The Cuatrman. Per year? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, per year, average of the 3 years. Total expenses 
for this farmer, Mr. Joe Doaks, leaving out anything for his labor, 
was $7,285. So that left a balance of $1,013 for that farmers’ labor. 
Take even 2,000 hours, which is very low for the man that has the 
dairy, and has cotton and has wheat and other general crops, I want 
to make it low, I asked him to let me make it low, 2,000 hours would 
only bring him 50.7 cents an hour when the national minimum is 75, 
That isn’t right. 

The Cuatrman. We are trying to cure that. 

Mr. Brown. I will try to give you the cure. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we are waiting for. 

Mr. Brown. I want to make this statement: It is noted that the 
farmer like no other producer sells at wholesale and buys at retail. I 
have illustrated that above. The difference in this item up here, the 
difference between what he bought and what he sold and what he 
bought at retail would give him $657 if he could have the difference 
between retail and wholesale. 

Now, this farmer went out to the machinery dealer, to the feed 
dealer, fertilizer dealer and bought and will continue to do just like he 
has always done, but we are asking and I am asking for Joe Doaks and 
myself that the Federal Government make up the difference between 
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the retail and wholesale which would give Mr. Doaks 28.3 cents per 
hour more, which would only give him an hourly wage of 79 cents, and 
that is not out of line with the. minimum. 

Now in the future, shortly, we will have $1 per hour, which you 
gentlemen, you Senators and Representativ es, have said is the mini- 
mum, $1. I don’t know how to get that other 21 cents. I really 
don’t. But I have tried to show you where you can get the 28 to 
make it up to 79. 

The dealers in machinery will approve of it. They told me they 
are in favor of it. The produc ers of machinery would be in favor 
of it. Producers of all these things that the farmers buy would be 
in favor of it. And I believe it can be sold to the consumers who 
naturally will have to pay it or the taxpayers, because you are only 

asking, we are only asking that you pay us the difference between 
retail and wholesale, we can’t buy at wholesale. 

Now, the Government could buy at wholesale for us but we can’t 
organize and buy at wholesale. 

The Cuarrman. Why not? Can’t you form a cooperative? We 
have a splendid law on the statute books now that would permit the 
farmers of this country to organize themselves into cooperatives in 
various parts of the country and if they used that law as Congress 
intended to use it, you go somewhere and you get all of these things 
you are talking about wholesale just the same as other cooperatives 
are doing it. 

Mr. Brown. I beg your pardon, but they don’t get it wholesale. 
| belong to the cooperative. The cooperative has to sell at. retail. 

The Cuamman. I know, but just the cost of handling it, which is 
little or nothing. 

Mr. Brown. It is more than that. 

The CuatrrMAn. You are not a good cooperative, then. 

Mr. Brown. You are saying that about the North Carolina C oop- 
erative Association. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know one from the other, but the cooper- 
atives were permitted to be organized for the purpose of permitting 
farmers to buy in bulk for themselves and sell to themselves in bulk 
with a little service charge, and then that same cooperative can take 
the products that the farmers produce and sell that on a cooperative 
basis and if a little more of that were done you might get some of these 
buyers here to respect you more and pay you more for what you 
produce. 

Mr. Brown. That is true. I will agree with you. I will do my 
part in that and a lot of other farmers will, too, but there is already 
a precedent in this problem. The Congress of the United States 
has permitted and advocated parity selling, 90 percent, now it is 
flexible. All I am asking is parity buying. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

All right, Mr. Ramey. Give your full name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. RAMEY, MARSHALL, VA. 


Mr. Ramey. I have a prepared statement I am not going to follow 
at all because there are several things I have picked up I want to 
talk about...I will be brief. I have a story to tell you to illustrate 
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the point that I think you will remember after you forget a lot of 
these things. 

First, I want to point out that several persons on this stage today 
have said that farmers in this community had a special problem. 
That isn’t true. All farmers have the same problem. None of them 
make as much money as they think they ought to make. That is the 
problem. Maybe there are too many of them in it. 

The CuarrmMan. Too many farmers? 

Mr. Ramey. Maybe. I think before we end up we will have less 
on the farms than we have now. 

The CHarrMan. You don’t want that to come to pass, do you ? 

Mr. Ramey. I think it is going to be a necessity. 

The CHarrman. I hate to see the day come when the production 
of your livelihood, food and fiber, will be put in the hands of a handful 
of people. 

Mr. Ramey. I don’t think it will ever be a handful, but those that 
produce it must be able to make a living at it. 

The Crarrman. It was only about 65 or 70 years ago when you 
had almost 70 percent of your people engaged in the production of 
food and fiber and it is predicted that within the next 10 or 12 years 
you are going to have about 10 percent. Do you think that will be 
a healthy situation ? 

Mr. Ramey. We don’t have much more than that now. 

The Cuarrman. A little under 14. Then it might come to as low 
as 8 percent. I think we ought to do something in order to keep the 
small farmer in business if it is possible. 

In other words, encourage a farmer to remain on the farm and 
try to attract more. I am sorry you were interrupted. 

Mr. Ramey. During the discussion here there has been a good deal 
of discussion of price-support level. From my point of view the 
level of price support is not particular material. Any commodity 
can have the price at whatever level they want if they control pro- 
duction. They can have a 125 percent if they are willing to do the 
things that are necessary to do it. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the farmers on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Ramey. On a voluntary or under Government program, either 
one, they can have it if they are willing to pay the piper. Tobacco 
people have done it, peanut people have Sie it to a slightly less extent 
and others have not done it. The support level doesn’t make any par- 
ticular difference because we had a 90 percent support level where 
grains and cotton were selling at considerably below that. So your 
support level doesn’t make any difference unless you have controls. 

Now, if we are willing to do it we can control it, but the acres that 
we take out of those must go into some kind of a pool where they won’t 
be used. The only thing that I see that you can put those into that 
can’t be used for some other commodity is forests. 

The Cuatrman. What would you do in areas where you can’t grow 
forests? You have thousands of acres in the West where you can’t 
grow any kind of trees. What would you do with that land? If the 
problem were to be solved in Virginia, in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, we would have a picnic doing it, but we have to 
legislate for 48 States and I have been over areas on this trip in Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, South Dakota, and other States where you can’t 
grow any kind of trees. So your plan may not apply there. 
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Mr. Ramey. That is the only one I know of that doesn’t compete 
with anything else. Now, in some of those Western States you may 
vet it back into some sort of range grass but then you get in competi- 
tion with cattle. 

The Cuairman. That would hurt you here. 

Mr. Ramey. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. You see, the problem is not easy of solution. 

Mr. Ramey. That doesn’t make a solution. Well, we have a flexible 
support price which I say doesn’t make any particular difference be- 
cause unless you control production you don’t get that price for it. 

The CratmrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ramey. It is my belief that we have gradually got to abandon 
vovernment in agriculture. 
~ Mr. Cootey. When you do, you will go bankrupt before harvest- 
time. You couldn't stand it. Every farmer in North Carolina would 
be in bankruptcy right now. When the Government is out you will 
get out pretty quick. 

Mr. Ramey. I don’t say you can get out tomorrow or next year or 
in the next 10 years, but that is an aim. 

The CuamrmMan. That is a goal we aim for. But it is to work out of 
the present program of surplus and return health to the farmer. Have 
you any suggestion to offer on that ? 

" Mr. Ramey. I have offered most of the suggestions and I will tell 
you the story I said I would tell you to illustrate the point of what 
happens. 

[ am a beef cattle man and from animals on the farm we learn a lot 
about people and sometimes we learn a lot from people about animals, 
but when we used to have more horses on the farms than we do now, 
you ran into trouble with them. If you had a sick horse and he could 
not get up you put a sling under him and pulled him up on his feet. 
And once you got him on his feet he would put his feet down and you 
could loosen the sling; maybe have to keep it there a few days in case 
he lost his balance and fell, but he would stand there. 

You can take a cow and do the same thing with her but when you get 
her up to the top she comes down on the ground. She is perfectly 
content to lie there in the sling and you can let the sling down, you can 
raise it up, doesn’t make any difference. She will ride up and down 
with the sling all day long. The only way you can get that cow up 
on her feet is to let her lay on the ground until she is well enough or 
makes up her mind to get up and she gets up by herself. 

Now, this country has a lot more cows in it than they have horses. 
And there are a lot more people that are like cows than there are like 
horses in this country now. As long as we have support prices and 
Government programs that they think are going to do their job for 
them, they spend most of their time figuring out ways to beat that pro- 
gram rather than to figure out their own salvation as to how on their 
own farm they can get a living made. 

Mr. Cootry. I have a question. Are you in the beef cattle business ? 

Mr. Ramey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. You are advocating that the Government get out of 
agriculture. Just tell us in what way the Federal Government is 
interfering with you as a beef cattle man? What law have we that 
now embarrasses you in any way? 
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Mr. Ramey. It doesn’t embarrass me. 

Mr. Cootry. What law is there you would repeal? 

Mr. Ramey. You know cattle eat grain. 

Mr. Cootzy. You want cheap grain for the cattle? 

Mr. Ramey. I grow most of my own grain under the present setup. 
This year for the first time in several years I could have bought grain 
cheaper than I can raise it myself. 

Mr. Cootry. What is corn selling for now? 

Mr. Ramey. About $6 a barrel at home now. That is $1.20 a bushel. 

Mr. Cootry. You may buy it here for 90 cents a bushel. You do 
not want it any cheaper than that. 

Mr. Ramey. This year we can buy it cheaper than we can raise it. 

Mr. Cooter. This is the year 1955 we are talking about. 

Mr. Ramey. But that has not been the case until this year and here 
we get into the fact, again, that our support price held the price up. 
I would grow less corn if I could buy it as cheaply as I can grow it. 

Mr. Cootry. Surely you would. 

You would buy more corn? 

Mr. Ramey. If I could buy it as cheap as I can grow it I would stop 
growing corn and buy it. Therefore, your level of price that you 
have your supported level—your artificial level is the word—artificial 
level has priced somebody’s corn out of my market. 

Mr. Cootry. You want to buy it as cheaply as you can grow it? 

Mr. Ramey. I am going to grow for my own cattle unless I can buy 
it cheaper. 

The Cuamrman, You are a cattle feeder. I don’t blame you for 
being against price supports for corn, but we are thinking about the 
man who grows this feed for you. Unless you protect him some way 
as against other things, he may be in trouble. You would not want to 
be enriched and let him go down would you? 

Mr. Ramey. I wouldn’t want him to be enriched and me go down, 
either. 

Mr. Cootxy. The corn producer is not getting rich today. 

The Cuarrman. Not at 90 cents. Thank you, Mr. Ramey. 

Is Mr. Pope here, please? Give your full name and your occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF M. C. POPE, WARSAW, N. C. 


Mr. Porr. My name is M. C. Pope. My address is Warsaw, N.C. 

The Cuarrman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Porr. I am a farmer. I raise corn, cotton, potatoes, tobacco, 
cattle, and hogs. 

The CuarrMan. Have you a solution to the problem we are now 
talking about ? 

Mr. Pops. Yes; I think so. 

The CuarrMan. Give it to us, please. 

Mr. Porr. All I have heard here today seems to agree that the 
problem is that the farmer is not getting sufficient to live off of. And 
the only way I know for him to get any more is give it to him. It 
seems to be simple. 

The CuarrmMan. We want him to earn it if he can. 
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Mr. Porr. Give it to him as wages and let him earn it. I think he 
is alre¢ udy earning it and not getting it. 

Mr. Cooter. Amen. 

Mr. Pore. I think our parity price is not figured on the right basis. 
It is figured without the farmer’s labor being added in. 

The Cuamman. Hired labor is, but not the work of the farmer 
himself, or any member of the family. You are right. 

Mr. Porr. I can’t see when the farmer raises the crop he has nothing 
in it but his labor and his fertilizer and those expenses, and if his labor 
is not added in it, he has not got much equity in it. 

The CuarrMANn. We are talking about the parity formula. That 
is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Porr. That is the idea. I can see no difference in the sliding 
scale of parity when the parity is fixed on nothing. I can see no differ- 
ence in 70 or 75 when the parity is nothing; 200 percent of nothing, 
he has still got the same. ‘That seems to be the idea in Washington— 
straighten this thing out by giving us so much percent of nothing. 
It is not paying for our labor. 

The CuHarrMan. How long have you been farming? 

Mr. Porr. Since I can remember. 

The Cuarrman. Did you not do pretty well during the war ? 

Mr. Popr. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. There was a market for everything you sold. 

Mr. Porr. We did pretty well. The thing I think is the trouble—I 
may be wrong, but our trouble started right then anyhow. It was 
declared in 1932 that the farmer could not add his labor into parity. 
Then to carry out that program they made another declaration that 
the farmer’s produce could not rise in price until it reached the hands 
of the processor. Therefore today corn is 90 cents a bushel and meal 
is $4.20 a bushel. When the miller, the processor, gets hold of it, it 
can rise in price. It can’t rise as long as the farmer has it. It can go 
down, but not up. The only thing I see to do is give the farmer 
parity price. 

The CHatrrMan. How would you do that ? 

Mr. Porr. Figure it as it is; figure his labor in. 

The CuarmMan. But we are dealing with millions of people. In a 
yes we have to draw a formula that would be applic: le in North 

Carolina as well as in Kansas and in Louisiana and California. 

Mr. Porr. Yes; they -_ the same way. Same thing applies. 

The Cuarrman. They farm under different conditions to attain 
what you call, 1 am sure you have cost of production in mind, it would 
be a big problem, and I don’t know that we could write anything into 
law to do it. 

Mr. Porr. I have this here, I don’t know if you can read my hand- 
writing. This is a farmer’s worksheet that will give you what a tenant 
farmer gets for raising 8 acres of tobacco. 

The Carman. You have all zeros here. 

Mr. Porr. That is what it amounts to. That is an itemized state- 
ment of everything done. It comes out with a row of zeros. We get 
90 percent of nothing. 

Mr, Cooter. I think that should be inserted in the record. 

The Crarrman. It will go in the record at this point. 
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(Mr. Pope’s prepared statement follows :) 


Farmers worksheet for 8 acres of tobacco 


Fixing plant beds, 15 days at 75 cents per hour_____-_-_--_-_____---__-__ $112. 50 
Breaking land, harrowing, running rows, sowing first.............___- 175. 00 
Tending crop, spraying, and suckering__........_..____-___-_____-._ 150. 00 
Housing crop, 8 men, 6 days apiece, at $1 per hour__.._..____________- 480. 00 
sarn help, 18 hands, 6 days apiece, at 50 cents per hour______--- paisa 540. 00 
Curing, 12 barns, 3 days to barn, 36 days at $1 per hour_________._-_-_- 360. 00 
Diwies Tor COM BR Peck lo ce i ct i Re ES. 75. 00 
Oil, tenant's BO Ser curtis 6a eee ei a 180. 00 
Cars and gas for hauling hands to and from work____________________ 50. 00 
Work of tenant’s tractor, gas to rum same___._...........-~..-.- =... 200. 00 
Grading, 8,000 pounds tobacco at 4 cents per pound___________________ 320. 00 


2 cents per pound for hauling tenant’s 2,000 pounds to market 


ees. hss OE nu eh kk oid eek ok bh Ee, cs bee 2, 682. 00 
Tenant’s half of 8,000 pounds, 4,000 pounds at 50 cents_.....-._____-___ 2, 000. 00 





682. 00 
sss ented Ghleich asthe bbewkeh de eeebdea uae 682. 00 


0, 000. 000 


Franklin D. Roosevelt declared the farmer cannot add his labor into parity 
prices. Now take the tenant labor and that of his wife and children out of the 
above whch amounts to $682, and he will find he has worked all the years for 
nothing. This is slavery pure and simple on a grand scale, contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Tenant labor, wife, and ¢ hildren_ 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Raynor, please. Give your name and occu- 
pation. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. RAYNOR, FORT BRAGG, N. C. 








Mr. Raynor. J. ee Sees Cumberland County. I am a farmer. 
[ cultivate around 250 acres of farmland this year ‘and have 71% acres 
in tobacco, 47 in cotton. I operate a cotton gin, I sell fertilizer, have 
110 customers. 

This is Carver’s Creek Township No. 1. I am speaking for them. 
We have discussed pro and con this tobacco situation. My people are 
satisfied with the farm program. My people are satisfied with the 
parity. They are satisfied with ever syehiinyy bel all these little fellows 
in our neighborhood I am told by ACI office that the average is 2 acres 
per farm. They are very much dissatisfied. 

The CuarrMan. You want to enlarge acreage ? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes; they don’t want to be cut. If you cut these 
farmers 25 percent they will have to borrow acres from some other 
county. 

The Cuatrman. Is that in tobacco ? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, sir. We don’t have any cotton to talk about. 

The Cuarrman. You know you have, the ‘record shows you have a 
supply of tobacco for 314 years with the acres you are now planting. 
Where would you get the ‘acres to increase that? 

Mr. Raynor. I didn’t say increase it. I wouldn’t suggest any in- 
crease. It needs to be reduced. But I don’t see how you are going to 
reduce it 25 percent. These little farmers, I predict that they will vote 
against this program before they will accept a 25-percent cut. 

The CuarmrMan. I am inclined to agree. As Mr. Cooley stated, it is 
possible to make a gradual reduction and instead of doing it over 1 
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year, mi ake it cover 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years where if it is reduced it won't 
be much. You would be in favor of that ? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. I have the problem figured out in my mind that 
I would like to discuss with you. I feel like that. people who have 
2 percent or less cultivated land in tobacco should not have it reduced. 
They are not able to stand it. 

Mr. CooLey. With 12-percent reduction which the Secretary has 
already ordered, I was just told today that the average allotment in 
North Carolina for tobacco growers would be slightly more than 
t acres a person, 4.15. 

Mr. Raynor. When you drop it down—— 

Mr. Cootry. If you have a 2-acre minimum allotment you see what 
is going to happen to the program. 

Mr. Raynor. That is true. They are going to kill it if they can’t 
vet nothing. 

Mr. Coorey. The tenant farmers would be out of luck almost 
entirely. 

Mr. Raynor. These big farmers are going to be out of luck, too. 

Mr. Cootey. We do not have any big tobacco farmers. A man can- 
not be a big tobacco farmer. No one man can operate a big tobacco 
farm. 

Mr. Raynor. A 1-horse cropman in our county is tending 7 and 
5 acres. 

Mr. Cootey. They have many tenants. 

Mr. Raynor. Where will they go? 

Mr. Coo.ry. On the highway. 

Mr. Raynor. I have tenants I can’t give an acre of tobacco. I am 
not satisfied to see that man cut again when he doesn’t have anything 
to start with. : 

Mr. Cootey. If we do not cut the little man you will not have 
anything. 

Mr. Raynor. I don’t want it if I have to gouge it out of my fellow 
man. 

Mr. Cooter. It is not a question of gouging. You have to let your 
tenants go. 

Mr. Raynor. Where is he going! That is the problem we try to 
keep from. Nowhere for him to go. We have to put more on the 
farm. 

Mr. Cootry. If you have a minimum acreage you are going to wreck 
the program. 

Mr. Raynor. I am in favor of doing something for the little man 
that can’t help himself. They are not here today. 

Mr. Coo.ey. I am sitting here representing them, and so is Senator 
Scott. 

The Cuatrman. Why isn’t he here today ? 

Mr. Raynor. They are not able to come and they are not interested 
in the program enough because they don’t get enough out of it to 
interest them. With these fellows from Greene County and Wayne 
County and Sampson County, every one has been here. This house 
was full of those people with big tobacco allotments. 

Mr. Cootey. They may have had big allotments but it is all culti- 
vated with tenants. 

Mr. Raynor. But giving 7 and 8 acres to the tenants. I can’t give 
them 1. I want to see these little fellows taken care of. I believe if 
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you let that little man pass, cut the big man down to where he can fee] 
it, I say 30 percent of his cultivated land in tobacco. 

Mr. Cootry. What is your total acreage ! 

Mr. Raynor. Allotment? 7.8. 

Mr. Cootzry. What county ¢ 

Mr. Raynor. Cumberland County. I am satisfied with what | 
have. But I am here in the interest of the man who can’t help him 
self. 

Mr. Cootey. That is what Senator Ellender is here for. 

The Cuatrman. That is why I came today. 

Mr. Raynor. You have done a fine job. You want the solution to 
it. You are puzzled. I am, too, but I do believe if we will cut the 
other fellows down some, maybe 10 percent, you can let these little 
fellows alone. If you cut him 20 percent he won’t have anything, he 
can’t operate. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sraniey. Give your name and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. STANLEY, JR., CARTHAGE, N. C. 


Mr. Srantey. Iam J.C. Stanley, Jr., Moore County, N.C. Lama 
farmer. I have also been assistant agriculture teacher on veteran 
farm training, and supervisor the past 8 years. You have had a lot 
of discussion here today on the small farmer. So I think I will skip 
this preliminary on small farmers first and speak on the soil bank. | 
am very much interested in it. We are trying to get out of the prob- 
lem we are in of the surplus commodities that we have on hand. At 
the same time we want to maintain these small farmers throughout 
our State. 

If by Government help we take these acres, converted acres or acres 
we need to take out of these commodity crops that are overproduction, 
I would say go into soil conservation, use their service to the extent 
of building a soil bank that we can rely on in the future years. 

The Cuatmrman. We have heard a lot of testimony on that. Would 
you want to compensate farmers for the land set aside? How would 
you reach a figure? 

Mr. Sranuey. I would say a period of, set a goal, have goals to 
work to. Ihave learned that in this program with the veterans I have 
worked with. Set up a goal of 5 to 10 years, take these idle acres and 
pay them on a percentage basis or maybe 6-percent interest, as one 
man spoke of. 

The CHarrman. On the value of the land ¢ 

Mr. Strantey. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Market value. 

Mr. Srantey. Or set up a price, value on an acre basis of that par- 
ticular crop. What it would be in the case of tobacco; we all know that 
is the largest income of any commodity we grow. 

The CHatrman, Would you make it on the basis of value of that 
acre or what the acre produces? 

Mr. Stantey. On the net income, I should say. 

The CHamman. We just heard a moment ago where it was zero. 

Mr. Sranuey. According to my figures in my particular county, 
I don’t know what the flue-cured average is for this year, it will be up 
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some, but on the 1,400-pound basis to use round figures and using 50 
cents average per pound, that is $700 an acre. Using Federal crop 
service basic figures they used to cost $300 per acre expense to grow 
tobacco. We get that on actual expense in tobacco. Take this $300 
an acre from your $700, it leaves $400 an acre net income for labor and 
capital investment. 

The CHArrMAN. You would want the man who sets that acre aside 
to get the Government to pay him $400 an acre ? 

Mr. Sranuey. No; a percentage on interest on this commodity. 

The CHarrMan. Six percent, $24. 

Mr. STaN.eEy. Six percent or 10 percent. 

The CuatrMAN. You would put a percentage on his income? 

Mr. Stranuey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Not on value of land? 

Mr. Stanuey. That is right, provided he would take this money and 
use it in soil-building practices set up by ASC. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think anybody in North Carolina would rent 
an acre of tobacco to the Government for $24? Certainly not. Nor 
$44, either. 

Mr. StaNnuEy. I am speaking of the acres in excess. 

Mr. Cootry. I es but they wouldn’t be interested in renting it. 

Mr. Srantey. I didn’t say 6 percent. I just used that for a figure. 
You might give 25 percent or 50 percent where it would be less on 
corn or cotton. 

The CuHatrmMan. Any other suggestions? 

Mr. Sranuey. On the food bank disposing of the food, if I under- 
stand it—— 

The CHarman. What is that? 

Mr. Stantey. World food bank to get rid of these commodities. 

Mr. Cootxy. We cannot give them away now. 

Mr. Sranuey. I know we have had salesmen in foreign countries. 
I am a veteran of World War II, served in the southwest Pacific. I 
have a horror for those people. I know it is the same in Asia and 
in Europe and so on. 

Mr. Cootey. Did you know that we passed laws in Congress au- 
thorizing the Secretary to give the surplus away? All a nation has 
to do is show a need for it, send a boat in and pick it up and take it 
home and the Government pays storage, pays the transportation from 
the place of storage to shipside. We have had that in the law a long 
time. 

Mr. Srantry. Does the United States send someone to back this 
up, to see these people get it and know where it comes from? If you 
receive a gift from someone in a roundabout way—— 

Mr. Cooter. We wrote that into the law, too. 

Mr. Sranuey. I wanted to make the suggestion. We are very 
much in favor of these small farmers and, as was said earlier, this 
soil bank for instance, if it was to be enacted that maybe would go 
further toward helping the little man instead of the lawyers, bankers, 
and what have you. 

The Cuarmman. All right, sir, thank you. 

Mr. Reid, please. Give your name and occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF H. A. REID, ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


Mr. Rem. I am H. A. Reid, Elizabeth City, a farmer and that is 
my sole occupation. I think I have a solution to the problem that 
won't cost the taxpayers anything. 

The CHarrmMan. Give it to us. I am anxious to hear it. 

Mr. Ret. I believe that if we cut production, just take a certain 
percentage of the land out of production, completely out, and don’t 
pay anything for it the farmer will receive plenty in return. He will 
see an increase in income to cover that loss that he takes. 

The CHamman. Do you think he would do that voluntarily? 

Mr. Rei. No, sir. 

The CHatrMan. You want to make him do it? 

Mr. Rem. As much as I hate to—— 

The Cuarrman. You would make him do it ? 

Mr. Rem. As much as I hate for the Government to run it, it won’t 
happen just by voluntary means. I am not going to take it out be- 
cause I don’t think my neighbor will, but if we take a certain amount 
put of production, 10 or 15 percent, cut down these surpluses, the 
farmer will get more. I had rather farm 80 acres and ma v0 a profit 
than farm 100 acres and not make a profit. Of course, I realize there 
are problems in the Midwest and Far West where they don’t farm 
land but every other year, but they know that the farms are set up 
to raise so many acres of wheat or oats or whatever they raise; instead 
of raising a thousand acres, let him raise 800. 

Mr. Cootzy. We are doing it, now, just what you have been ad- 
vocating. All these supported crops are controlled. 

Mr. Rep. Take them down some more, 

The Cuatrman. That is what we are trying to do, but you will never 
do it on a voluntary basis and in order to have it down you have to 
give some kind of incentive, put a little honey under the beehive to 
get the rest to come to it. 

Mr. Rem. I would rather farm 80 acres and make a profit than 
farm a hundred and not make a profit. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ferbee, give your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF CLAY FERBEE, CAMDEN, N. C. 


Mr. Ferree. I would like to say my bit about the soil-fertility bank. 
I have heard surpluses, been to several meetings, and one program 
runs into another. I have made up my mind the only way to cut our 
surplus down is with the soil-fertility bank. Take a certain number 
of acres out of production and set it aside. I would do it on a sliding 
scale. A man running a little farm I wouldn’t take, I would take a 
smaller percentage from him than a big man. I would range from 
a man with 20 or 30 years, take a little more from a man with 200 
acres, a man with 500 take 15 percent. 

The CHarrman. We have had that submitted to us today and all 
through these hearings, just what you are talking about there. 

Mr. Frerper. I would put a little honey in there. I think we do 
it more voluntarily if we compensate him for the land he takes out. 
I don’t know much about finances to know how to pay him, but we 
would have to pay him to put these trees in if that was what he 
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wanted, or soil-building crops or if he just wanted to let it lay and 
do something he would have to pay him something to let the land 
lay idle. 

‘T feel we ought to cut it down gradually and also pay him a little 
to lay it out. I would like to think we could put it up to the farmers 
and let them vote it themselves and if the majority voted we could 
make it compulsory. 

Mr. Cootny. They do it on wheat and can do it on corn, and all of 
the six basic crops. Farmers vote quotas on themselves. 

Mr. Freres. I would like to vote to take so much land out and 
when we vote to take it out make it compulsory for everybody. 

Mr. Cootey. That is the way it is right now. 

Mr. Ferrer. We take it out and put it in corn. 

Mr. Cooter. Taking millions of acres out of cotton. 

Mr. Frrser. I want to lay aside that land and put it in nothing. 

The CHamman. You suggest if 10 percent of all acres or 15 percent 
is put out, you first submit it to the farmers. 

Mr. Ferpex. Yes, I think they would vote it. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Who is next? 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY C. FAULK, SANFORD, N. C. 


Mr. Fautx. I am Harvey C. Faulk, Sanford, N. C. I grow cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn, small grain, milk cows, hogs, beef, and children. 

I think this: We discussed all the different problems, everybody 
has agreed that farmers aren’t getting enough. As a measure to 
help this: 

Whereas, the cost of living is steadily going up, much to the public’s 
discomfort, and whereas our welfare depends to a large extent on pub- 
lic opinion, we as farmers recommend as a measure to ) strengthen pub- 
lic relations between the farmer and the consumer and to help the 
consumer better understand where his dollar goes, that each product 
or article sold be stamped, showing the amount or share the farmer 
received out of, or for, said product or article. 

I don’t know if that will solve the problem, but it will, I can’t help 
but believe it will raise our, give better public relations. 

The Cuarrman. Let me say to you as chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I have been having studies made just as you suggest 
there, had them publicized, made speeches about them and it doesn’t 
work. The great difficulty is to get it to the consumer. The con- 
sumer is led to believe he is being eyped and it is the farmer doing the 
gyping. Of course it isn’t true. 

Mr. Fautx. How do we tell the consumer ? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know. That is something the consumer 
ought to be interested in and if we could get help from the press and 
from the columnists and radio people we “might be able to get some- 
where. 

Mr. Faux. If this article was stamped showing the amount the 
farmer received 

Mr. Cooter. It fluctuates from day to day and would not be pos- 
sible. 

The Cuatrman. The administration of it would be overburdening. 

Mr. Favutx. Yes. 
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Mr. Cootey. Farmers get 30 cents for cotton in a $3.50 shirt, 3 cents 
for wheat that goes into a loaf of bread. We tell that story wherever 
we can. 

The Cxarman. I have stated it many times on the Senate floor and 
that is as far as it went. 

Mr. Faux. In other words, you don’t think it would do any good. 

The CuarrmMan. We can continue to do it but it doesn’t seem to do 
any good when the farmer today is getting out of the consumer dollar 
only 40 cents of it. Some time ago he was getting 52 or 53 cents. 
What we are trying to do is get ways to raise that and that is why 
we are here today to get suggestions. If you don’t have any 

Mr. Faux. I was just using that as a suggestion. 

The next suggestion is to retain our present acreage, not necessarily 
our present acreage but looking at a scale of acreage all over, whereas 
we cut acreage some other country might take on our acreage to more 
or less sustain that, and to allow agriculture a fair share of the income 
that the basic product be at all times considered in om: any finished 
product, if need be guarantee not only agriculture, but all segments of 
our economy comparable buying power, that it be made the regulatory 
factor of the finished product. I haven’t heard that. 

The Cuamman. That would mean regimentation and fixing prices. 
That is something that we don’t want to go into and maybe end up 
by destroying our way of life. I would rather keep it going as it is 
now rather than destroy our way of life. 

Mr. Faurx. I would too. Our price is being set for us. 

Mr. Coorry. I think they are. 

Mr. Fautx. What is the difference if you turn it around? 

Mr. Coo.ry. That is the unfortunate situation the farmer has al- 
ways been in. He cannot fix his price. He has to take what is offered. 

The CHairmMaAn, That is because we won’t organize and my advice 
is to organize, but they won’t do it. 

Mr. FaAunk. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. BURTON, NORLINA, N. C. 


Mr. Burton. Lam J. T. Burton, Norlina, N. C. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have a solution to the problem ? 

Mr. Burton. One thing to take production down is child labor doing 
a lot to produce these things. 

The CHarrmMan, On farms? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; working child labor. 

The CHarrMANn. You mean pass a child-labor law to prevent a 
farmer from working his own children on the farm? 

Mr. Burton, Hiring them out. The most dangerous occupation 
there is, and they allow them to work and still he can’t go to town and 
get his children a job. 

The CHarrmman. Not in a factory. 

Mr. Burton. It is safe in a factory compared to the farm. 

The CuArrman. You will never get a bill through Congress prevent- 
ing a man from working a boy, his own boy, on his farm. 

Mr. Burron. A lot depends on their children, where it would cut 
production. They keep them out of factories to give people jobs. 
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Another thing that should be guaranteed—I don’t know the average 
income of the farmer. 

The CHarrRMAN. Very low. 

Mr. Burton. But just guarantee him a straight price for everything 
up to 10,000 or whatever they think it should be, and then figure the 
average Income and pay him back a percentage of whatever he made 
of that. In other words, if a man, the more he makes the more percent 
makeup he would get. Put a kind of tax on the product to pay that 
bill. 

Mr. Cootry. It cannot be done that way. We tried it with process- 
ing tax and it was held unconstitutional. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


Next ? 
STATEMENT OF ERNEST CLARK, SHELBY, N. C. 


Mr. Cuark, Ernest Clark from Shelby, N. C., Cleveland County. I 
am going to touch this in the high spots since we put in the whole day 
and I don’t think they have too much suggestion. 

The Cuarrman. I wouldn’t say that. We have suggestions. 

Mr. Cuark. I don’t see that the committee has been helped. I am 
going to another subject. 

I am a dairy and cotton farmer of Cleveland County and I consider 
it one of my highest privileges to appear before you today. You are 
the lawmakers of our country and by virtue of being on the Agricul- 
ture Committee I know you are interested in the problems of farmers. 

Before I present one of the problems of our farmers I want to say a 
personal word to Senator Scott. I believe in giving praise where 
praise is due to a man while he is living and not wait until he dies 
and then send him a bouquet of flowers. Senator Scott, we want to 
thank you for your interest and program to the average and little 
farmer of our country. Your road program means more than you can 
ever know to our people—your school program means as much, and 
rewards will come from them for the next hundred years. 

My knowledge of your humble and real interest in us caused me to 
write you for a few minutes before you today. 

I am interested in, and our farmers need a Federal crop-insurance 
program that will take some of the risk out of the hazardous busi- 
ness of farming. As you know, we have had a FCIC program since 
1940. It was administered by the old PMA until 1945. During that 
time it was hard sledding. There were 4,220 contracts in Cleveland 
County in 1950, when it was turned over to the PMA. In 1954 when 
it was returned to the FCIC there were only 662 contracts. 

In 1948 to 1950 FCIC was on purely an experimental basis and 
we had a meeting in Winston-Salem. Mr. Cisler, who was head of 
the FCIC in Washington, was there and I asked him since it was in 
an experimental stage that Cleveland County be left as it was, and 
not put back under PMA, because I knew that the number of farmers 
reached would be reduced to almost nothing. He practically prom- 
ised me he would, but when it got to Washington, they said, “No.” 
Since the beginning of crop insurance in North Carolina premium 
income has totaled $6,456,892 and indemnity outgo $5,184,405. So you 
see this program has not been a drain on the Sicrenine Treasury. 
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Actually it has made a profit and at the same time has given the 
farmer a low premium cost insurance. 

My main point today is that I have heard rumors that the crop- 
insurance program may be put back under the ASC program and | 
am very much opposed to this move. Why am I opposed to this 
move? Because in 1948 when it was in an experimental stage there 
were 9 counties participating in the program and there were 8,408 
farmers insured. In 1950 there were 17 counties which wrote 30,839 
contracts. During these periods it was administered as an independ- 
ent agency. Then in 1951 it was turned back to the ASC with 31,957 
contracts. At the present time there are 34,185 contracts, and it is 
being operated as an independent agency. ‘These figures show that 
every time the insurance program was operated by the FCIC itself, 
there was an increase in farmers insured. 

The ASC has enough of the farmers problems to work on now. 
In fact, I do not believe they want it, because in 1948-50 they refused 
to enter into an agreement on a piece basis for sales and service. It 
should remain as a separate agency and a full-time office set up in 
each county or small area, so our farmers can go in and talk over the 
crop-insurance needs and be told what is available to them. 

Another point I want to make is that the present coverage is only 
225 pounds of cotton per acre and this ought to be raised to 300 pounds 
which would cover actual cost of seed and fertilizer and pay some on 
equipment and labor investment. The cotton production will average 
this year in Cleveland County approximately 600 pounds per acre 
and it seldom ever falls to the point where a farmer can collect now, 
and the present breaking point does not cover actual cost. I also 
feel that the cost of the premiums should be held at a low rate even 
though our Government may have to underwrite a part of the cost. 
[ want to emphasize to you, gentlemen, that farming today is an 
expensive business, and it is hazardous. Our average farmer cannot 
stand the risk involved, and, unless some assurance can be given them, 
many of them are going to be forced out of business even though we 
consider the times pretty good now. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have been interested in the Federal 
crop-insurance program since its beginning and have expressed my 
views to our State office many times and one time to the national di- 
rector in a conference held at Winston-Salem, N. C., in 1950 which 
was just before it was put under the old PMA. Today, I am asking 
you to leave the administration of this program as it is at present, 
except to strengthen it by setting up officers where they are needed, 
so more farmers can be reached, and to reduce the premiums and in- 
crease the coverage, so our farmers can stay in business. 

I thank you for this time. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you, Mr. Clark. 

Anyone else? 

All right, give your name in full and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN MARTIN, WAYNESBORO, N. C. 


The CuarrmMan. You are a farmer? 
Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Proceed. 


Mr. Marrtn. I had hoped to get considerable time, but time has 
run out. 
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The CuHarrMan. Have you anything to offer? 

Mr. Martin. I have a different idea from what I have heard today. 
First, two problems that I see, which is over-production with result- 
ing low prices. The other is intolerable conditions existing in the 
sharecropping in North Carolina and other Southern States that 
under civilized conditions should be remedied. 

I heartily concur with the gentleman before me that child-labor 
laws should be applied in agriculture. Secondly, I feel that the wage 
and hour laws that are in effect in industry should by all means be 
applied to agriculture. If I hire a man to drive my tractor, give him 
the minimum at least. That will help the small farmer in that there 
are thousands of farms in North Carolina, like Mr. Cooley’s, who are 
operated by tenants. 

He may operate his own sharecrop basis but if he had to pay all 
his hired ‘help $1 an hour which will soon be the law, it will eliminate 
a tremendous amount of farm produce all over the United States 
of America. 

Now, as for conservation, to highlight that, we are blessed in 
the Southland in that pine trees grow abundantly and profusely. 
Any land taken out of crop production could very profitably be planted 
in pine trees. In the Great Plains, what I have seen of the farms, 
ponds are the only answer I have seen. I won’t take more time. 

The Cuaran. All right. 

Mr. Cooter. About child labor, what age would you fix? 

Mr. Martin. I feel 16 is young enough. Farming is a very haz- 
ardous occupation. 

Mr. Cootry. One other question: You say if you paid $1 an hour 
for farmhands and plowboys and others who worked on the farm, 
until you could get commodity prices up, how could you pay the 
labor ¢ 

Mr. Martry. I work my farm and wouldn't have to pay it. If 
you hire yours done you go in the hole and quit production unless 
prices went up. 

Mr. Cootry. What will happen to those tenants you are talking 
about ¢ 

Mr. Marttn. Governor Hodges is preparing small jobs in industry 
here to take care of a lot of them. 

Mr. Cootry. If they could all find jobs in industry, that is right, 
but we cannot change the pattern of farming in the South overnight. 

Mr. Macen It is a long-drawn-out thing. 

The Cuairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Martin. Anything in the world I can do in helping with fur- 
thering these suggestions I have made, just ask. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Give your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF H. A. LEARY, CAMDEN, N. C. 


Mr. Leary. With the honeymoon with the farmer over and pros- 
perity and the small farmer being divorced from the farm by the 
Department of Agriculture, I would like to make two suggestions : 
We in the South in the northeastern part of North Carolina ‘had three 
hurricanes and with the Department of Agriculture attitude toward 
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the small farmers, it has made our problem more acute than the 
average. 

Mr. Cootry. That is tornado velocity. 

Mr. Leary. Yes, sir. And one thing I would like to see done is 
Senate investigation of the difference in ‘farm prices—what the farmer 
gets and the consumer pays—in order to spotlight it in the national] 
way to help the farmer gets his problem before the public as the crime 
investigation did. 

Another thing I can’t understand is that the Government spent thou- 
sands of dollars and millions, maybe, in soil reclamation when we are 
producing too much now. I believe in that. In order to keep the 
balance so that we don’t get behind, we should always stay so we can 
produce enough but it just doesn’t make sense to me to spend millions 
of dollars reclaiming soil and running other farmers out of business. 

The Cuamman. We have had suggestions on that and a lot said we 
should curtail it until we need more land. 

Mr. Leary. That is my opinion. 

Senator Scorr. One man said yesterday just declare a holiday aad 
not do anything for a year. 

Mr. Cootey. On reclamation and irrigation ¢ 

Senator Scorr. Everything. 

The CHarrman. We have a lot of testimony obtained from the West, 
believe it or not, that suggested that we ought to lay off of any further 
reclamation development | until we need the land. ‘There may be a lot 
to that and we may have to look into it. 

Of course, most of these projects you understand are what we call 
multipurpose, for the production of ‘electricity, flood control, navigu- 
tion, and also irrigation. 

Mr. Leary. We believe in all those things, when you need power and 
we believe in flood control and when you need power build your dams, 
but opening up this extra land to be in competition with us is detri- 
mental to us. 

The CHarrman. That doesn’t seem 

Mr. Leary. Naturally from the East we haven’t heard much about 
potatoes today and we have been kicked about potatoes. We feel that 
something should be done with that. 

The CHarrman. You mean support ? 

Mr. Leary. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman,. We have tried that once. 

Mr. Leary. It was tried under Roosevelt. The Supreme Court 
knocked that out. 

The CuarrMan. We repealed it. 

Mr. Cooiry. We repealed it before it went into effect. 

Mr. Leary. At one time they would penalize you about $90 an acre 
if you overplanted and it didn’t cost the Government anything to do it. 

Mr. Cootry. We didn’t have acreage allotments. Lindsay Warren 
sponsored the bill and got it through Congress. 

Mr. Leary. How were we paid $70 to . $90 an acre for taking it cut 
of production ? ? 

Mr. Cooter. That was the support program. 

Mr. Leary. There was no overproduction and putting them in the 
woods at that time. 

Mr. Cootry. They paid you not to plant. 

Mr. Leary. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much, sir. 

At this point we will make a part of the record a statement by Mr. 
B.S. Davis, of Evergreen, N.C. 

(Mr. Davis’ prepared statement follows :) 


I decided to write this letter to let you know about some grievance we the 
people have and to suggest some ideas that it might help you that you, having 
a keen mind, might take these rough ideas and work out something that will 
help us to have a better and a clearer program, 

Idea No. 1: That where there is tobacco given in a district to adjust the 
acres that each and every farmer in that district gets with their notice of their 
allotment who got the tobacco that was given out. Another thing we would 
suggest that these allotments of one-tenth and two-tenths that some people 
have that live in towns and villages and have these allotments on no more 
than lots be cut out. In other words, set a minimum of acres that you could 
have an allotment on. I have been told by the boys that measure that there 
would be a right good number of acres in each county that could be cut out. 

Another thing: I suggest that the penalty be raised so high that people 
won't be tempted to overplant, which is what’s wrong with our program now. 


The CHarmman. Congressman Fountain’s statement will also be 
made a part of the record in its entirety. 

The statement of Hon. Lawrence H. Fountain, Representative 
in Congress from the Second Congressional District of the State of 
North Carolina is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
make this brief statement. 

It is my privilege to represent the people of the Second Congressional District, 
who live in Bertie, Edgecombe, Green, Halifax, Lenoir, Northampton, Warren and 
Wilson Counties in the northeastern part of North Carolina. 

A very large number of my constituents receive all of their income from 
farming, particularly from the production of 4 of the 6 basic crops—tobacco, 
peanuts, cotton, and corn. The ability of the farmers of the Second District, and 
elsewhere in North Carolina, to maintain a decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their families depends directly upon their ability to obtain fair 
prices for these crops. In addition, the prosperity of the entire Second District 
of North Carolina is substantially affected by the price level of these four basic 
crops. This is likewise true in practically all of the farming areas in North 
Carolina. 

The farm families of our country have done a truly magnificent job of pro- 
ducing the food and fiber needed to give us the world’s highest standard of 
living. But there are some problems which no individual farmer can solve by 
himself, no matter how resourceful and industrious he is. 

The several million farmers in this country are each a separate business, run 
by individuals. Being individual units, they have no production and marketing 
system which they can control, except with the help of their Government. 

It is easy to say that a farmer ought to grow what he can get the most for 
and trust to luck to make a profit, just as other people do. However, it doesn’t 
work that way, and very few others are able to function under such a system. 
Take the car manufacturers for example. There are three big companies doing 
about 75 pereent of the total business, and all told there are only 5 or 6 companies. 
If there were only 3 big farmers in America raising 75 percent of the cotton, 
corn, peanuts, tobacco, rice, wheat, etc., and 3 or 4 others raising all the rest, they 
wouldn’t need any Government support prices. They’d just hold the food off 
the market until they got what they had to have. 

Let us take tractor manufacturers as another example. There are 7 or 8 
companies making all the tractors and other farm implements for the farmers 
of this country; and yet, car manufacturers and tractor manufacturers have 
price supports in the form of tariffs. 

The farmlands of America are divided up into small units. Let us hope this 
situation will continue to prevail, because if there is anything that keeps our 
democracy functioning, it is a lot of small people who are their own bosses 
and are economically uncontrolled by unybody else. However, as long as our 
farmlands are so divided into small units, there must be some method devised to 
let a farmer know when he starts a crop about what he can get for it when he 
finishes. It is the most stabilizing factor in farming today. 


64440—56—pt. 6——-27 
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The farmer is probably the only producer who can control neither the amount 
of his product that is produced nor the price at which it is sold. As a resut, 
in past years, compalratively small surpluses have forced the price of farm 
products far below the cost of production. I am sure we all remember some 
very vivid examples of that situation in the early 1930's before the establishment 
of our present farm program, 

The Federal farm price-support program was established to help insure 
the farmer a fair share of the national income and to help protect our farm 
families against economic disaster caused by factors over which they have 
absolutely no control. Price supports are not a special favor to the farmer at 
the expense of those in other ways of life, but a fair, logical and necessary 
program fully justified by its contribution to the overall economic stability 
and well-being of our country. 

The farm price-support program has, of course, cost some money. The cost 
of the program is small indeed when measured against the tremendous benefits 
derived from it. Asa matter of fact the cost of the farm price-support program 
appears modest when considered alone. It appears even more modest when 
compared with the many billions of dollars spent on other programs. In ad- 
dition, it has been much smaller than the losses sustained by our Government 
in its performance of services for other specific segments of our economy. 

Unfortunately many leaders in high places have endeavored to make our 
people believe that our farmers are living on Government bounty when the truth 
is that subsidies to agriculture add up to only a very small fraction of such pay- 
ments that have been going to business and industry since the very beginning of 
our Government. Data by a House Appropriations Subcommittee in 1954 indi- 
cated subsidies amounting to approximately $45 billion have been paid to 
business since World War II, a large part of this in business reconversion 
payments. 

Today the farmer is caught in a serious economic squeeze. Farm prices have 
steadily declined, while the cost of things the farm family must buy have re- 
mained fairly stationary or increased. Without the stabilizing influence of rigid 
price support at 90 percent of parity on what we refer to as the basic commodities 
the situation would unquestionably be much worse. For example, this year the 
tobacco farmers in my section would have gone bankrupt without such a program. 

Ninety percent price supports may not be perfect but on the whole they have 
worked well. Every effort should be made, to make such other improvements in 
the program as will make 90 percent price supports even more effective, and to 
eliminate unnecessary surpluses. I firmly believe that 90 percent supports would 
have worked even better if certain of our officials in high places had spent more 
time trying to make them work and less time propagandizing for lower flexible 
supports. How anyone can contend that 70 percent or 75 percent or even 8214 
percent of parity is better for the farmers than 90 percent is beyond me. As | 
understand it, parity is supposed to mean a fair price. Apparently there are 
some who believe that 70 percent or 75 percent or even 82% percent of a fair 
price is better than 90 percent of a fair price. 

(ne hundred percent of fairness never did seem like too much fairness to me, 
but it appears to be from 25 percent to 30 percent more than some people in high 
places believe in. In other words, many believe in equal justice to all, except 
farmers, and they believe further that 70 percent to 75 percent is enough for 
them. I just can’t understand it. 

Many people know from experience that the difference between 75 percent and 
90 percent of parity means the elimination of absolutely all profit. Surely, n 
serious-minded person in America believes our farmers should supply food and 
fiber for the rest of the Nation at less than cost, and without being able to supply 
the same thing for themselves. 

As I understand the law now in effect, in addition to dropping price supports 
to 75 percent of parity, the modernized parity formula will also go into effect 
and this will mean an additional loss to our farmers. 

One further thing and I am through. The problem of price supports and 
effective production controls is one problem. The problem of disposing of sur- 
plus now on hand is another, and should be so treated. While we can afford the 
comparatively modest cost of 90 percent price supports at least on the basic com- 
modities, we cannot afford to add momentum to an already dangerous decline in 
farm income by reducing the support level. Nor can we afford to forget that 
depressions on the farm have a historical habit of moving into town. 

I therefore urge the members of this committee to take all possible and speedy 
action to see that price supports on basie crops are maintained at not less than 
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90 percent of parity, and that appropriate and proper methods are adopted and 
enforced to handle our present surplus of commodities. 

The CuarrMAn. I wish to say the committee was very happy to come 
to North Carolina, and we are glad to have been able to at least give 
a chance to all those who came to be heard, and we hope from w vhat 
we obtained from you and others we will be helped in preparing a suit- 
able bill for enactment next Janu: ary. 

Mr. Cootry. I want to say for the people of my district, and I 
think generally for the people of North Carolina, that we are grateful 
to you and members of your committee for having provided this 
forum in which our farmers and farmers from adjoining States 
could come and present their views directly to men who are dealing 
daily with their problems. I think it has been a very constructive 
hearing and I am sure that members of the committee will profit by 
the information which has been given here. 

Most of all, I want to commend you publicly here in my district and 
in this tobacco growing area for something you did and have perhaps 
forgotten long ago. [ want to say that it was Senator Ellender of 
Louisiana who engaged in a terrific debate on the floor of the Senate 
and, as a result of his efforts, largely through his efforts, our tobacco 
program was actu ally saved when 2 North Carolina Senators were try- 
ing to insert into the tobacco program a 15-acre minimum allotment 
which all of us knew would be disastrous. Senator Ellender, I re- 
member, engaged in a debate with the North Carolina Senators and 
I conclude he knew more about the tobacco farmers’ problem than 
the North Carolina Senators at that time knew. 

I want to add they were not the two North Carolina Senators who 
are in Congress now. 

Senator Scorr. We have two good ones now. 

Mr. Cootey. That is right. All of us are grateful to you for what 
you did. 

The CuatrMan. I remember the occasion. 

We will stand in recess now until we meet in Montpelier, Vt., on 
Friday next. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 a.m. Friday, November 18, 1955, in Montpelier, Va.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILep By T. W. AL. LEN, CHAIRMAN, Tospacco CoMMITTEE, NortH Caro- 
LINA STATE GRANGE, RALEIGH, N. ¢ 


I am T. W. Allen, chairman of the tobacco committee of the North Carolina 
State Grange. 

It is needless for me to say that the tobacco farmers of North Carolina are in 
favor of the tobacco program as it is now constituted. They have proven this 
by voting almost unanimously in several referendums. Of course, we all recog- 
nize that changing conditions will automatically make minor changes necessary. 

Under the program, we have kept supply in line with consumption, and never 
in the history of the program has there been a scarcity of tobacco. We admit 
that unusually favorable weather conditions the past year have created a 
surplus at the present time. Therefore, we recommend that the 1956 crop be 
reduced to the extent that this surplus will be gradually disposed of. 

The cost of production has increased to the extent that there is practically 
no profit in the production of tobacco. It is, therefore, evident that anything 
less than the support price of 90 percent of parity would be disastrous. 

We commend this committee for their interest in agriculture and for their 
efforts in trying to determine the wishes of the farmer, and I wholeheartedly 
urge you to continue the tobacco program on the same basis that it is now 


constituted. 
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STATEMENT FILep ny W. S. ADKISSON, Jr., CLOVER, VA. 


I am W. 8S. Adkisson, Jr., of Clover, Halifax County, Va., and I am appearing 
in behalf of the Halifax County Farm Bureau. On October 28, 1955, at a 
membership meeting for the purpose of adopting resolutions the following 
resolution was adopted: We believe that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1954, as amended, together with the soil fertility bank plan offers the best solu- 
tion to the problem of farm surpluses. 

Our reasoning is that the key to the farm trouble is to find more, better, and 
faster methods of unloading surpluses rather than building more and more 
surpluses by going back to 90 percent of parity. Estimates are that except for 
market depressing surpluses, the consumption of United States farm products 
in 1955 will be only 1 percent less than production. Under the soil fertility bank 
plan as proposed the Government will rent part of each farm and retire the 
rented acres from production. These diverted acres are to be planted to grasses 
and soilbuilding plants such as clover and alfalfa. 


STATEMENT FILep sy O. A. CARSON, GALAX, VA. 


I am a farmer from the mountains of southwest Virginia, and I would like to 
express my gratitude for the opportunity of appearing before you at this hearing. 

We all realize the serious condition of the Nation’s agricultural economy and 
hope and pray that a just and workable solution may be found. We certainly 
do not want the passage of unsound legislation for the sake of importunity. 

Many farmers in Virginia feel that high, rigid supports have only aggravated 
the situation and has worked to the detriment of the average American farmer. 
Being a producer of livestock, I am certain that high, rigid supports have hurt 
rather than helped me. They have increased the cost of feed and other items 
which I have to purchase and has helped to hold back the consumption of the 
product which I produce. As you of course know, it was under this system of 
high, rigid supports that huge surpluses of farm commodities were built, up 
Surely, we have had enough of this. 

While flexible supports are far superior to rigid supports in that they will 
eventually lower our surpluses, I feel that they are not the ultimate answer 
but are only a stopgap measure. I would like to recommend that a thorough 
study be made of the farm program advocated by the Potato and Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association, which is based on the principle of a land fertility bank. While 
I dislike subsidies and controls, it seems more practical to me to pay a farmer not 
to produce than it does to pay him for a product which he has produced but 
which is not wanted or needed. This method at least eliminates the cost of 
production, transportation, and storage while maintaining or increasing the 
fertility of the soil. 

It is regrettable that so many man-hours have been expended by our leaders 
in wrangling over the merits of one method of price supports over another when 
they could have been used to explore for the fair, just, and honorable methods 
to expand our markets, particularly our foreign markets, which we have lost to 
such a great extent. Consumption of our efficient productivity is the true answer 
‘ to a prosperous agriculture. 

Again I think you for this opportunity of being heard and trust that some 
real good for the American people, and most particularly the average American 
farmer, will come from these hearings which you gentlemen have been holding. 


STATEMENT FiLep By P. C. Conner, ELK Creek, VA. 


As a farmer I wish to make a statement regarding the present agricultural 
situation. I believe that my remarks will express the opinion of the majority 
of the clear-thinking farmers of my home county of Grayson County, Va. It is 
generally agreed that the conditions of the American farmer are not too good as 
compared to other segments of our economy. Granted also that. there is an 
upward surge in the sentiment of the farm population that some legislative 
action be taken to alleviate these conditions it is hoped that you will not support 
a program which might be a rapid or temporary panacea at the risk of developing 
a program which would be economically unsound over a long period. In this con- 
nection I wish to make it clear that I do not favor a return to the high rigid 
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support system for agricultural products—a system which insures the farmer a 
high price for a product for which there is already a surplus and will increase 
further the present surplus. The Government cannot justifiably continue in- 
definitely to pay the farmer to produce a product for which there is no need. 
I am in full accord with the principle of the flexible price-support system now in 
effect except that full cross compliance should have been included. However, I 
realize that, it alone will not solve the problem. In addition to the flexible support 
system I should like to support the basic principle of the program: suggested by 
the United States potato and vegetable growers to reduce overpreduction of agri- 
cultural commodities by an overall reduction in commercial crop acreages, ob- 
serving the principle of complete cross compliance which prevents one segment of 
agricultural from benefiting at the expense of the other, and the establishment of 
a national soil fertilization stockpile. We have already the facilities and per- 
sonnel in the State and county ASC committees set up to operate such a program. 

I respectfully urge that you give your fullest consideration to the basic prin- 
ciples of the above plan. 


STATEMENT FILED By J. E. Dopson, CHuLa, VA. 


We are considering America’s largest industry—agriculture. In wealth per 
man-unit the largest user of electricity. The largest user of our railroads, the 
largest buyer of manufactured metal, and the backbone of American life and 
stability. 

Now drifting as a ship without a rudder, and as sure to destroy the prosperity 
and economy now enjoyed by our brothers and sisters not in agriculture, as 
a rudderless ship on a rocky shore with pounding waves. 

Today and for the last 2 years farmers are going deeper in debt draining 
their bank accounts and the fertility of the soil and forest at a more rapid pace 
to survive the pinch. Many pieces of farm machinery would be replaced this 
week if the farmers had the price in reserve. 

Can we find reason in our minds how anyone can buy on a high market and 
sell on a sliding-down market and continue in business? I believe the answer 
is “No.” Yet I believe we all can agree that the American farmer is making 
his purchases in most cases in a much higher market and selling on sliding 
and fluctuating markets. 

I firmly disagree with those who believe a sliding parity payment will stabilize 
agriculture even with rigid controls. Who could produce a commodity at cost 
based on 80 or 90 percent of parity and come marketing time, parity payment 
would be down below cost of production? 

Or can we expect a producer or a manufacturer to cut his production below 
the point of overhead cost? I believe we would come up again with the answer, 
“No.” 

A 90 percent of parity and rigid control would be more acceptable and better 
for the producer. Yet that has a lot of trouble for the producer. Can we find 
a manufacturer, a merchant, a broker, or anyone who could survive on 90 
percent income against 100 percent expenditures? 

It has become quite fashionable these days to publish and broadcast the tre- 
mendous subsidies being paid agriculture when our Federal Government sub- 
sidizes our merchant marine engaged in foreign trade. Likewise manufacturers 
of many articles, airplane carriers, and others which you gentlemen are aware. 

For instance, July 1953 issues of News and Reports, Washington, D. C., Post- 
master General Summerfield asked to compare subsidy paid to agriculture with 
that of second-class mail from July 1, 1933, through June 30, 1953, and he 
stated: “Agriculture cost for the 20 years was less than $800 million, while 
second-class mail cost us $2,400 million.” Have you seen these figures make 
headlines? I haven't, but every time the Department of Agriculture releases 
cost of present support to the farmers, which is too frequent, will make the 
headlines or the front page. This I believe to be unfair because it helps to de- 
Stroy good will between the producer and the consumer. I do not believe this 
will help to prevent a failing farm program. 

It burns me up when I hear farm organizations and influential people stating 
that agriculture is being socialized. When there is so much of American busi- 
ness and other functions of Government receiving help from the tax dollar. 
What is good for Pete, should be good for Tom. If not we fail to baek up our 
form of Government. 
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Democracy in my way of thinging is simply living and let live—‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” When we won’t do that, then it’s 
your duty, gentlemen, to see that Tom is not overrun by Pete. 

Now if all the wheatgrowers or all cottongrowers or all tobaccogrowers or 
potatogrowers or any other farm commodity should go into an agreement to 
produce any given commodity to meet the consumer demand, it would not work 
without your help in making laws to block the nonproducer from flooding the 
inarket with any of our basic commodities soon as that commodity was showing 
au return over cost of production. That was the downfall in all past efforts on 
the part of farmers doing something to improve his conditions. There was no 
law to stop thousands of nonproducers of a commodity switching to production 
of that commodity when the return was to his advantage, without taking into 
consideration his increased production would crowd the market and send the 
price down. Yes, give us controls with teeth in them is my plea. 

During World War I, I was in Europe and there I saw American merchandise 
sold on a competitive price and, no doubt, it is doing so today. If so, you know 
how it is being done. I do not; but it is my belief that there is Government 
support in some way. 

With the millions of our brothers and sisters in Christ in need of our surplus 
farm supplies I ask you to consider very strongly this outlet and see if the need 
of such a movement for the American farmer and the stability of our America, 
and the filling of hungry stomachs abroad would not overweigh our State Depart- 
ment’s objections to such a move. To me it is a Christian duty and, I am sure 
it would please God. 

May I close by quoting verse 38 of the sixth chapter of Luke, Revised Standard 
Version : 

“Give and it will be given to you; good measure pressed down shaken together 
running over, will be put into your lap, for the measure you give will be the 
measure you get back.” 


STATEMENT FILED By PAut D. McKEr, CHILHOWIE, VA. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, I am 
Paul D. McKee, a dairyman and beef cattle producer from the mountains of 
Virginia. I also produce some 50 to 60 hogs and keep from 125 to 150 head of 
breeding ewes. I also produce burley tobacco. My entire income is derived 
from my farming operation and I think that having had experience with both 
supported commodities and nonsupported that I have some observations that 
apply to the problem at hand. 

I think that I am correct in assuming that support prices were applied during 
wartime to encourage production and to provide farmers reasonable protection 
against price collapse and thereby provide for orderly market adjustments. 

As a wartime measure this program was justified but since the end of the war 
period these supports maintained at high rigid levels without regard to supply 
and demand have caused an accumulation of about $8 billion in surplus commod- 
ities which is held in Government storehouses. These huge surpluses are wreck- 
ing our domestic market and limiting the farmers freedom to manage his own 
business. We have priced ourselves out of the world market and are presently 
serving as an umbrella for European goods. 

We hear a great deal about price supports at 90 percent of parity as opposed 
to the present flexible price support of sliding scale. As I see the situation, 
neither the flexible support price system or 90 percent rigid support prices will 
entirely remedy the situation. Don’t get me wrong, I think that the American 
farmer is entitled to 100 percent of parity at the market place but he will never 
achieve this by the Government giving incentive payment to farmers to pro- 
duce goods for which we have no market. 

The fallacy of the control program is that we have controlled acreage but 
not production. For instance last year the cotton acreage was reduced 12 
percent and from reports the production has increased 14 percent. This has 
been true on all the other supported crops. Tobacco yields per acre have 
doubled since support prices went into effect. Better farming methods due 
to improved machinery, farm research, and better fertilizing methods have 
completely nullified the effects of acreage reduction. 

The flexible price support program as I see it is designed to act as a brake. 
We can compare it to a heavily loaded truck on a slick road. If we apply the 
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brake suddenly we end up in disaster. However, if we apply the brake gradually 
we have an excellent chance to avoid disaster. 

We are told daily that flexible price supports are not working. As a dairy- 
man, I am convinced that the lowering of price supports was a lifesaver for 
that industry. The dairy interests were forced to get out and sell milk and 
milk products. During the past 12 months the Government bought 55 percent 
less milk and inventories of dairy products dropped 609 percent. We were told 
at a dairy meeting a few weeks ago that during the month of September not 
1 pound of butter went into Government storage under the support program. 

What then is the answer to this problem? Frankly, I don’t know, but I do 
know this: A program to be a success must first control production and allow 
the surplus to move out of storage. 

Secondly, it must apply to all segments of the farming industry. Failure to 
control diverted acres has shifted the problem of surpluses to other commodities. 
A lot of this acreage goes into feed crops which in turn stimulates the produc- 
tion of livestock, poultry, and dairy products. 

Since 1952 there has been a reduction of 23.8 million acres planted to wheat, 
cotton, and corn as a result of acreage controls. During the same period there 
has been an increase of 25.9 million acres planted to sorghums, soybeans, barley, 
oats, and rye. On October 1, 1955, we had 200 million bushels more oats than 
last year. In sorghum grains the jump was from 11,348,000 bushels to 44,862,000 
bushels. Barley, rye, and soybeans also increased tremendously. 

On October 1 reports indicate that there were 19 percent more cattle on feed 
than the same date a year ago. This report coupled with the record number of 
hogs being marketed indicated to me that the surplus grain and forage crops 
from the diverted acreage is being marketed through livestock. 

The third requirement for a workable program is that it must be acceptable 
to the public. We cannot continue to hold the support of the general public to 
u program that holds up prices and creates a burdensome surplus at the same 
time. 

The fourth requirement of this program is that it be based on consumer de- 
mand. We must create a market for our products. The dairy industry bas in 
creased consumption of milk through an organized educational and selling 
campaign, Other commodity groups are beginning to do the same thing. 

The fifth requirement is that we expand our foreign markets to absorb more of 
our surplus products. This requires that we go in for competitive pricing rather 
than subsidized dumping of United States farm products. 

Sixth, any program worked out should be on a long term basis rather than an 
emergency program. 

There is considerable pressure politically to go back to 90 percent rigid 
support prices on the basic commodities. This program has put us virtually out 
of the tobacco business and failed us in the dairy business. I started with 2.2 
acres tobacco allotment and am down to 0.6 acre and will be reduced to 0.5 aere 
next year. In a report coming out of Washington this week, a spokesman for the 
tobacco branch stated that to get the supply of burley tobacco in line, production 
should be cut 50 percent next year. Anything less than 1 acre of tobacco is an 
uneconomical unit so far as I am concerned and I am perfectly willing to donate 
my 0.5 acre to the cause but I shall resist with everything I have any effort to 
place high rigid support prices on my cattle, sheep, hogs, and dairy products. 

Back in the mountains of Virginia we produce a brew known as moonshine. 
It has been known to produce a hangover and the favorite remedy of our mountain 
people for a hangover was known as “the hair of the dog that bit you.” 

Of course, this cured the “hangover” for that day and even though it produced 
a bigger and better “hangover” the next day, it was no cause for worry. The 
same remedy could be used over and over. 

This seems to be the same kind of thinking that the people who are advocating 
going back to 90 percent rigid support prices are using. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote from Genesis 25: verses 29-34. “Once 
when Jacob was eating pottage, Esau came in from the field and was famished 
and Esau said to Jacob. ‘Let me eat some of that red pottage, for I am famished.’ 
Jacob said, ‘First sell me your birthright.’ Esau said ‘I am about to die, of what 
use is a birthright to me.’ Jacob said, ‘Swear to me first... So he swore to him, 
and sold his birthright to Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of 
lentils, and he ate and drank, and rose and went his way. Thus Esau despised 
his birthright.” 

I recommend that every farmer in this Nation give this passage of scripture 
his careful consideration. 
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STATEMENT FILED By NoRMAN A. RANDALL, CHAIRMAN, BURLEY COMMITTEE, 
NortTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, LEICESTER, N. C. 


I am Norman Randall, chairman of the North Carolina State Grange burley 
committee, from Leicester, N. C. 

As Mr. Caldwell has told you, we meet at least once a month, and right at 
present one of the principal questions is, What are they going to do about burley 
and are they going to force poundage controls on us? It is a good question; if 
that is done it will cost our small farmers from one to three hundred dollars 
per acre, based on the average production in the burley belt as a whole. We are 
proud of the fact that we have been able to build our average production to over 
2,000 pounds per acre from 1,200 pounds since the program started. Evidently 
this has not lowered the quality of our tobacco, as has been reported, since we 
again led the whole belt in price per pound last year. 

To limit the pounds that can be sold from an acre will also penalize the small 
farmer who needs to make every acre of his small farm produce to the limit in 
order to have sufficient income to have a decent living. According to reports 
from Washington, the representative of the burley tobacco Warehouse Associa- 
tion and the Kentucky Burley Growers Association stated last week we would 
not need a further acreage cut next year as it looked like the present strict 
enforcement got the surplus under control. Why try something new when the 
present program is working so well? Most North Carolina growers would pre- 
fer a further acreage cut to poundage control. 

We also feel that poundage control will be a problem to enforce. Policing 
the warehouses to prevent the surplus. tobacco from being sold will require a 
small army of men. Poundage control works a hardship on farmers since a 
surplus can only be declared after the tobacco reaches the scales, thus entailing 
labor and expense and the use of cropland that could produce other crops. 

We insist that the minimum acreage provision should be used to control burley 
tobacco production in order to guarantee some income to the small farmer. In 
summing up, we believe the existing law will adequately take care of the situa- 
tion if given a fair chance. 

The North Carolina farmers have never tried to force other farmers to a low 
- production level but have tried to raise the grade of our product as well as to 
equal and sometimes to exceed the standards, in both grade and poundage, of 
other States. It would be unfair to penalize good farming methods. 


STATEMENT FILep By Joun B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS UNTON, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


For the record, my name is John B. Vance. I am State president of the Vir- 
ginia Farmers Union, the Old Dominion’s second largest general farm organi- 
zation representing approximately 20,000 farm people. I am indeed grateful 
for the privilege of presenting this statement to the committee today to express 
our views and recommendations with respect to some of the many serious eco- 
nomic problems confronting farm people. May I also say that we in Farmers 
Union feel that the Senate Agriculture Committee is to be commended for hold- 
ing this series of hearings over the United States so as to make it possible for 
the farmers themselves to discuss their own problems directly with you. Since 
the legislative branch of our Government has traditionally been the branch most 
responsive to the needs of our people, it is therefore natural that the farm people 
are today looking to the Senate Agriculture Committee and the Senate of the 
United States to take appropriate legislative action to correct some of the eco- 
nomic inequities which are squeezing the very lifeblood from the veins of the 
American farmer. 

What should be the desired end of the legislation you author next year? If 
I interpret correctly the feelings and thinking of the farm families I represent, 
and I sincerely believe that I do, they are concerned over whether they can sur- 
vive as family units on the land or whether they are doomed somewhere down 
the road to the status of a day laborer. It is people in the United States that 
are important—not the assortment of economic doctrine of one brand or another 
you have had paraded before you. The farm families I represent will not worry 
about the kind of legislation the committee authors next year as long as they 
know you hold foremost in your deliberations the human considerations. You 
have had testimony on many different phases of the agricultural situation. With 
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few exceptions, however, the opinions expressed have been related to how to 
preserve our family-type pattern of agriculture. 

Parity and how to obtain it is of great concern to farm families in Virginia. 
The interest in the level of farm prices grows out of the concern of farm families 
over the question of survival. The farm families I know best are interested in 
parity farm prices as a means of attaining the good life. They are not interested 
in getting rich. 

Farmers are in trouble. Make no mistake about that. Caught between high, 
rigid, inflexible production cost on one hand and falling farm prices on the other, 
there is a very definite question as to how much longer the average family farmer 
can withstand the pressure without being forced out of business. Since 1952 
net farm income is down by 23 percent ; prices received by farmers have dropped 
an average of 19 percent since 1952. The farmer’s share of the consumer dollar 
was only 40 cents in July of this year, which is the same as the 1935-39 average 
and is down 3 cents from a year before. 

A release dated October 31, 1955, issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture entitled, “The Farm Income 
Situation,” had this to say regarding the current farm situation: 


RECENT TRENDS IN FARM INCOME 


“Farmers’ realized net income in the third quarter of 1955 was at an annual 
rate of approximately $10.3 billion. This was about 5 percent less than the 
second quarter rate and 10 percent below the rate in the third quarter of 1954. 
The number of farms in the United States has declined approximately 2% 
percent a year since 1950. 

“The decline in realized net income—and a similar decline in net income of 
farm operators which includes the value of inventory change—was due primarily 
to lower prices of farm products accompanied by only a small reduction in ex- 
penses. Prices received by farmers averaged 4 percent lower in the third quar- 
ter of 1955 than in the second quarter, and 5 percent lower than in the third 
quarter of 1954. Marketings were about the same except for seasonal changes.” 

In brief, this release tells me that (1) farm income is continually falling at 
the rate of about 5 percent each 6 months; (2) the drop in farm income is due 
to lower farm prices and rigid production cost ; and (3) over 300,000 farm people 
are being forced off of the farm each year. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is a situation which is not good for agriculture; it is not good for business: and 
it is not good for our country. 

In sharp contrast to the deepening farm depression are the glowing reports 
we farm people hear about the enormous profits being piled up by big business. 
Stockholders’ dividends up 19 percent since 1952; corporate profits up 32 percent 
after taxes since 1952; manufacturing workers’ weekly earnings up 13 percent 
since 1952; the average person’s income up 14 percent since 1952. Let me make 
it clear that farmers do not resent the fact that business, industry, and labor 
are prospering. We do not begrudge labor a minimum wage of $1 per hour. 
We do not begrudge the approximate $5 billion cut in corporate taxes allowed 
big business by act of Congress last year with approval of the President. No, 
the farmers only ask for an opportunity to earn a fair share of the great pro- 
ductive capacity of this country, and we do not believe that 90 percent of a 
fair price is too much to expect for the things we grow on our farms. 

A major part of the responsibility for the dilemma in which American agri- 
culture finds itself today must rest squarely on the shoulders of the Eisenhower 
administration and more directly on the shoulders of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. About all the farmers have gotten from this administration is 
an oceasional pat on the back and hollow assurances that “You are not as 
bad off as you think you are.” The greatest injustice ever promulgated on the 
farmers of this country is the so-called flexible price-support program. In 
fact, it is a no-support program rather than a low-support program. Any 
person who has farmed for the past 25 years knows that its basic theory is 
completely unsound and unrealistic. The theory, of course, is that by manipu- 
lating the level of price supports you can control production. Its basic philos- 
ophy is that farmers can be forced to stop producing by lowering the level of 
prices. This cock-eyed theory has already been disproved. In this connection 
I would like to cite the following production figures as reported by the Crop 
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Reporting Service of the Department of Agriculture for several major commodi- 
ties on which the Secretary has reduced the price-support level : 


Change in 


price support Change in 


Commodity 1952-55 (per- | 2creage 1952-55 


centage down) | (Percentage up) 


Soybeans. oe —_ aU PRY Sei e ‘ 20 42 
Flaxseed a 23 73 
Oats ‘ 24 | 23 
Barley __. rere sida aainea ‘ 24 | 94 
Rye bam oie i 17 | 61 


Now, gentlemen, what is already a serious injury to agriculture is about to 
be compounded further in 1956 if the full force and effect of both the flexible 
price-support system coupled with the modernized parity formula is allowed 
to take effect. Just let me cite what the additional loss will be to Virginia 
farmers alone in 1956. The figures I will use are for commodities which will 
be most severely affected in 1956—peanuts, wheat, cotton, and corn. 

It is estimated that Virginia will produce approximately 100,000 acres of 
peanuts in 1956. If the 1956 yield should be 1,750 pounds per acre, which is a 
conservative yield figure, our total 1956 crop will be about 175 million pounds. 
Using present parity of 13.5 cents with price supports at 90 percent of parity, 
this crop would have a gross value of about $21,175,000. 

In 1956 modernized parity will become effective on peanuts. This will prob- 
ably lower parity itself from 13.5 to 12.8 cents. This is a reduction of 5 per- 
cent which is the maximum allowed in any one year under the transitional 
formula, Now, according to the most recent estimates I have seen, it appears 
that the total supply next year will exceed 130 percent of normal consump- 
tion. This means that the Secretary will have the authority to reduce the 
price-support level to 75 percent of parity; and if we can judge the future by 
the past, this is exactly what he will do. Under a lower parity, plus supports 
at 75 percent of parity, the support level in 1956 could very well be only 9.6 
cents. A 175 million pound crop at 9.6 cents per pound would gross $16,800,000. 

The loss which Virginia peanut farmers will take in 1956 as a result of flex- 
ible price supports and modernized parity is $4,375,000. 

Using the same process of reasoning and applying the provision of the modern- 
ized parity formula plus flexible supports, Virginia farmers will stand to lose 
at least $13 million as a result of lower price supports on wheat, corn, and cotton 
in 1956 alone. 

This will then mean that Virginia farmers alone will be at least $17 million 
worse off under the flexible modernized parity price-support program than they 
would have been under 90 percent of present parity. 

The already weakened farm economy of my State simply cannot stand to 
have an additional $17 million siphoned off without serious repercussions. I 
submit that it is not only in the interest of the farmers, but it is in the best 
interest of every businessman, every banker, every worker, and every other 
person in our State to prevent this bone-crushing loss to Virginia agriculture. 

On behalf of the membership of the Virginia Farmers Union, I wish to submit 
the following recommendations which we believe if adopted will largely correct 
this gross hardship on the farmers of our State and Nation: 

1. Enact legislation which will restore price supports on all basic com- 
modities at no less than 90 percent of parity effective for the 1956 crop. 

2. Enact legislation which will provide for use of dual parity instead of 
modernized parity. In this connection I would like to point out that the 
modernized parity formula as provided in the present law helps no one 
and works a grave injury on the producers of peanuts, corn, wheat, and 
cotton. It helps no one, since the few commodities on which it provides 
a higher parity price are those commodities which the Secretary has refused 
to authorize effective price supports. The dual parity formula would simply 
give the farmers the advantage of the higher of the two. 

3. Enact legislation which will provide the producers of dairy products, 
beef cattle, and poultry, as well as all other agricultural groups, the legal 
authority to use marketing quotas as a means of maintaining the proper 
balance between supply and demand as is done in the case of the basics. 
The law should further provide, as in the case of basics, that quotas shall 
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not be effective unless approved by the producers themselves in a refer- 
endum. If the producers of any agricultural commodity approve the use 
of quotas, then we urge that the price of that commodity be supported at 
no less than 90 percent of parity through the use of production payments, 
commodity loans, or any other method which will insure that the effective 
price to the producer will be at least 90 percent of parity. 

4. Generally speaking, we are opposed to the method of price supports 
now being used by Secretary Benson in attempting to strengthen the hog 
market. When $80 million of the taxpayers’ money is used to support 
hog prices, it should be so used as to insure that the producers of those 
hogs will receive the direct benefits and not the packers. If the purchase- 
program method of supports is to be continued, then any packer from 
whom the Government purchases hogs should be required under penalty 
of law to pay the producers not less than 90 percent of parity. 

5. In addition, we favor legislation which will provide for a conserva- 
tion acreage reserve. Under this program, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine the number of acres of farmland not needed in the 
year ahead for the production of farm home-used and commercial sales 
of crops, including hay. The Government would then stand ready to con- 
tract with farm operators over the country to put as much of their land 
into the conservation reserve as each individually cared to, receiving in 
return a conservation award per acre equal to usual cash rent or custom- 
ary landlord’s share for putting the land into its optimum conservation 
condition. If special facilities, land treatments, or construction were re- 
quired, the farmer would be eligible, in addition, for an agricultural con- 
servation payment, under the ACP program to defray a part of the cost. 
In case more acres were made available for the reserve than the national 
total, the Secretary would assign each State and county its proportionate 
share of the national total. An individual farmer could offer to place all, 
a part, or none of his farmland into the reserves. 

6. To bring about a vast increase in consumption of food commodities, 
Virginia Farmers Union urges: 

A.. Adoption of a nation-wide food allotment stamp plan. 

B. Expansion to all schools of the national school lunch program now 
serving less than one-third of the schools, 

C. Improvement and expansion of the fluid milk for school children 
program to provide free at least 2 half-pints of milk per child per day 
and pay local school district administrative costs. 

D. Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perish- 
able farm commodities in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with 
adequate Federal financing. 

E. Adequate nutrition standards for the Armed Forces and veterans 
hospitals, penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private 
nonprofit agencies by means of commodity donation or food subsidies. 

F. Adoption of a credit program to encourage modernization and im- 
provement of perishable farm commodity terminal markets. 

Many United States-produced farm commodities, up to 10 percent of total 
production, must in normal years find a market outside our national boundaries. 
This market can and sould be expanded. Additional agricultural attachés and 
improved advertising and merchandising will help some. But just as in the case 
of domestic market, the really big increase in market demand for United States- 
produced farm commodities can come only from increased purchasing power in 
foreign countries, or from United States Government purchases designed for 
foreign shipment. To raise our export shipments we favor 

A. Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the important nations as well as all of the exporting nations 
for each commodity. 

B. Nevotiation and establishment of an international food and raw mate- 
rials reserve or clearinghouse, to stabilize supplies, relieve famines, and 
stabilize prices of all food and other raw material commodities that enter 
importantly into international trade. 

C. Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of 
United States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way 
that will increase coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free 
world. 
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DD. Continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements providing for world- 
wide tariff reductions and customs simplification. 

I assure the members of the committee that we are grateful to them for 
devoting so much of their time to the study of the plight of the Nation’s farm 
families. Again, let me state that our interest is in agricultural programs that 
protect the families on the land. We sincerely believe that it is in the interest 
of all the citizens of the United States to adopt programs such as I have discussed 
which will preserve our long-cherished system of ownership and operation of 
individual farms by individual farm families. 


STATEMENT FILED BY EpGAR L. WILLIAMS, SALISBURY, MD. 


I am a fruit, vegetable, and grain grower in the heart of the fruit and vege 
table section of Wicomico County, Md. 

Being a grower of these commodities, I would like to tell the committee that 
the land taken out of production of commodities under controls should not go 
into the production of fruit and vegetables. 


STATEMENT Firtep By Miss Isapetta C. Witson, CHAIRMAN, Mason County 
FarM Bureau Datry COMMITTEE, ARBUCKLE, W. VA. 


There the eight ways that I believe the dairy farmer can be benefited in his 
present calamitous condition. Some of these conditions may be helped by the 
Congress of the United States and some by our own State legislatures. 

I. I believe that the Pure Food Division of the Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Agency should be administered in the United States Department of Agriculture 
and that adequate funds should be provided to stop the adulteration and mis- 
branding of milk, cheese, ice cream, butter, and any other dairy products. 

The Congress of the United States passed a bill making it possible to color 
margarines yellow and the honorable gentlemen should be as willing to protect 
the dairy farmer as they are to protect the manufacturer of margarines. Mar- 
garine sold at 56 cents per pound uncolored; now it is selling cheaper than 
lard, even colored, wrapped in waxed paper, cut in quarters, and packaged in 
boxes printed in three colors, 

Somebody told the cotton farmer that the dairyman was against him. Some- 
body persuaded him to rob the cottonseed meal of its fat to make margarine. 
This fat is needed in the cow’s feed to make a milk rich in cream; and the dairy- 
man is paid for his milk according to its cream content. The price of milk will 
vary as much as 80 cents per hundred by cream content alone. 

The feed manufacturers are now using animal fat in the dairy feed which 
is indigestible by cows that can digest fat only in the form of oils. 

Now I leave it to your imagination where they get that animal fat since 
plain lard is as expensive as margarine, and tallow (lanolin) is used in beauty 
preparations. 

II. Dairy farmers are not getting 75 percent of parity for their fresh fluid 
milk. 

There is a lot of rubbish being talked about the need of dairymen being more 
efficient. Any businessman will tell you that sooner or later he will go broke 
with a business operating at 25 percent or more below what it costs him to 
produce. There is a fine dairyman in our community who has been operating 
for nearly 50 years who is spending his life’s savings to operate his dairy farm. 
He plants to sell his herd in the spring. 

If you expect a dairyman to produce an essential food like milk he must 
be protected. 

There are some individuals and groups that society must protect for its own 
preservation. Society protects the wife and mother—we must do it for its own 
protection. 

If we want good clean milk from healthy cows we must give the dairyman 
the cost of production. One form of that protection is against the importing 
of foreign dried, skim, and whole milk. 

Here in our area, the industrial area of the Kanawha and Ohio Valleys, the 
section hand on the railroad, the truckdriver, the worker in the chemical, metal 
plants, and electrical plants, receive many times what the dairy farmer with 
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an investment of $35,000 or more and a labor day of 15 hours makes for himself. 
The only man who could operate under these conditions is the family farmer, 
and he can’t because his boys won’t stay with him. They go away to earn these 
high wages and his girls won’t either. One of our former dairy helpers with 
four little children is staying home and keeping house while his young wife earns 
$35 or $50 per week in a factory selling most of its products to the Government. 
These conditions I know and know too well for we operate the oldest dairy 
farm on Kanawha River, for 50 years in continuous operation, and I am going 
to tell you gentlemen something you may not believe. I have been in the dairy 
barn practically every morning and evening for 4 months feeding our cows 
because I had no one who knew the cows and their production, and the only 
reason I can be here today is that one of our old men is there in my place. 

III. Surely the Congress can do something to see that these Federal educa- 
tional agencies such as vocational agriculture, vocational rehabilitation, and 
the Agriculture Extension Service train unemployed men and women for dairy 
work. 

Two years ago, I wrote our West Virginia Congressman, Mr. Byrd, who rep- 
resents the coal-mining counties of Kanawha, Fayette, Raleigh, etc., of the need 
of training unemployed coal miners with a farm background for dairy work. 
They are used to rising early and have mechanical ability and most of them 
have a farm background. Neither Mr. Byrd nor myself was successful in getting 
any cooperation, 

The farmers in the Southwest can get Mexican help but we have no help. We 
are penalized because we don’t plant our quotas of wheat but our help with 
mechanical ability is hired away from us and we have no one to sow our wheat 
or sudan grass so our milk base goes down. 

IV. The milk base as set on pounds of milk is unfair to the dairy farmer under 
present labor conditions. Now I am going to ask you to ask the United States 
Department of Agriculture to ask the Agricultural Economics Division to make 
a study of this and find out if I am not right. 

The dairy farmer’s price of milk is based on the pounds of milk produced 
monthly from September to January, or October to February. If he produces 
10 gallons per day during these fall and winter months, and 100 gallons per day 
from April to August, he will receive class I price for only 40 gallons of milk and 
about $2.50 per hundred for the rest. The base should be set on the average 
monthly production for the year or, better still, on the number of dairy cows. 

The cost of producing milk is based on the cow. It is the cow that you feed, 
that you breed, that you pay the vet for when she calves, gets mastitis, ace- 
tonemia, sterility, sore feet, etc., etc. It is the cow that you house, spray, shear, 
curry, milk, and care for. The only costs based on pounds of milk are filter 
dises, milk cans, and refrigeration. Your labor bill is the same for 25 cows as 
for 50, If the dairymen are encouraged to keep more cows, those low producers 
can nurse the calves and will help the soil conservation program by keeping 
acres in pasture, thus preventing erosion, will eat a lot of surplus grain and 
oil meals, and keep acres out of grain production, thus giving the grain and cotton 
farmers a better price for their product. 

Give the dairyman a break. If any farmers deserve it, he does. He works 
the longest hours, has the greatest investment, sacrifices the most, and receives 
the least. 

V. The Federal milk orders are administered under the USDA. In some 
ways they are unfair to the dairy farmer. They operate on a minimum base to 
be paid to the dairymen and the distributors pay that minimum price. 

They figure the cost of milk according to one of severa! different formulas and 
usually give 50 percent weighting to the national wholesale and retail indexes. 

The railroads, utilities, electric and telephone companies base their prices 
on true costs plus interest for their bondholders. Our milk prices should be 
based on our true costs, not on how able the town man is to buy his wife luxuries, 
fine furniture, and a fur coat—Bossy already has a fur coat. She grew it. 

Milk is as much a necessity as drugs, and you know how the drug manufacturer 
charges. 

VI. The price of class B milk for manufactured products was $3.15 last 
summer but we dairymen only got $2.25 for our surplus milk last summer, and 
the haul bill and association dues had to come out of that; so we got about 47 
percent of parity for our surplus milk last summer. Milk that cost us $6 per 
hundred to produce. The Milk Control Commissioner of Pennsylvania is paying 
the dairymen around Pittsburgh $6.05 per hundred for their milk. 
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VII. When you gentlemen appropriate matching funds for the States for high- 
way construction don’t forget the farmer back in the red-clay hills who loses 
money waiting to get his cattle to market or can’t get his milk in on time to 
eatch the through milk trucks on the big highways. Fix it so a certain percent 
has to be spent for him. 

VIII. Our health departments are only interested in sanitation in the summer 
months. They let other milk produced under lower standards come on in the 
winter when milk begins to be scarce. The health departments are very hard 
on the dairymen in June and interfere with his corn plowing, haymaking, etc., 
thus increasing his costs as much as $1,000 per year, then when milk gets scarce 
they let class B milk from a long distance come in by tank trucks, and milk 
adulterated with milk powder, on the market. 

This is something our State legislature can do something about. It can 
make the ollice of the State health commissioner appointive by the governor and 
removed at his good judgment, and the dairy farmers can request his retire- 
ment at their will. Health inspection of milk should be under the supervision 
of the USDA. 

In conclusion I will quote you from one of my first cousins who is now about 
42 years of age and who was born and reared on his parents’ dairy farm which 
same is the oldest shipper to the Valley Bell Dairy in Charleston, W. Va. He 
says “Any dairyman who says he is making money today is a damn fool or a 
damn liar, one.” Now I will add another, if he isn’t a damn fool or a damn 
liar, he is a damn rascal. 


POINT PLEASANT, W. VA., November 5, 1955. 
Senator HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Senate Office Building: 
The dairymen of the Kanawha and the Ohio Valley would greatly appreciate 
a Senate hearing on dairy problems at Marietta or Parkersburg. It is just too 
far for us to go to Raleigh, N. C., under the present labor situations and we don’t 
know whether we will have anybody to milk the cows. The dairymen from Ohio, 
l’ennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky haven't had a chance to get their 
opinions voiced. 
ISABELLE C. WILSON, 
Chairman of the Mason County Farm Bureau Dairy Committee. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RAYMOND BALENGER, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA FARM 
BUREAU, BUNKER HILL, W. Va. 


The livestock, dairy, and poultry producers of West Virginia are concerned and 
disturbed with the prospects of the next session of Congress taking action to turn 
back to the discredited high, mandatory price-support plan for the so-called basic 
commodities. 

Livestock, dairy, and poultry producers in West Virginia represent nearly 95 
percent of all farm income in the State. Only about 5 percent of our farmers pro- 
duce any of the basic commodities, or have received benefits in any form from 
the high price support and commodity loan program of the Federal Government. 

During the last 2 years we have made an honest effort to make the thinking of 
our West Virginia farmers known to our Representatives in the Congress. We 
continue to stand on these fundamental beliefs : 

1. The high, mandatory, rigid price-support program was written and designed 
as a wartime incentive plan to encourage farmers to expand the agricultural plant 
and greatly increase production for wartime needs. 

2. At the close of the war, it was evident that an adjustment would have to be 
made in the inflated agricultural plant, the Congress succumbed to the baseless 
cries of scared politicians, and failed to pass the needed legislation to make this 
adjustment the least painful to all concerned. 

3. The direct result of continuing the high incentive program after the end of 
the war has been a constant drop in farm prices and net farm income, halted only 
by the Korean war months. We emphasize that this drop of some 30 percent in 
farm income was almost wholly produced while the high, mandatory price-support 
program was the law of the land. 

4. We believe it is foolhardy and disastrous to the country as a whole to return 
to a program that produced the present problem. We believe the variable price- 
support program should be given a tryout. 
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Our West Virginia farmers see little or no need of spending their already short 
supply of money on a trip to Raleigh, N. C., for the purpose of telling you our 
position. We believe this unnecessary since we pay a dollar a year into the 
American Farm Bureau Federation which we believe has done an excellent job 
of representing and protecting our interests before the Congress. Frankly, our 
farmers have been so nearly prostrated by the operation of the high, mandatory 
price-support program on wheat, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, rice, and corn, that 
they can ill afford the cost of the travel to your widely scattered field hearings. 

If any organized group of farmers in West Virginia differs with our organiza- 
tion on this issue, we have yet to hear about it. In fact, we are hard put to find 
any individual farmers in the State who are willing to even debate the advantages 
of the rigid price-support program. We have had discussions on this issue at 
the community, county, and State levels, and we have never encountered any 
sizable group in favor of the rigid price-support program. We can only conclude 
from these facts that our position on this issue represents the opinion of most 
farmers in West Virginia. 

A good example of how the variable price-support program has already worked 
from our standpoint, is the case of supports on dairy products. A lowering of 
the supports on these products by the Secretary of Agriculture a few months 
ago to the minimum level, has already resulted in significant adjustments in the 
total production of milk and milk products, a general increase and improvement 
in prices at the farm, and the Commodity Credit Corporation has stopped buying 
these commodities. This has already meant a reduction in the surplus stocks, 
which have been a drug on the market for these products. 

To further clarify our position, this is what we would have Congress do about 
the farm problem: 

1. Leave the price-support program alone as it now stands on the books, with 
only minor amendments to perfect the program. This means giving the variable 
price-support program a tryout for the first time. 

2. Adopt a soil-fertility-bank program designed to store up soil nutrients, rather 
than crop surpluses. While this program will likely be of little direct benefit to 
our farmers in West Virginia, it will have tremendous indirect benefits in the 
way of controlling diverted acres. 

3. Take more steps to restore our world market for agricultural products. We 
believe the 30-percent loss in exports of farm commodities since the end of the 
war is one of the biggest factors in our present difficulties. 

4. Give more consideration to the 75 percent of the farm producers of the 
country who do not produce the so-called basic commodities, and have long been 
penalized by programs designed for the favored few among the Nation’s farmers. 

5. Do everything possible to take purely political considerations out of solving 
farmers’ problems. 

6. Take steps to stabilize the costs of living and production, and put an end 
to the seemingly endless spiral of wage increases that are immediately passed 
on to the consuming public in the form of higher costs. 

We ask that this statement be read and made a part of the field hearing at 
Raleigh, N. C., on November 15, 1955. 


x 





